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PLUTARCH takes ftdtice of^ a Vei^ 
rcmafkabk law of Solon's \ " whicn 
** dedared every ftian infamous^ who, in 
^* any icditioii or dvil diffcntion in the ftat?i 
*^ fhould€<mtinue neuter, anarefufeto fide 
** with either party." Aulus Gellius *, who 
^ves a more dreumftantial detail of this un^ 
<x»nmon law, affirms the penalty to be '' no lefs 
^^ than confifcation of all the efFedls, and ba« 
** nifhment of the delinquent/' Citfeiro men- 
tions the fame law to his fri?nd ' Atticus, and 
even makes the punifhment capital, though 
he refolves at th^ fame time not to conform 
to it under his prefent circumftances, un- 
lefs his friend (kouki advife him to the con-^ 
trary. 

Whidl of Aejfe relators his giveii us the 
fed penalty annexed to this law by Solon, 

,'- . i . . 

* Plut. in Vit. Solon, art^. 

* A. Gt^llii Noa. Attic lib. 2. c^ la^ 
*^^pifl:« ad Auie. lib, lo. epift. i. 
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PLUTARCH takes ftdticc of* a veiy 
rcmarkabk law of Solon's \ " which 
** declared every man infamous^ who, in 
** any ieditioii or dvil diffcntion in the ftat?i 
*' ifaouldc<mtinue neuter, anarefufeto £i^ 
" with either party." Aulus Gellius *, who 
g^ves a -more dreumftantial detail of this un^ 
commoniaw, affirms the penalty to be "nolefs 
^^ than confifcation of all the efFedls, and ba-* 
** nifhment of the delinquent/' CicJciro men- 
tions the fame law to his friend ' Atticus, and 
even makes the puniihment capital, though 
he refolves at th^ fame time not to conform 
to it under his prefent circumftances, un-^ 
lefs his friend /kould ddvife him to the coa^ 
tnury. 



Whkh of diefe relators his given tis th« 
read penalty annexed to this law by Solon^ 

* Plut. in Vit. $oIon. art^. 

* A. Gellii Noa. Attic, lib. 2. c^ t2^ 
*.^pift. ad Auic. lib. lo. epift. x. 
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2 PREFACE. 

is fcarce worth our enquiry. But I canncJt 
help cbferving, that ftran^e as this law may 
appear at firft fight, yet if we refleft upon 
tne reafons of it, as they are affigned by Plu- 
tarch and A. Gellius, it will not appear un- 
worthy of that great l^iflator. 

The opinion of Plutarch is, " That So:- 
Ion intended no citizen, as foon as ever he 
had provided for the fecurity of his own pri- 
vate affairs, fhould be fo unfeeling with re- 
fpe6l to the public welfare as ' to affe6): a 
brutal infenfibility, and not fymjpathize with 
the diftrefs and calamities of ms country : 
but that he fhpuld immediately join the ho- 
nefterandjufter party; and rather rifque Ids 
all in defence ot the iide he had efpoufed^ 
than keep aloof fromdanger till he law which 
party proved the ftronger." 

The reafon g^ven by A. Gellius is more 
ilriking,and lei& liable to bbje^ipns than that 
of Plutarch. " If (fays that writer) all the 
good men in any ftate^ .When they .find 
themfelves too weak to ftem the torrent of a 
furious divided populace, and unable to fup- 
prefs a (edition at its firft breaking out> fhould 
tmmediately divide, and throw themfelves 
into the oppofite fides, the event in fiich a 
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diatfe would be, that each partjr, which they 
had difFcrcntly efpoufed, would naturally bc- 
^ih €o cool, and put tHerfifelves tinder fhtir 
oireftion, as perfenS of the greatefi weight 
and authority i thus it would be greatly in 
the power otfuch men fd cireumftSnced, to 
reconcile till differences/ dnd reftbre peace 
and tinidh, while they miitu^l^ reftrained 
and moderated the fury of their own party, 
iand fconviriced the Oppofite fide, that they 
lincerely wifhed and laboured fortheir fafety, 
riot for their deftruftion. 

Whdt effe£t this law had in the Atheniirt 
ftate is Tio where mentioned. However, asf 
it is plainly founded lipofithaft relation which 
every meiliber bteai's to the body politick, 
and that Irif ereft whicli every individual i^ 
fuppofed t6 have in the ^6od of the whole 
community; it is ftillj though not in exprefs 
terms, yet virtually received in etery free 
Country. For thoffe who continue neuter in 
any civil diffention, undftr the denomination 
df indderate men, whb keep aloof and wait 
quietly in order to follow the fortune of the 
prevailing fide, are generally ftigmatized with 
the opprobrious natme of Time-JerverSy and 
confequently neither efteemed, nor tnafted by 
cither party. 
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As our own cotintry is bleiTql; with Ac 
greateft (hare of liberty, fo is it ropre fubje6t 
^ to civil diflentions than any other nation in 
* Europe. Every man is a nplitician, ^d 
warmly attached to his refpe^ive partVi and 
this law of Solon's feems to take place as 
ftrongly in Britain, as ever it did in the moft 
fa£liou$ times at Athens. jPreedom of 
thought, or the liberty of the min<m arifes^ 
naturally from the very effence of our con- 
ftitution ; and the liberty of the prefs, that 
peculiar privilege of the Britifti fubje^t, ^ve$ 
every man a continual opportunity of laying 
Ivis fentimeflts before the Public. Would 
our political writers purfue the falutary in- 
tention of Solon, as ddiivered to us by A, 
Gellius in his explication of that extraordi- 
nary law, they might contribute greatly to 
the eflablifhmentof that harmony andiinioUi 
which can alone preferveandperpetui^te th? 
clui/ation of our conftitution. But the pppo^ 
fit? views and interefts of p^Lrtiesm^e the 
altercation endkfs; and the vi^ry over an 
ant^goniil is generally the idm, \^lft the 
inveftigatipn of trutn only, ought jever to, 
b^ the real end prppofed in all cqntroverfial 
inquiries. The points whicH .have lately 
exercifed fo mat>y pens, turn upon the pre- 
feht expediency, or abfolute inHgliifipancy, 
pf a Militia*, or, what principles conduce 
moft to the power, the happinefs, and the 

duration 
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duration of k free people. The difpute ha^ 
been cirned on, not only with warmth^ but 
even witk virulence. The chicane of fo-» 
phifhy has been employed, whilft indecent 
perfonal reflections, and the unfair charge 
of difa^e^on, have been * too often made 
ulc of to fiipply the defeft of argument, and 
to prejufice the reader, where tliey defpaired 
of confuting the writer. Hiftorical fa£i:s 
have been either mifreprefented, ,6r afcribed 
to wrong principles ; the hiftory of ancient 
nations has been quoted in general teiitis, 
without marking the different periods diC- 
tinguiihed by fome memorable change in the 
manners or conflitution of the fame people, 
which will ever make a wide difference in 
the aj^j^cation. 

■ -4: • 

Anxious after truth, and unfatisfied with 
fo many bold affertions deftitutc of all proof 
but the writer's word, which I- daily met 
with, I determined coolly and impartially 
to examine the evidence arifmg from an* 
cient hiftory, which both fides fo fr^uently 
appealed to: for bare fpeculative jeafoning 
is no^more conclufive in political inquiries 
than in phyfical. Fafts and experience 
alone muit decide: and political fa£ts and ex- 
perifehce muft alone be learned from hiftory. 
Determined therefore to judge for myfelf, I 
f arefully read over th€ hiftoritis of the moft 
5 2 e^lebrat^ 
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celcbwitc^ r«p^l>lics of antiquity jji thf^ ori-r 
ginal l^tfiguages, imbialTed either bv com-: 
ments or traSlations ; a part of hiftory of 
all otliers t:he moft inftruciive, and moft in^ 
tereftfng tp an Engliihman. 

As inftruftion ^as the fple end of my 
inquiries, I her? yenture to offer ^he refnlt 
of them tp the candor of the Public, finc^ 
my only motive for writing was a moft ar- 
dent cpnpern for the welfare of my coui>- 
try^ The defign therefore of thefe papers 
is, tp warn my countrymen, by the example 
pf others, of the fatal f phfequences which 
muft inevitably^ i^ttend pur inteftine divi- 
fions at this critical junfture } anH ^q iiv 
culcate the neceflity of that national vinion, 
upon whif h the ftrength, the fecurity, anil 
the duration pf a free ftate muft eternally 
depend. Happy, if my weak endeavour? 
pould in thQ Icaft contribute to attend fp 
ialutary, fp truly defir^ble! 

In th? numerous quotations from the 
Cro^k and I^atin hiftprians, which are un- 
poidable in a^rcatife pf this iiature, I have 
endeavoured to give the genuine fenf^ ai^d 
meaning pf the author, to the Ibei^ of mj 
. abilities. But as every reader has an eqvial 
jjght of judging for himielf, 1 have fubjoin^ 
j?d i9 the margin, the pnginal words of the 

author. 
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autfiojr, with the book, pagc^ n?tme, and 
date of the rei^peftive edition I made ufe of, ' 
for the eafe as well as the fatisfeftioh of Ac 
ctodid aiid judicious : for that vague and 
. earelefs manner, which fome writers affc^, 
of quoting an author by name^ohly, with- 
o\it ^ecitying the particular paffage referred 
to in evidence, is neither uleful, nor fatis'- 
faftory to the generality of readers ; whilft 
the Unfair memod, too often pra6lifed, of 
Quoting disjointed fcraps, or unconncft^ 
Sentences, is apt to raife ftrong fufpicions, 
that the real fentiments and intention of the 
author are kept out of fight, and that the 
writer is endeavouring to palm falfe evidence 
\ippn his readers. 

. I muft take the liberty of offering another 
reafon, which, I confefs, was of more weight 
with me, becaufe more perfonally intereft- 
|ng. As the Britifh ftate and tne ancient 
free Republicks were founded upon the fam? 
principles, and their policy and cpniElitution 
nearly fimilar, fo, as like caufcs will evey 
produce like effects, it is impoflible not to 
perceive an equal refembl^nce between their 
ftnd our manners, as they and we equally 
deviated from thofe firft principles. Unhap- 
pily, the refemblance between the manne^-s 
of our own times, and the manners of thole 
republicks in their moft degenerate periods^ 
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\3, in msMny reipe^is, fo (Ijiking^ that unteis 
the yrqrds in the origin^ were produced as^ 
vouchefs, atny w^U-mewin^ reader, unac^ 
quainted with thoi^ hiftorians, would be ap| 
to treat the defcriptions of thofe periods, 
which he may frequently meet with, as li^ 
centious, \indiftingaiiking fatire upon the 
prefcnts»g?, 

Th^ behi^Yipvy of fome of our politicaj 
writers makes an apology of this nature in 
fome meafure neceuary -, on the one hand, 
that I uiav avoid the imputation of pedan^r 
try, or bemg thought fond of an idle os- 
tentatious parage of learnings on the other, 
fefi a iJDork calculated to promote domejlick peace 
^nd uniotty Jlzould be fcr airbed ^ by tke perverfe^ 
nefs ofparU cot^rt^ion^ into (in ififatn^iitory 
fibel, 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I Am )iot at all furprifed at thpfe enco« 
miums which the pnilofophers and poetsr 
£> laviihly beflow upon the pleafures of a 
country retirement. The profufion of va- 
rying beauties, which attend the returning 
feaibris, fumifhes out new and inexhauftible 
Aibjefb for the entertainment of the ftudious 
and contemplative. Even winter carries 
charms for tne philofophic eye, and equalty 
(peaks the ftupendous power of the great 
Author of nature. To learch out and adore 
the Creator through his works, is our pri- 
mary duty, and claims the firft place in 
every rational mind. To promote the public 
good of the community of which we are 
bom members, in proportion to our fitu- 
ation and abilities, is our fecondary duty as 
men and citizens. I judged therefore a clofe 
attention to the ftudy of Hiftory the moft 
ufeful way of employing that time which my 
couiitry^recefs anbrded, as it would enable 

me 
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me to fulfil this obli^tion : and upon this 
principle I take the liberty of offering thefc 
papers as my mite towards the public 
good. 

In the courfe of thefe refearches nothing 
gave me fo much pleafure as the ftudy bt 
ancient hiftopy: becatife it made mefo truly 
fcnfiblc of the ineftimable value of our own 
conftitution, when I obferved the very dif- 
i^rent maxims and conduft, and the wrong 
contrail between the founders of defpoticK 
monarchies, and the legiflators of the free 
ftates of antiquity. In the former, that ab-- 
furd ^nd impious doctrine of millions created 
for the fole ufe and pleafure of one indivi- 
dual, feems to have been the firft pofition in 
their politicks, and the general rule of their 
conduft, The latter fixed the bafis of their 
refpe^tive ftates upon this juft and benevo- 
lent plan, ** That the fafety ^nd happinefs 
** ofthewholecommunity was the only end 
<* of all government/' The former treated 
mankind as brutes, and lorded it over them 
by force. The latter received them as their 
fellow-creatures, and governed them by rea- 
fon 1 hence whilft we deteft the former as 
the enemies and deftroyers, we cannot help 
admiring and revering the latter, as the lo- 
vers ana benefaftors of mankind. 

The hiftories which I confidered with the 
greateft attention^ gave me the high^ft en- 
tertain- 
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tertainment, and affe^ed me mpft, werQ 
thofe of the free ftates of Greece, Carthage, 
and iR.ome. I faw with admiration the pro- 
fo^indwifdcm and fagacity, the unwearied 
labour and difinterefted fpirit of thofe amia- 
ble and generous ipen, who contributed 
moft towards forming thofe ftates, and kt^ 
tlihg them upQn the firmeft foundations. | 
traced with pleafure their gradual progrefs 
towards that height of power, to which in 
procds of time they arrived; and I marked 
the various fteps and degrees by which Xh^J 
again declined, and at Uft funk gradually 
jnto their final diffolution, not without a 
Juft mixture of forrow and indignation. 

It wouljd be a labour of more curiofity, 
Jthan of real ufe at this time, to give a lont 
detail of the original formation of thole 
ftates, an4 the wife laws and inftitutions 
by which they were raifed to that envied 
degree of perreftion j yet a concife accpyut 
pf the primitive conftitution of each ftatc 
may be fo far neeeffary, as it will render the 
deviations from that conftitution more in- 
telligiblet and more fully illuftrate the caufes 
pf their ^nal fubverfion. But to point out 
and expofe the principal caufes, which con- 
tributed gradually to weaken, and at length 
demoliih and level with the ground, thofe 
beautiful fabricks raifed by the public vir- 
. tue, and cemented by the blood of fo many 

iUu^ 
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illurtrious patriots, will, in my opinion, be 
more intereftinz, and more inftruftive, 

Wheti i cotinder the conlHtutioii of our 
iftwn country, I cannot but think it the beft 
calculated for promoting the happinefs, and 
preferving the lives, liberty, arid property of 
inahldnd, of any yet recorded iii pfophane 
tiiftory. I am perfuadcd too, that our wife 
anceftqrs, who nrft formed it, adopted what- 
tpver they judged moflt excellent and valuable 
Ip thofc jRratcs when in their greateft per- 
fcftions and did all that human wifdom 
could do for rendering it durable, andtiranf- 
mitting it pure and entire to future gene- 
fations. But as all things under the iun arc 
fubjeft to change, and children arc too apt 
to forget and degenerate from the virtues of 
their lathers, there fecms great reafon to 
fear, that what has happened to thofe free 
ftates may at length prove the melancholy 
fate of our own country ; efoecially wheh 
we refleft, that the fame caules, which con- 
tributed to their ruin, operate at this time 
fo very flrongly amongft us. As I thought 
therefore that it might be of fome ufe to my 
country at this dangerous crifis, I have fe« 
lefted me interefting examples of thofe once 
free and powerful nations, who by totally 
deviating from thofe principles upon whicn 
they were originally founded, loft firft their 
liberty j and at laft their very exiftencc, fo fir 

as 
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as ta leave no other yeftiges reinaining of 
them as a people, but what ar^ to be found 
iA the records of hiftory. 

It is an undoubted truths that qur own, 
confHtution has ^t different times fufferfid 
very fevere fhocksy and been reduced moie 
thzn opce to the very point of ruin : but 
becapie it has hithertoprovidentially efcapedj 
we lare not to flatter ourfelyes that opportu« 
nities of recovery will always ofier. Ta 
me therefore th^ method or proof drawa 
from example, feeqaed mor? ijtrjJcing, as well 
as more level to every capacitv, than all j^pe* 
cuk^tive reafoning: for as tne fame cau&s 
will, by the flated laws of fubiunary affairs, 
fopnQr or later invariably produce the fame 
^e^, fo whenever we lee the fame maxims 
of government prevsul, the fame meafures^ 
purlued, and the fame coincidences of cir^ 
cifi^ances happen in our own coun^, 
whjich brought on, and attended the fubyer*^ 
lion of thote fiates^ we may plainly read our 
owi) fate in their cataflrophe, unlefs we ap- 
ply fbeedy and effectual remedies, before oi«p 
cafe IS pafl recovery. It is the befl way t^^ 
leari> wifdom in time from the fate of othersi: 
and if examples will not inflruiSt and miak^.; 
us wifer, I confefs myfelf utterly at a lofs to 
know what will. 

In my refleftions, which naturally arofe 

in the courfe of thefe refearches, truth and 

' • rr : - im- 
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impartiality Tiave been my only ^ides. / 
have endeavoured to flicwthe principalcaufesf 
of that degeneracy of manners, which re-^ 
duced thofe once brave and free people into 
tfie tooft abje£t flaveiy. I have HiarKed thef 
farming progrefs which the fame evils have 
already made, and itiU continue to make 
amongft us, with that honeft freedom which 
is the birthright of every Englifhman. My 
fble ^m is to excite thole who have the wel- 
fare of their country at heart, to unite their 
endeavouts in oppofing the fatal tendency 
of thofe evils, whilft thev are within the 
power of remedy. With tnis view, and this 
only, I have marked out the remote as well 
as immediate caufes of the ruin of thofe 
ftates, as fo many beiacons warning us to 
avoid the fame rocks upon which they 
ftruck, and at laft fufFered fhipwreck. 

Truth will ever be unpalatable to thofe 
who are determined not to relinquifh error, 
but can never give offence to the honeft and 
well-meaning amongft my countrymen. For 
the plain-dealing remonitrances of a friend 
differ as widely from the rancour of an ene-^ 
my, as the friendly probe of the phyficia» 
from the dagger of the afTaffin. 
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R E P L E C T I O N S 

O N T H E 

RISE and FALL 

O F T H E 

ANCIENT REPUBLICKS. 

C H A P. I. 

Of the Republick of Sparta* 

AL L the free ftates of Greece were at 
firft monarchial*, and feem to owe 
their liberty rather to the injudicious op- 
preffions of their relpeftive Kings, than to 
any natural propenfity in the people to al- 
ter their form of Government. But as they 
liad (marted fo feverely under an excefs of 
power lodged in the hands of one man, 
they were too apt to run into the other ex- 
treme, Democracy 5 a ftate of government 
the moft fubjeft of iall others to difunion 
and faftiott. 

Of all the Grecian ftates, that of Sparta 
fccms to have been the moft unhappy, be- 
fore their government was new-modelled by 
Lycurgus. The authority of their Kings 
«nd their laws (as Plutarch informs us) were 

. < Dion. Hfalicarn. p. 248< tdit. Rob. Steph. 1^46. 

alike 
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alike trampled upon and defpiied. Nothing 
could reftrain the infolence ot the headftrong 
encroachine populace i and the whole gO'* 
vemnjent tonjk into Anarchy and confiifion. 
From this deplorable fituation the wifdom 
and virtue of one great mah railed his coun« 
try to that h^ht of power, which was the 
eiWy and the terror of her neighbours. A 
convincing proof how far theinnuenceof one 
great and good mah will operate towards re^ 
tormingthemoft bold licentious pc$op)ei when 
he has once thoroughly acquired their eileem 
and confidence! Upon this principlcf Lycur- 
gus founded his plan of totally altering and 
new^moulding the conftitution of his coun^ 
try. A defign, all circumftances confidered, 
the moft daring, and the moft happily exe^ 
cuted, of any yet immbrtalifed in hiftonr '. 

Lycurj^us fucceeded to the moiety ol thtf 
crown ot Sparta at the death of his elder 
brother 5 but his brother's widow declaring 
herfelf with child, and that child proving to 
. be a fon, he immediately refigned the regal 
dignity to the new-bom infant, ^nd govern^ 
ed. as prote£^or and guardian of the yoimg 
prince during his minority. The generous 
and difinterefted behaviour of Lycurgus 
upon this occaiion endered him greatly to 
tne peoples "v^ho had already experienced 

' Plutarch relates this affair greasy to the honour 0/ 
Lycurgus in the beginning of "bis Life« 

the 



the happy effect of his wife and equitable 
ddminiftration. But to avoid the malice of 
the Queen-mdther and her faftion, who 
accufed him of defigns upon the crown, hei 
)rudently quitted both the government and 
lis countiy. In his travels during this vo- 
' untary exile, he drew up and thoroughly 
digefted his great fcheme of reformation* 
He vifited all thofe ftates which at that time 
were moft eminent for the wifdom of their* 
laws, or the form of their conftitution- 
He carefully obferved all the different infti^ 
tutioiis, and the gobd or bad effefts which 
they refpeftively produced on the manners 
,of each people. He took care to avoict 
what lie judged to be defefts 5 but fele6led 
whatever he found calculated to promote 
the happinefs of a people ^ and with thefa 
materials he formed his fo much celebrated 
plan of legiflation, which he very foon had 
an opportunity of reducing to pra6lice. Foi* 
the Spartans, thoroughly fenfible of thedif-^ 
ference between the adminiftration of Ly-* 
curgus and that 6f their Kings, not only 
earneftly wifhed for his prefence, but fent 
repeated deputations to intreat him to return, 
ahd free them from thofe numerous diforders 
Under which their country at that time la- 
boured. As the requeft of the people was 
unanimous, and the Kings no ways oppofed 
his returil, he judged it the critical time for 

C the 
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the execution of his fcheme. por he found! 
affairs at home in the diftraftedfituation they 
had been reprefented, and the whole body 
of the people in a difpofition proper for his 
purpofe. 

Lycurgus begart his reform with a change 
in the conftitutiofi, which at that time con- 
fifted of a confufed medley of hereditary mo- 
narchy divided between two famiUes, and a 
diforderly Democracy, utterly deftitute of the 
balance of a third intermediate power, a 
circumftance fo effential to the duration of 
all mixed governments. To remedy this 
evil, he eftablilhed a fenate with fuch a de- 
gree of power, as might fix them the in- 
expugnable barrier of the conftitution againft 
the encroachments either of Kings or peo- 
ple. The Crown of Sparta had been long, 
divided between two families defcended ori- 
ginally from the fame anceftor, who jointly 
enjoyed the fucceflion. But though Ly- 
curgus was ferifible that all the mifchiefs 
which had happened to the ftate, arofe from 
this abfurd divifion of the regal power, yet 
he made no alteration as to the fucceffion of 
the two families.. Any innovation in fo 
nice a point might have proved an endlefs 
fource of civil commotions, from the pre- 
tenfions of that line which fliould happen 
to be excluded. He therefore left them the 

title 
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title and the infignia of royalty, but limited 
their authority, which he cdnlSned to the 
btifinefs of war and religion. To the peoplif 
he gave the privilege of ele6tiitg the fena- 
tors, arid givihg their fahftion to thofe laws 
which the Kings and feridte fhould ap-* 
prove. 

When Lycurgus had regjulated the go-^ 
vernment, he undertook a tafk more arduous! 
than any of the fabled labours of Hercules. 
This was to neW-mould his countrymeui by 
extirpating all the deftrudlive paffidns, and 
railing them above every weaknefs and in- 
firmity of human nature. A fcheme which 
all the .great Philofophcrs had taught in 
theory, but norie except Lycurgus was eveif 
able to reduce to praftice. 

As he found the two extremes, of great 
wealth arid great indigence^ were the fource 
of infinite mifchi^fs m a free ftate, he di-- 
vided the lands of the whole territory into/ 
equal lots, proportioned to the number of the 
inhabitants; He appointed publick tables, at 
which he Enjoined all the citizens to eat 
together without diftinftion; and he fubjeft- 
cd every man, even the Kings themfelves, id 
a ' fine, if they fliould violate this law by 

. ' "Ayiiof yuv tS gawfXwj 
i'lut. rita l^ycur. pag. 46.' lit. c. Edit. Xiglandr]\ 

C a ^f- 
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eating at their own houfes. Their diet was 
plain^ fimple, and regulated by the law, and 
diftributed amongft the guefts in equal por- 
tions. Every member was obliged monthly 
to contribute his quota for the provifion of 
his refpeftive table. The converfation al- 
lowed at thefe publick repafts turned wholly 
upon fuch fubjefts as tended moft to improve 
the minds of the younger fort in the prin- 
ciples of wifdom and virtue. Hence, as 
Xenophon obferves, they were fchools not 
onl)r for temperance and fobriety, but alfa 
for inflxu6tion* Thus Lycurjgus mtroduced 
a perfeft equality amongft his countrymen. 
The higheft and the loweft fared alike as to 
diet, were all lodged and cloathed alike^ 
without the Icaft variation either in faihiou • 
or materials. 

When by thefe means he had extermi- 
nated every fpecies of luxury, he next re- 
moved all temptation to the acquifition of 
wealth, that fatal fource of the innumerable 
•vils which prevailed in every other country. 
He effejftedL this with his ufual policy, by 
fprbidding the currency of gold and filver 
money^ and fubftituting an iron coinage of 
great weight and little value, which conti- 
nued the only current coin through the whole 
Spartan dominions for feveral ages. 

• T. 
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To bar up the entrance of Wealth, and 
guard his citizens againft the contagion o( 
Corruption, he abfolutely prohibited navi- 
gation and commerce, though his country- 
contained a largeextentof fea-coaft,fumiftied 
with excellent harbours. He allowed as 
little intercourfe as poffible with foreigners, 
nor fuffered any of his countrymen to vifit 
the neighbouring ftates, unlefs when the 
publick biifinefs required it, left they fhould 
oe infefted with tneir vices. Agriculture, 
and fuch mechanick trades as were abfolute- 
ly neceflary for their fubfiftence, he confined 
to their flaves the Ilotes j but he banifhed 
all thofe arts which tended either to debafe 
the mind, or enervate the body. Mufick 
he encouraged, and poetry he admitted, but 
both fubjei5t to the infpedlion of the ma- 
giftrates *. Thus, by the equal partition of 
the lands, and the abolition of gold and filver 
money, he at once preferved his country 
from luxury, avarice, and all thofe evils 
which arife from an irregular indulgence of 
the paflions, as well as all contentions about 

{)roperty, with their confequence, vexatious 
aw-fuits. 

To infure the obfervance of his laws to 
the lateft pofterity, he next formed proper 

« Lycurgus was the firft who collefled fhe entire 
works of Honicr j wliich he brought into Greece out of 
A4a*Minor. 

C 3 regu^ 
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regulations for the education of their chil^ 
dren, which he efteemed one of the greate^ 
duties of a Icgiflator. His grand maxim was, 
^' That chUdren were the pi'opeity of the 
" ftate, to whom alone the'u" ediic^tion was 
?* to be intrufted." In rfieir fir^ infancy, the 
nurfes \yerp inftrufted to indulge them nei- 
ther in their diet, nor in thpfe little froward 
humours which are fo peculiar to that age ; 
to inure them to bear cold and facing ; to 
ponquer their firft: fears by acci:fftQming them 
; to folitude and darknels -, and to ' prepare 
them for that ftrifter ftatd of difcipline, to 
which they were fopn to be initiated. 

when arrived at the age of feven years, 
they were taken from the nurfes, and placed 
in their proper clafles. The diet and cloath- 
ing of all were the fame, juft fufficient to 
fupport nature, and defend them from the 
inclemency of the fcalbns ; and they all 
Jodged alike in the fame dormitpry on beds 
of reeds, to which for the fake of warmth 
t;hey were allowed in. winter to add the down . 
of thiftles. Their fports and exerciles were 
fuch as contributed to render their limbs 
fupple, arid their bodies compaft and firm. 
They were accuftomed tp run up the fteep- 
eft rocks par^fopt 3 and fwimming, dancing, 
hunting, boxing, and wreftling,' were their 
ponftant diverfipns. Lycurgus was equally 
iblicitous in training up the youth to a habit 

of 
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of paffive courage as well as aftive. They 
were taught to defoife pain no lefs than dan- 
ger, and to bear the fevereft fcourgingswith 
the moft invincible conftancy and refolution^ 
JFor to flinch under the ftrokes, or to exhi- 
bit the leaft fign of any fenfe of pain, was 
deemed highly infamous. 

Nor were tne minds of the Spartan youth 
cultivated with lefs care. Their learning, as 
Plutarch informs us, was fufficient for their ' 
occafions, for Lycurgus admi|:te4 nothing 
but what was truly ufeful. They carefully 
inftilled into their tender minds the great 
duties of religion, and the facred indii^en- 
fable obligation of an oath, and trained them 
up in the bipft of fciences, the principles of 
wifdom . and virtue. The lov? pf their 
Country feeiaed to be almoft innate; and this 
leading maxim, " That every Spartan was 
" the property of his country, and had no 
" right over himfelf," was by the force of 
education incorporated into their very na- 
ture. 

When they arrive^ to manhood they were 
inroUed in their militia, and allowed to be 
prefent in their public^ affemblies : Pri- 
vileges which only fubjefted them to a dif- 
ferent difcipline. For the employments and 
way of living of the citizens of Sparta were 
fixed, and fettled by as ftrift regulations as 
in an army upon aftual fervice. When 

C 4 they 
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they took the field, indeed, the jrigour of 
their difcipline with r^fpeSl to diet and the 
ornament of their perfons was much foftened, 
4b that the Spartans were the only people. ii^ 
tht univerfe, to whom the toils pf war af? 
forded eafe and relaxation. In faft, Lycur-r 
gus's plan of civil government was evidentr^ 
ly defigned to preferve his country free and 
independent, and to form the minds of hi? 
citizens for the enjoyment of that rational 
and manly h'appinefs which can find nq 
place in a breaft enflavpd by the pleafures of 
the fenfes, pr ruffled by the paffions ; and the 
' military regulations which he eftablifhed, 
were as plainly calculated for theproteftionof 
his country from the encroachments of he^; 
ambitious neighbours. For he left npalternaT 
tive to his people but death or victory; and 
he laid them under a necefTity of obferving 
thofe regulations, by fubftituting the -valour 
of the inhabitants in the place of walls and 
fortifications for the defence of their city. 

If we refleft that human nature is at all 
times and in all places the fame, it feems tq 
the laft degree aftonifliing, how Lycurgus 
could te able to introduce fuch a felfrdenyr 
ing plan qf difcipUne a|nongft a diforderly 
licentious people : A feheme, which not only 

» Plutarch has taken no notice of thenn. But Xeno- 
phon has fully explained them in his treatife pnthe Sparr 
tail republici^, P* 542, & fc<lt 

levelled 
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levelled at once all diftinftion, as to pro- 
perty, between the richeft and the pooreft 
individual, but compelled the greateft per- 
fons in the ftate to fubmit to a regimen 
which allowed only the bare neceflaries of 
life, excluding every thing which in the 
Qpinion of mankind feems effential to its 
comforts and enjoyments, I obferved be^ 
fore, that he had fecured the efteem and con- 
fidence of his countrymen -, and there was, 
befides, at that time a very lucky concur- 
rence of circumftances in his favour. • The 
two Kings were men of little fpirit, and lefs 
abilities, and the people were glad to ex- 
change their diforderly ftate for any fettled 
form of government. By his eftabliftiment 
pf a Senate, confifting or thirty perfons who 
held their feats for life, and to whom he 
committed the fuprenje power in civil af- 
fairs, he brought the principal nobility into 
his fcheme, as they naturally expected a 
fhare in a government which they plainly 
faw inclined fo much to an Ariftocracy. Even 
the two Kijigs very readily accepted feats in 
his fenatC;, to fecure fome degree of autho- 
rity. He awed the people into obedience by 
the fanftion he procured for his fcheme 
from the oracle at Delphos, whofe decifions 
were, at that time, revered by all Greece as 
divine and infallible. But the greateft dif- 
ficulty he had to encounter, was, to procure 
*^ .the 
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the equal partition of the lands. The very 
firft propofal met with fo violent an oppo-r 
fition from the n^en of fortune, that a ifray 
enfued, in which Lycurgus loft one of his 
eyes. But the people, ftruck with the fight 
of the blood of this admired legiflator, feized 
the ofFender, one Alcander, a young man of 
a hqt, but not difingenuous difpofition, and 
gave him up to Lycurgus to be punift^ed, at 
difcretion. But the humane and generous 
behaviour of Lycurgus quickly made a con- 
vert: of Alcander, and wrought luch a change, 
that from an enemy he became his greateft 
admirer ajid advocate with the people. 

Plutarch ^nd the reft of the Greek hifto- 
rians leave us greatly in the dark as to the 
means by which Lycurgus was able to make 
lb bitter a pill, as the divifiofi of jproperty, 
go dpwn with the wealthy part of nis coun- 
trymen. They tell us indeed, that he carri- 
ed his point by the gentle method of reafon- 
ing and perfuafion, joined to that religious 
awe which the divine fandion of the oracle 
imprefled fo deeply on the minds of the citi- 
zens. But the caufe, in my opinion, does not 
feem equal to the efFeft. For the furious op- 
pofition which the rich made to the very firft 
motion for fuch a diftribution of property, 
e\dnces plainly, that they looked upon the re- 
fponfes of the oracle as mere priefl;-craft, and 
treated it as the efprits-forts have done reli- 
gion 
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gion in modern times j I mean, as a ftate- 
fengine fit only to be played off upon the com7 
mon people. It feems moft probable, in my 
opinion, tKat as he efFefted the change in the 
/confti):ution by the' diftribution of the fu- 
preme power amoiigft the principal perfons, 
when he formed his fenate ; fo the equal par- 
tition of property was the bait thrown out to 
bring over tne body of the people intirely to 
his intereft. I fhould'ratiher think that he 
compelled the rich to fubmit to fo eratine a 
mealure, by the afliftancc of the poorer citi- 
zens, who were vaftly the maiority. 
' As foon as Lycurgus had thoroughly fet- 
tled his new policy, and by hjs care and afli»- 
jiijity imprinted his laws fo deeply in the 
minds and manners of his countrymen, that 
he judged the conftitution able to fupport it- 
felf, and ftand upon its own bottom, nis laft 
fcheme was, to fix and perpetuate its dura- 
tion down to lateft pofterity, as far as human 
prudence and human means could effeft it. 
To bring his fcheme to bear, he had again 
rebourfe to the fame pious artifice which had 
fiicceeded fo well in the beginning. He told 
the people in a general aflembly, that he 
could not poflibly put the finilhing ftroke to 
his new eftabliftimcnt, which was the moft 
effetitial point, till he had again confulted the 
oracle. As they all expreffed the greateft 
cagernpfs for his undertaking the journey, he 
^ 1^-^ 
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laid hold of fo fair an opportunity to bind the 
Kings, fenate, and people, by the moft folemn 
oaths, to the ftrid obfervance of his new 
form of government, and not to attempt the 
ieaft alteration ih any one particular tdl his 
return from Delphos. He had now com* 
pleted the great defign^ which he had long in 
view, and bid an eternal adieu to his country. 
The queftion he put to the oracle was, 
*^ Whether the laws he had already efta- 
blifhed, were rightly formed to make and pre- 
ferve his countrymen virtuous and happy ?" 
The anfwer he received was juft as favourable 
as he defired. It was, " That his laws were 
excellently well calculated for that purpofe ; 
and that Sparta fhould continue to be the 
moft renowned city in the world, as long as 
her citizens perfifted in the obfervance ofthe 
laws of Lycurgus." He tranfmitted both 
the queftion and the anfwer home to Sparta 
in writing, and devoted the remainder oi^ his 
life to voluntary baniihment. The accounts 
in hiftory of the end of this great man are 
very uncertain. Plutarch affirms, that as his 
refolution was never to releafe his country- 
men from the obligation of the oath he had 
laid them under, he put a voluntary end to 
his life at Delphos by fafting. Plutarch ex- 
tols the death of Lycurgus in very pompous 
terms, as a moft unexampled inftance of he- 
roic patriotifm, fince he bequeathed, as he 

terms 
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terms it, his death to his country, aa the per- 
petusll guardian to that haj)pinefs, which he 
had procured for them during his life-time. 
Yet the fame hiftorian acknowledges another 
tradition, that Lycurgus ended his days in 
the ifland of Crete, and defired, as his laft re- 
queft, that his body fhould be burnt, and his 
aflies thrown into the fea ' ; left, if bis re- 
mains fliould at any time be carried back to 
Sparta, his countrymen might look upoa 
themfclves as releafed from their oath as 
much as if he had returned alive, and be in- 
duced to alter his form of government. I 
own, I prefer this latter account, as more 
agreeable to the genius and policy of that 
wife and truly difinterefted legiflator. 

The Spartans, as Plutarch aflcrts, held the 
firft rank in Greece for difcipline and reputa- 
tion full five hundred years, by ftriftly ad-* 
herine to the laws of Lycurgus ; which not 
one ot their Kings ever infringed for fourteen^ 
focceffions quite down to the reign of the 
firft Agis. For he will not allow the crea- 
tion of thofe magiftrates called the Ephori to^ 
k anyinnovation in the conftitution, fincehe 
affirms it to have been,. " * not a relaxation, 
but an extenfion^ of the civil polity," But 
notwithftaniing the glofs thrown over the in- 
fiitution of theEphori by this nice diftinftion 

* Plut. Vit. Ljrcurg. ad finem. 
Plttt. ibid. .p. 58. A. 'H ya^ Tiy 'Efo^uv xaTarofrts^ &c. 
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of Plutarch's, it certainly induced as fatal a 
change into the Spartan conftitution, as the 
Tribunefhip of the people, which was formed 
lipon that model, did afterwards into theRo- . 
man. For inftead of enlarging and ftrength- 
ening the ariftocratical power, as Plutarch 
afferts, they gradually ufui-ped the whole go- 
vernment, and formed themfelves into a moft 
tyrannical Oligarchy.* 

The Ephori (a Greek word figniiyihg in- 
Ipedlors or overfeers) were five in number,, 
and elected annuallv by the people out of 
their own body. Tne exa6t time of the ori- 
gin of this inftitution^ and of the authority 
annexed to their office, is quite uncertain.. 
Herodotus afcribesittoLycurgus> Xenophon 
to Lycui^us jointly with the principal citi- 
zens of Sparta. Ariftotle and Plutarch fix it 
under the reign of Theopompus and Poly- 
dorus, and attribute the mftitirtion exprefly 
to the former of thofe princes, about 130 
years after the death of Lycurgus. I cannot 
but fubfcribe to this opinion as the moft pro- 
bable, becaufe the firft political conteft we 
meet with at Sparta happened under the reign 
of thofe princes, when the people endea-* 
voured to extend their privilege^ beyond the 
limits prefcribed by Lycurgus. But as the 
joint oppofition of the Kings and fenate was 
eqally warm, the creation of this magiftrd- 
cy out of the body of the people, feems to 

have 
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have been the Hep taken at that time to com- 
promife tlie affaii', a?id reftore the publick 
tranquillity : A meafure which the Roman 
fenate copied afterwards, in the ereftion of 
the Tribunefhip, when their people mutinied, 
and made that memorable feceffion to the 
mons facer. I am confirmed in this opinion 
tjy the relation which Ariftotle giv5^ us, ' of 
a remarkable difpute between Theopompus 
and his wife upon that occafion. The Queen, 
much diffatisned with tlie inftitution oFthe 
Ephori, reproached her hufband greatly for 
fubmitting to fuch a diminution of the regal 
authority, and afked him if he was not 
afhamed to tranfmit the crown to his'poftcri- 
ty fo much weaker and worfe circumftanced, 
tnan he received it from his father. His an- 
swer, which is recorded amongil the laconic 
bom mots J was, " "" No, for I tranfmit it 
" more lalling." But the event fliewed that 
the lady was a better politician, as well as 
truer prophet, than her hufband. Indeed the 
natureoT their office, the circumflances of 
their eledlion, and the authority they afTum- 
cd, are convincing proofs that their office 
was firfl extorted, and their power afterguards 
gradually extended, by the violence of the 
people, irritated too probably by theoppreC* 

' De RebufpubU cap. n. p. 154. vol. 2. Edit. BafiU 
. ^ O^ ir,Ta favaL ^a^ao iufAi yao V J nxp^viUTifav* 

five 
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five behaviour of the Kings and fenate. Fof 
whethertheir power extended no fartherthan 
to decide, when the two Kings differed in 
opinion, and to over-rule in favour of hira 
whofe fentiments fhould be moft conducive 
to the publickintereft, as we are told by Plu- 
tarch in the life of Agis ; or whether they 
were at firft only feleft friends, whom ther 
Kings appointed as deputies in their abfence^ 
when they were both compelled to take the 
field together in their long wars with the 
MefTenians, as the fame author tells us by 
the mouth of his hero Cleomenes, is a pointy 
which hiftory does not afford us light enough 
to determine. This however is certain, from 
the concurrent voice of all the antient hifto-^ 
rians, that at lafl they not only feized upon 
every branch of the adminiftration, but af* 
fumed the power of imprifoning, depofin^, 
and even putting their Kings to death by theif 
own authority. The Kings too, in return, 
fometimes bribed, fometimes depofed or mur* 
dered the Ephori, and employed their wholef 
intereft to procure fuch perfons to be elefted, 
as they juflged would be mofl tradable. I 
look therefore upon the creation of the 
Ephori as a breach in the Spartan conftitu-^ 
tion, which proved thefirfl inlet to fa6lionand 
corruption. For that thefe evils took rife 
from the inftitution of the Ephori, is evident 
* from 



from the teftimony of Ariftotle, " 'who 
thought it extremely impolitick to ele£t ma- 
giftrateSj vefted with the fupreme power in 
the ftatCj out of the body of the people ; 
becaufe it often happened, that men extreme- 
ly indigent were railed in this manner to the 
. helm, whom their very poverty tempted to 
become venaL For the Ephori, as he affirms, 
had;not only been frequently guilty of bri- 
bery before his time, but, even at tlie very 
time he wrote, fpme of thofe magiftrates, 
corrupted by money, ufcd their utmoft endea- 
vours, at the publick repafts, to accomplifh 
the 4eftru6tion of the whole city. He adds 
too, that as their power was fo great as to 
amount to aperfe6t tyranny, the Kings them-^ 
felves were neceffitated to court their favour 
by fuch methods as greatly hurt the confti- 
tution, which from an Ariftocracy, degene- 
i*ated into an abfolute Democracy* For that 
ihagiftracy alone had engrolied the whole 
government." 

From thefe remarks of the judicious Ari- 
ftotle, it is evident that the Ephori had to- 
tally deltroyed the balance of power eftablifli- 
ed byLycurgus. From the tyranny therefore 
of this magiftracy proceeded thole convul- 
fions which fo frequently fnook the ftate of 
Sparta, and at laft gradually brought an its 

* Arift. de Rebufpubl. lib. 2. c. 7. p. 122. lit. i# 
vol. a. , 
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total flibverfion. But though this fatal alt«^ 
ration in the Spartan conftitutionmiift be im-* 
puted to the intrigues of the Ephori and 
their faction, yet it could never, in my opi-* 
nion, have been efFefted, without a previous 
degeneracy in their manners j which muft 
have been the confequenee of fome deviation 
from the maxims of Lycufgtis. 

It appears evidently from the teftimofty of 
Polybius and Plutarch, that the great fcheme 
of the Spartan legiflator was, to provide for 
the lafting fdcurity of his Country againft all 
foreign invalions, and to perpetuate the blef- 
fings of liberty and independency to the 
people. By the generous plan of difciplind 
which heeftablifhedjhe rendered his country- 
men invincible at home. By banilhing gold 
and filver, and prohibiting commerce and 
the ufc of lhipj)ing, he propofed to confine 
the Spartans withm the limits of their owij. 
territories ; and by taking away tfie means, 
to reprefs all defires of rhaking conqueft^ 
tjpon their neighbours. But the fame love 
of gloiy and of their country which madp 
them lo terrible in the field, quickly pro- 
duced ambition and a luft of domination j 
and ambition as naturally opened the way for 
avarice and corruption. For ^ Polybius 
truly obferves, that as long as they extended 

* Pplyb, lib. 6>, p. 68s- voU u edit. Ifaac. Gronov. 
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^heir views no farther than the dominion ovei^ 
their neighbouring ftates, the produce of^ 
their own country was fufficient for what 
liipplies they had occafion for in fuch Ihort 
excurfions. But when, in direft violation 
of the laws of Lyciirgus, they began to till- 
dertake more diftarit expeditions both by fea 
gind land, they quickly felt the want of ^ 
publick fitiid to defray their extraordinary 
expences* For they found by experience, that 
neither their iron rftoriey, nor their niethod 
of trucking the anhiial produce of their own 
lands for fuch commodities as tlley wanted 
(which was the only trafiick allowed by the 
laws of Lycurgus) could pofliblyinfwer their 
demands upon thofe occafidris . Hence theif 
ambition, as the fame hiftdrian remarks, laid 
them under the fcandalous neceflity of pay-* 
ing fervile coiirt to the Perlian nionirchs fof 
peduniary fupplies and fubfidies, to impofci 
heavy tributes upon the conquered iflarids^ 
and to exa£t money from the other Grecian 
ftates, as occafions required. 

Hiftoriansunariimoufly agree, that wealtli, 
with its attendants lu^tury and corruption, 
gained admiflion at Spartd in tHe reign of the 
nrft Agis. Lyfander, like a Hero and a Po- 
litician ; a man of the greateft abilities and 
the gredteft diflioriefty that Sparta, ever pro- 
duced'; rapacious after money, which at the 
ikme time he defpifed, and a ilave only to 
D 2 dm- 
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ambition^ was the author of an innovation 
fo fatal to the manners of his countrymen^ 

' After he had enabled his counti'y to give law 
to all Greece by his conquefit of Athens^ he 
fent home that immenfe mafs of wealthy 
which the plunder of fo many ftates had put 
into his pofleflion- The moft fenfible men 
amongft the Spdrtans, dreading the fatal coh- 

' fequences of this capital breach of the infti- 
tutions of their legiflator, protefted ftrongly 
before theEphori againft the introduflion of 
gold and filver, as pefts deftruftive to the 
jpublick. The Ephori referred it to the de- 
'Cifion of the fenate^ who, dazzled with the 
lufti'e of that money, to which 'till that time 
they had been utter ftrangers, decreed, "That 
gold and filver money might be admitted for 
the fervice of the ftate ; but made if deaths 
if any fhould ever be found in the poffefRon 
»bf a private perfon/' This decilion Plutarch 
xrenfures as weak and fophiftical *• As if 
Lycurgus was only afraid limply of money, 
and not of that dangerous love of money 
which is generally its concomitant; a paffion 
'which is fo far from being rooted out by 
thi£ reftraint laid upon private per fons, that 
it was rather inflamed by the effeem and va- 
lue which was fet upon money by the pub- 
Uck, Thus, as he juftly remarks,, whilfl; 

* Plutr in Vlt. Lyfand. p. 44a. lit. £. . . 
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they barred up the houfes of private citizens 
againft the entrance of Wealtn by the terror 
and fafeguard of the Law, they left their 
minds more expofed to the love of money 
and the influence of corruption, by raifing 
an univerfal admiration and defire of if , as 
fomething great and refpe6lable. The truth 
of this remark appears by the inflance given 
us by Plutarch, of one Thorax, a great friend 
of Lyfander's, who was put to death by the 
Ephori, upon proof that a quantity of filver 
had been actually found in his poffeffion. 

From that time Sparta became venal, and 
grew extremely fond of fubfidies from fo- 
reign powers. Agefilaus, who fucceeded 
Agis, and was one of the greatefl of their 
Kings, behaved in the latter part of his life 
more like a captain of a band of mercena- 
ries, than a King of Sparta. He received a 
large fubfidy from Tachos, at that time King 
of Egypt, and entered into his fenrice with a 
body or troops which he had raifed for that 
purpofe. Butwhen Neclanabis, who had re- 
belled againft his uncle Tachos, offered him 
more advantageous tertns, he quitted the 
unfortunate Monarch and went over to his 
rebellious nephew \ pleading the intereft of 
his country, in excufe for fo treacherous and 
infamous an aftion. So great a change had 

? Plut, it\ VH. Agefi. p. 617. lit. C, 
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the ijitrpdu6lion of money already made i^ 
the nfianners of tjie leading Spartans ! 

Plutarch dates the firft origin of corrup- 
tion, that difeafe of the body politick, and 
confequently the decline of Sparta, from that 
memorable period, when the Spartans having 
fubverted the domination of Athens, glutted 
themfelves (as he terms it) with gold and 
filver *. f'or when once the love of money 
had crept intp their city, and avarice and the 
moft fordid meannefs gre\v up with the jpof-; 
fe0ion, as luxury, effeminacy, and diffipa- 
tion did with the enjoyment of wealthy 
Sparta was. deprived of many pf her ancient 
glories and advantages, and funk greatly both 
in power and reputatiqn, till the reign of - 
Ag^s.^nd Leonidas *. But as the original al- 
jQtments of land were yet preferved (the 
piutnber of which Lycurgus had fixed and 
decreed to be kept up by a particular law) 
^nd were tranfmitted down from father to 
fpn by hereditary fuccpflion, the fame con- 
iiitutipnal order and equality ftill remain^ 
ing, raife^ up the ftate again, hpwever,'from 
other political kpfes. 

Under the reigns of thofe two Kings hap- 
pened the mortal blow, which fubverted the 
very foundation of their conftitution, Epi- 



' In Vit. Agid. p. 796. Ht. C. 
* Ibid. p. 797. lit. ^. 
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tadeus, one of the Ephori, upon a quarrel 
with his fon, carried his refentment fo far 
as to procure a law which permitted eveiy one 
to alienate their hereditary lands, either by 
gift or fale, during their life-time, or by will 
at their deceafe. This law produced a fatal 
alteration in the landed property. For as 
Leonidas, one of their Kings, who had lived 
a long time at the court of * Seleuc\is^ and 
married a lady of that country, had intro- 
duced the pomp and luxury of the Eaft at 
his return to Sparta, the old inftitutions of 
Lycurgus, which had fallen into difufe, were 
by his example foon treated with contempt. 
Hence the neceffityof the luxurious, and 
the extortion of the avaricious, threw the 
Tfhqle property into fo few hands \ that 
out of leven hundred, the number to. which 
the ancient Spartan families were then re- 
duced, about one hundred only were in pof- 
feffion of their refpeftive hereditary lands al- 
lotted by Lycurgus. The reft, as Plutarch 
obferves, livpi an idle life in the city, an 
indigent abje£Lherd, alike deftitute of fortune 
and employment^ in their wars abroad, in- 
dolent difpirited daftards ; at home ever ripe 
for fedition and infurre6lions, and greedily 
catching at every.opportunity of embroiling 

' In Vit. Agid. p. 797. lit. A. 
* I>id. lit. E. 
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jiflFairs, in hopes of fuch a change as might 
enable them to retrieve their fortunes. Evils, 
which the extremes of wealth and indi-f 
gehce are ever produftivc of in free coun-. 
tries. 

Young Agis, the third of that name, and 
the moft virtuous snd accompliihed King 
that ever fat upon the throne of Sparta fince 
the reign of the great Agefilaus, undertooik 
the reform of the ftate, and sittempted to 
re-£ftablifh the old Lycurgic cpnftitution, as 
the only means of extricating his country 
out of her diftrefles, and railing her to her 
former dignity and luftre. An enterprize at^ 
tended not only with the greateft difficukies, 
but, as the times were fo corrupt, with the 
greateft danger \ He began with trying the 
efficacy of example, and though he had been 
bred in all the pleafi^res and delicacy which 
affluence could procure, or the fondnefs of 
his raother and grandmother, who were the 
wealthieft people in Sparta, could indulge 
him in, yet he at once changed his way of 
life as well as his drefs, and conformed to 
the ftrifleft difcipline of l^ycurgus in every 
particular. This * generous vidlory over his 
paffions, the moft difficult and moft glorir- 
pys qf aU others, had fp great ^n effeft 

? Vita Agid. p, 797. lit. B. 

^ Ibid, lit. g, 
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lamongft the younger Spartans, that they came 
into his meafures with more alacrity and 
zeal than he could poffibly have hoped fon 
Encouraged by this fuccefs, Agis brought 
over fome of the principal Spartans, amongft 
whom was his uncle Agelilaus, whofe inr 
fluence he made ufe of to perfuade his mo- 
ther, ' who was fiftcr to Agefilaus, to join 
his party. For her wealth, and the great 
number of her friends, dependants, and debt^* 
ors, made her extremely powerful, and gave 
her great weight in all public tranfaflipns. 

His mother, terrified at firft at her fon^s 
raflmefs, condemned the whole as the vifion* 
ary fcheme of a young man, who was at* 
tempting a meafure not only prejudicial to 
the ftate, but quite imprafticable. But when 
the reafonings of Agefilaus had convinced her 
that it would not only be of the greateft 
utility to the publick, but might be efFefted 
with great eafe and fafety, and the King 
himfelf intreatedhcr to contribute her wealth 
and intereft to promote an enterprize which 
would redound fo much to his glory and 
reputations ^ fhe and the reft of her fe- 
male 

• Ibid. p. 798. lit. B. 

* Something feems plainly to be wanting in this paf- 
. fage, which is ftrangely obfcure and intricate. It is 

evident that Agis employed his uncle Agefilaus to per- . 
fuade his mother, who was Agefilaus's fifter : rnv fjt,f]TEf» 
«r«dliiy, a3«xpiv olqav t5 'Ayrj<ri^«a. Th« king himfelf 
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male friends at laft changed their fentiments. 
Fired then with the fameglorious emulation, 
and ftimulated to virtue, as it were by fome 
divine impulfe, they not only voluntarily 
fpurred on Agis, but fummoned and encou-. 
raged all their friends, and incited the other 
ladies to engage in fo generous an enter- 
prize. ' For they were confcious (as Plutarch 
obferves) of the great afcendency which the 
Spartan women had always over their huf- 
bands, who gave their wives a much greater 
Ihare in the publick adminiftration, than 
their wives allowed them in the management 

intrcats his mother to affid him, eunot 3k u pxvi- 
T^us ihlro T>?; /tA>iTfo$, &c. And after he has enumerr 
ated the advantages which would refult from his fcheme, 
Plutarch abruptly adds, 5t« fitrimaov tm^ yvifjMig at 
Xwothih &^* i" ^^^ plural number, though he had juft 
before mentioned ^gis's mother only, as t^e woman ap- 
plied to on this occafion. It is evident therefore, that 
bis grandmother and all their female friends and rela- 
lions muft have been prefent at that time, though not 
mentioned, and that they were the only Spartan ladies 
Y?^^ho came heartily into his fchcme. For when Agis 
afterwards offers his whole fortune to the publick, he 
aiTures the people that his mother and grandmother, 
To^ ACTiTE^a^a and bis friends and relations, who were 
the richeft families in Sparta, were ready to do the fame* 
As Agis certainly includes the wives of his friends and 
relations, and mentions no other women, I have taken 
that fpeech for my guide in giving the fenfe of this 
whole paffage, in which I couJJd get nQ afliftanqe fj;om 
any of the commentators. - ' 

' In Vit. Agid. p. 798. lit.D, 
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pf their domeftick affairs. A circumftance 
which at that time had drawn almoft all 
the Avealth of Sparta into the hands of the 
women, and proved a terrible, and almoft 
unfurmountable obftacle to Agis. For the 
Ladies had violently oppofed a fcheme of 
reformation, which not only tended to de- 
prive them of thofe jpleafures and trifling or-, 
haments, which, from their ignorance of 
what was truly good and laudable, they ab- 
furdly looked upon as their fupreme happi- 
nefs, but to rob them of that refpeft and 
authority which they derived from their fu- 
perior wealth. Such of them therefore as 
were unwilling to give up thefe advantages, 
applied to Leonidas, and intreated him, as 
he was the more refpeftable man for his 
age and experience, to check his young hot- 
headed colleague, and quafh whatever at- 
tempts he fhould make to carry his deligns 
into execution. The older Spartans were 
no lefs averfe to a reformation q£ that na- 
ture. For as they were deeply immerfed in 
corruption, they trembled at the very name 
pf Lycurgus, as much as runaway flaves, 
when retaken, do at the fight: of their 
matters. 

Leonidas was extremely ready to fide with 
and affift the rich, but durft not openly op- 
pofe Agis, for fear of the people, who were 
^ager for fuch a revolution. He attempted 
' - , there^. 
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therefore to counteraft all his attempts un- 
derhand, and infinuated to the magiftrates, 
that Agis aimed at fetting up a tyranny, by 
bribing the poor with the fortunes ot the 
rich; and propofed the partition of lands and 
the abolition of debts as the means of pur- 
chafmg guards for himfelf only, not citi- 
zens, as he pretended, for Sparta. 

Agis however purfued his defign, and hav-.- 
ing procured his friend Lyfander to be eleft- 
ed one of the Ephori, immediately laid his 
fcheme before the fenate. The chief heads 
of his plan were : '^ That all debts Ihould be 
•' totally remitted ; that the whole land 
•* fhould be divided into a certain number of 
^* lots ; and that the ancient difcipline and 
" cuftoms of Lycurgus fhould be revived." 
Warm debates were occafioned in the fenate 
by this propofal, which at laft was ' reje6l- 
,ed by a majority of one only. * Lyfander 
in tne mean time convoked an aflembly of 
the people, where after he had harangued. 
Mandroclidas and Agefilaus bf feeched them 
not to fuffer the majefty of Sparta to be any 
longer trampled upon for the fake of a few 
luxurious overgrown citizens, who impofed 
upon theiji at pleafure. They reminded 
them not only of the refponfes of ancient 

* » Vit. Agid. p. 800. lit. A. 
* Ibid. 799* lit. A. 
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oracles, which enjoined them to beware of 
avarice, as the peft of Sparta, but alfo of 
thofe fo lately given by the oracle atPafiphae/ 
which, as they affured the people, command-* 
cd the Spartans to return to that perfed; 
equality of pofleffions, which was fettled by 
the law firu inftituted by Lycurgus. Agis* 
fpoke laft in this afTembly.; and, to enforce 
the whole by example, told them in a very 
few words, ^^ That he offered a moft ampte 
^* contribution towards the eftablifhment of 
" that polity, of which he himfelf was 
** the author. That he now religned his 
•' whole patrimony into the common ftock, 
" which confifted not only of rich arable 
" and j)afture land, but of 600 talents be- 
** fides in coined money. He added, that 
" his mother^ grandmother, friends and re- 
" lations, who were the moft wealthy of al! 
** the citizens of Sparta, were readv to da 
^ the fame." 

The people, ftruck with the magnanimity 
and generofity of Agis, received his offer 
with the loudeft applaufe, and extolled him, 
as the only King who for three hundred 
years paft had been worthy of the throne of 
Sparta. This provoked Leonidas to fly out 

* This is an oracle mentioned by Plutarch, about 
>vhich the leained are not agreed : however, it fecins to 
have^given its refponles in dreams. 

into 
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into the moft open and violent oppofitiori^ 
from the double motive of avarice and envy* 
For he was fenfible, that if this fcheme took 
place, he fhould not only be compelled to 
follow their example^ but that the mrrender 
of his eftate would then come from ,him 
with fo ill a grace, that the honour of the 
wholp meafxire would be attributed foiely to 
hiscolleague. Lyfander, findingLeonidas and 
his party too powerful in the fenate, deter* 
mined to profecute and expel him for the 
breach of a yeiy old law, which forbid any 
of the royal family to intermarry with fo- 
reigners, or to bring up any children which 
they might have by fuch marriage, and in- 
flifted the penalty of death upon any one 
who fhould leave Sparta to refide in foreign 
countries. 

After Lyfander had taken care that Leo- 
nidas fliould be informed of the crime laid 
to his charge, he with the reft of theEpho-^ 
ri, who were of his party, addreffed them- 
felves to the ceremony of obferving a fign 
from heaven \ A piece of ftate-craft moli 
probably introdueea formerly by the Ephori 

to 

■ The feaJer may be gfad perhaps to find here the 
ccrerrony made ufe of upon this occafion. Vit. Agid. 
p. 8c O. lit* B. ^i* eruv hvia XaSortt; oi "Efo^atj &c. 
Every ninth year the Ephori taking the opportunity of 
a clear ftill nighty when (he moon did not appear^' fa>t • 

filenily 
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to keep the Kings in awe, and perfeftly well 
adapted to the fuperftitionof the people. Ly- 
fander affirming that they had feen the ufual 
fign, which declared that Leonidas had fin- 
hal againft the Gods, fummoned him to his 
trial, and produced evidence fufficient to con* 
vi6l him. At the fame time he fpirited up 
Cleombrotus, who had married the daughter 
of Leonidas, and was of the royal blood, ta 
put in his claim to the fucceffion. Leonidas, 
terrified at thefe daring meafures, fled, and 
took fanftuary in the temple of Minerva : 
he was depofed therefore for non-appear- 
ance, and his crown given to his lon-in- 
law Cleombrotus, 

But as foon as the term of Lyfander's 
tnagiflracy expired, the new Ephori, who 
were elefted by the prevailing interefl: of the 
oppofite party, immediately undertook the 
proteftion of Leonidas. They fummoned 
Lyfander and his friends to anlwer for their 
decrees for cancelling debts, and dividing 
the lands, as contrary to the laws, andtrea*- 
fonable innovations -, for fo they termed all 
attempts to reftore the ancient conftitution 

filently and obferved the flcy with great attention ; and, 
if they faw a ftar fhoot, they judged the kingj had of- 
ji^nded the Gods ; and removed them from the govern- 
ment, till an oracle came from I^elphos which was rJ.^ 
vourgble to them, 

* of. 
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of Lycurgus. Alarmed at this, Lyfander 
perfuaded the two Kings to join in oppofing 
the Ephori ; who, as he plainly proved^ 
affumed an authority which they had not the 
leafl right to, as long as the kings adled 
together in concert. The Kings, convinced 
by his reafons, armed a great number of the 
youth, releafed all who were prifoners for 
debt,, and thus attended went into the Fo^ 
rum, where they depofed the Ephori, and 
procured their own friends to be elected into 
that office, of whom Agefilaus the uncle of 
Agis was one. By the care and humanity 
of Agis, no blood was fpilt on this memo- 
I'able occafion. He even protefted his an- 
tagonifl Leonidas againfl the defigns which 
Agefilaus had formed upon his life, and fent 
him under a fafe convoy to Tegea. 

After this bold ftroke, all oppofition funk 
before them, and every thing fucceeded to 
their wiflies ; when the fingle avarice of 
Agefilaus, that mofl baneful pefl, as Plu-^ 
tarch terms it, which had fubverted a cori- 
ftitution the moft excellent, and the moil 
worthy of Sparta that had ever yet been 
eflablifhed, overfet the whole enterprife. 
By the charafler which Plutarch gives of 
Agefilaus \ he appears to have been artful 
and eloquent, but at the fame time efFemi* 

* Plut^ Vit. Agid. p» 798* lit. A- 

nate. 



hate, corrupt in his manners, avaritious, and 
ib bad a man, that he engaged in this pro^ 
jedled revolution with no other view but 
that of extricating hitnfelf from an im-^ 
menfe load of debt, which he had moft 
probably cbntrafted to' fupport his luxuiy; 
As foon therefore as the two Kings, who 
Were both young men, agreed to proceed 
iipon the abolition of debts, and the parti- 
tion 0{ landsj Agelilaus artfully perluaded 
tliem not to attempt both at once, for fear 
of exciting fome terrible commotion in the 
city. He aflured them farther, that if the 
ricn flioiild once be reconciled to the law for 
cancelling the debts, the law for dividing 
the lands would go down with them quietly 
and w^ithout the leafl^ obft'rufiion. The 
kings affented to his opinion, and Lyfaiider 
himfelf was brought ov€r to it, deceived 
by th^ fame ft)ecious, though perniciousi 
reafohing : callmg in thereforfe all th& bills, 
bonds, and pecuniary obligations, ihey piled 
them up^ and burnt them all publickly in thd 
Forum, to the great niortincatioii of the 
ifloneyed men, and the ufurefs. But Agefi- 
laus in the joy of his heart could hot * re-^ 
frain from joking upon the occafiori, and told 
them with a meer, Thalt whatever they 
ihight think erf the matter, it was the bright-^ 

' Ibid. p. 801. lit. B. 
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eft and moft chearful flame, and the pureft 
bonfire, he had ever beheld ill his life-time, 
Agefilaus had now carried his point, arid his 
conduft proves, that the Spartans had learnt 
the art of turnirig publick meafures into 
private jobs, as well as their politer neigh- 
bours. For though the people call loudly 
for the partition of the lands, and the Kings 
gave orders for it to be done immediately, 
Agefilaus contrived to throw new obftaclei 
in the way, and protrafted the time by va- 
rious pretences till Agis was obliged to march 
with the Spartan auxiliaries to affift theit 
.allies the Achaeans.. For he was ia pofleffion 
of a moft fertile and extenfive landed eftate 
at the very time when he owed more than 
he was worth ; and as he had got rid of all 
his incumbrances at once by the firft decree, 
and never intended to part with a finale foot 
of his land, it was by no means his mtereft 
to promote the execution of the fecond. 

The Spartan troops were moftly indigent 
young men, who, elate with their freedom 
from the bonds of ufury, and big with the 
hopes of a ftiare in the lands at their return, 
followed Agis with the greateft vigour and 
alacritv, and behaved fo well in their march, 
that tney reminded the admiring Greeks of 
the excellent difcipline and decorum for 
which the Spartans were formerly fo fa- 
mous under the moft renowned of theif 

ancient 
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ancient leaders. But whilft Agis was in th* 
field, affairs at home took a very unhappy 
turn in his disfavour: The tyrannical bena* 
tidur of Agefilaus, who fleeced the peopl^ 
with infupportable exa6lionsj and jftuck a^ 
ho meafure, howeVcr infamous or criminals 
vJrhich would brin^ in moneys produced 
another revolution m favour of Leonidas: 
For the people, enrage4 at being tricked out 
of the promifed partition of the lands, which 
they, imputed to Agis and Cleombrotus, and 
dctefting the rapacioufnefs of Agefilaus^ 
'readily joined that party which con^ired to 
reftore Leonidas. Agis finding affairs in thi^ 
defperate fituation at his return, gave up all. 
for lo'ftj and took fariftuaiy in the temple of 
Minefva,. a? Cleombrotus had done m the 
temple of Neptunef: 

Tiiough Gleombrotus was the chief ob- 
]tS: of Leonidas's refentment, yet he fpared 
his life at the intereeflion of his daughter 
Chelonis, the wife of Cleombrotus ; but 
Condemned him to perpetual exile* The ge- 
nerous Chelonis gave a fignal inftance, upon 
this occafion, of that heroic virtue, for 
which the Spartan ladies were once fo re- 
markably emiment. When her father was 
expelled by the intrigues of Lyfander^ fhe 
followed him into exile, and refufed to Ihare 
his crown with Cleombrotus. In this ca-^ 
laniitous reverfe of fortune, Ihe was dtaf td 
E 2 all 
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all intreaties, and rather chofe to partake oi 
the miferics of banifhment with her huP 
band, than all the pleafures and grandeur of^ 
Sparta with her father. " Plutarch pays thcf 
ladies a fine compliment upon this occa* 
fion, when he fays, ^* That unlefs Cleom- 
*' brotus fhould have been wholly corrupted 
** by falfe ambition^ he muft have deemed 
•* himfelf more truly happy in a ftate of 
* ' banifhment with fuch a wife, than he could 
** have been upon a throne without her/' 
. But though Cleombrotus efcapcd death, 
yet nothing but the blood of Agis could fa- 
tisfy the vindi^ive rage of the ungrateful 
Leonidas, who, in the former revolution,, 
owed his life to that unfortunate Prince's ge- 
rofity. After many incffefluail attempts 
to entice Agis from his afylum, three of' 
his intimate friends in whom he moft con-' 
fided, who ufcd to accompany and guard 
him to the baths and back again to the tern-- 
pie, betrayed him to his enemies. Ampha- 
res, the. chief of thefe, and the contriver of 
the plot, wag one of the new Ephori created 
after the depofition of Agefilaus. This' 
wretch had lately borrowed a quantity of 
valuable plate, and a number of magnificent 
veftments of Agis's mother Agefiftrata, and 
determined to jmake them his own by the 
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dcftruftion of Agis and his family 5 a;t their 
return therefore in their ufual friendly man- 
ner from the baths, he firft attacked Agis 
by virtue of his office, whilft Demochares 
and Arcefilaus, the other two, feized and 
dragged him to the publick prifoii. Agis 
fupported all thefe indignities with the ut- 
moik magnanimity : and when the Ephori 
queftioned him, whether Agefilaus and Ly- 
tander did not conftrain him to do what he 
had done, and whether he did not repent of 
the fteps Ijie had taken > he undauntedly took 
the whole upon himfelf, and told them that 
he gloried in his fcheme, which was the re- 
fult of his emulation to follow the example 
pf the great Lycurgus. Stung with this an- 
fwcr, the Ephori condemned him to die by 
their own authority, and ordered the officers 
to eariy him to the place in the prifon where 
the malcfaftors were ftrangled. But when 
the officers and even the mercenary foldiers 
of Leonidas refufed to be concerned in fo 
infamous ^nd unprecedented an aftion as 
laying hands upon their King, Demochares 
tmreatening and abufing them greatly for 
their difobedience, feized Agis with his own 
hands, and dragged him to the execution- 
room, where he was ordered to be dilpatch- 
ed immediately. Agis fubmitted to his fate 
with equal intrepidity and refignation, re- 
proving one of the executioners who deplor- 
E 3 ed 
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ed his calamities, and declaring himfelf in- 
finitely happier ^than his murderers. . The 
unfeeling and treacherous Amphares attendr 
ed the execution, and aS foon as Agis was 
dead, he admitted his mother and grand- 
mother into the prifon, who came to inter- 
ceed that Agis might be allowed to make 
his defence before the people. The wretcli 
ftflured the mother, witK an infdlting fneer, 
that her fon fliould fufFer no heavier puniih- 
ment than he had done already ; and imme- . 
cUately ordered her mother Afchidamia, who 
•was extremely old, to execution. As foon 
as {he was dead, he bid Agefiftrata enter the 
room, where, at the fight of the dead bodies, 
flie could not refrain from kifling her fon, 
and crying out, that his too great lenity and 
good-nature had been their ruin. The fa- 
vage Amphares, laying hold of thofe words^ 
told her, that as fhe approved of her fon's 
actions Ihe fhould fhare his fate. Agefiftrata 
met death with the refolution of an old 
Spartan Heroine, praying only that this 
whole affair might not prove prejudicial to 
her country. 

Thus fell the gallant Agis in the caufe of 
liberty and publick virtue, by the perfidy of 
his mercenary friends, and the violence pf a 
corrupt and moft profligate faftion. I have 
' given a more particular detail of the cata- 
ftrophe of this unfortunate Prince as tranf* 

- mitted 
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mitted to us by Plutarch, bccaufe it furni flies 
convincing proofs, how greatly the intro- 
duftion of wealth had corrupted and debafed 
the once upright and generous fpirit of the 
Spartans. 

Archidamus, the brother of Agis, eluded 
the fearch made for him by Leonidas, and 
efcaped the maflacre by flying from Sparta. 
But Leonidas compelled his wife Agiatis, 
who was a young lady of the greateft beau- 
ty in all Greece, and fole heirefs to a vafl 
eftate, to marry his own fan Cleomenes, 
though Agiatis had butjufl:lain-in of afbn, 
and the match was entirely contrary to her 
inclinations. This event however produced 
a very different eflfe6l from what Leonidas 
intended, and after his death proved the 
ruin of his party, and revenged the mur- 
der of Agis \ For Cleomenes, who was very 
young, and extremely fond of his wife, would 
flied fympathifing tears whenever flie re- 
lated tne melancholy fate of Agis, and occd- 
fionally defire her to explain his intentions, 
and the nature of his fcheme^ to which lie 
would lifl:eii with the greateft attention. . 
From that time he determined to follow fo 
glorious an example, bi^t kept the refolution 
lecret in his own breaft: till the means an4 
opportunity fliould oflfer. He was fenfible 

^ Plut. Vit. Cleom. p. 805. lit. B. 

E 4 that 
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that an attempt of that nature woul^ be utr 
terly impr^fticabk whilft his father lived \ 
who, like the reft of tho^ leading citizens, 
|iad wholly given himfelf vip to ^ life of eafe 
and luxury. Warned too by the fate of 
/Vgis, he knew hqw extremely dangerous it 
was even once to mention the old frugality 
^d fimplicity of manners, which depended 
upon the pbfervance of th? difcipline and in-? 
ftitutions pf Lycurgus. But ^s foon as ever 
Jie fucceeded to ^ the Crown at the death of 
his father, and found himfelf the fole reign^ 
|ng King of Sparta jv;thout a colleague^ h? 
jmmediately applied his whple care and 
ftudy to acgomplifh that areat ^change whicli^ 
he had befpre prpje^ed^ For he pbferved 
the mapngrs qf the Spartans in general were 
grown extrijmtly corrupt and diffolvites th? 
f ich facrificing the publick intereft to their 
pwn private avarice and luxury ; the poor, 
ifrom their extreme indigence, averfe to the 
toils of war, carelefs and negligent of edu- 
cation ^nd difcipline -, whilft the Ephpri had 
engroffed the whole royal power, and left 
|iim in reality nothing but the empty title : 
Circumftances greatly mortifying to an 
^fpiring young Monaixh, who panted eager- 
ly after glory, and impatitjntly wiftied to rer 
-^riev9 th^ lqi\ repu^tion px his country-r 
men, ' '' ' 
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He began by founding his moft intimate 
friend, one Xen^res, at a diftance only, en- 
quiring what fort q{ man Agis was, and • 
which way, and by whofe advice, he was 
drawn into thofe untorfunate meafures. Xe- 
nares, who attributed all his queftions to the 
curiofity natui-al to a young man, very rea- 
dily told him thewhole ftory, and explained 
ingenuoufly eveiy particular of the affair as 
it really happened. But when he remarked 
that Cleomenes often returaed to the charge, 
"jmd every time with greater eagernefs, more 
^nd more admiring and applauding the fcheme 
^nd chai'^fter pf Agis^ he ifnmediately faw ' 
through his defign. After reproving him, 
therefore, feverely for taycing and behaving 
thus like a madn^an, Xenares broke *off all 
jFriandfhip and intercourfe with Hiin> though 
he had too much honour to betray hig friend s 
fecret. Cleomenes, not in the leaft difcou- 
raged at this repulfe, but concluding that 
he fhould meet with th? fame reception from 
the reft of the wealthy and powerful piti- 
?ens, determined to tiTift none of them, but 
to take upon himfelf the whole care and 
management of his fcheme *. However, as 
he was fenfible that the execution of it 
would be much more feafible, when his 
(oiiptry was involve4 in war, than in a ftatc 

? piut. Vit. Cleom. p. 809. lit. A. 

of 
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of profound peace, he waited for a proper 
'opportunity; which the^Achaeans quickly 
furniflied him with. For Aratus, the great 
projeftor of the famous Achaean league, into 
which he had already brought m,any of the 
Grecian ftates, holding Cleomenes extremely 
cheap, ks a jaw' unexperienced boy, thought 
this a favourable opportunity of trying how 
the Spartans flood afFefted towards that 
Union Without the leaft previous notice; 
therefore, he fuddenly invaaed fuch of the 
Arcadians as were in alliance with Sparta, 
^ndcommittedigreatdevaftations in that ^art 
of the country which lay in the neighbour- 
llpod of Achaia. ' • 

The Ephori*, alarmed at this unexpe6ted 
attack, lent Cleomenes at the head of the 
Spartan forces to oppofe the invafion. The 
young Hero behaved well, and frequently 
pafiied that old experienced commander. 
Put his ppv}ritrymen growing weary of the 
war, and refufing to concur in the mea- 
fures he propofed for carrying it on, he re- 
called Achidamus the brother of Agis from 
tjaijilhment, who had a ftrict hereditary . 
right to the other moiety qf the kingdom ; 
imagining that when t^e thrqn? was pro- 
perly filled according to law, and the regal 
power preferved entire by the Union of the 
two Kings, it would reftore the balance of 
government, and weaken the authority of 

the 
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ithe Ephori. But^ the faftion which had 
murdered Agis, jpftly dreading the refcnt- 
ipent of Archidamus for fq atrocious a crime, 
took care privately to aflaffinate him upon 
his return. 

Cleomenes now more than ever intent up- 
pn bringing his great pfojeft to bear, bribed 
the Ephori with large fums to intruft'him 
with the management of the war\ His 
mother Crateficlea not only fupplied him 
with money upon this occafion, but married 
one Megiftonus,a man of the greateft weight 
and authority in the city,-purt)ofely to bfmg 
him over to her fon's mtereir.' Cleomenes 
taking the field, totally defeated the army of 
Aratus, an4 killed Lyaiadas the Megalopoli- 
tan General. This viftbry, which was en- 
tirely owin^ to the conduft of Cleomenes, 
ncJt. only raifed the courage of his foldiers, 
but gave them fo high an opinion of hi? 
abilities, that he feems to have been recalled 
by his enemies, jealous moft probably of his 
growing intereft with the army. For * Plu- 
tarch, who is not very methodical in his re- 
lations, informs us, that after this affair, 
Cleomenes convinced his father-in-law, Me- 
giflonus, of the neceflity of taking off the 
Ephori, and reducing the citizens to their 

« Plut. Vit, Cleom. p. Soj, lit. B.\ 
* Vit. Cleom. p. 808.; Tu. A. 
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ancient equality according to the ijiftitutiona 
of Lycurgus, as the only means of reftoiv 
jng Sparta to her former fovcreignty over 
Greece. This fcheme therefore muft have 
been privately fettled at Sparta, For we are 
next told, that Cleomenes again took the 
field, carrying with him fuch of the citizen? 
Vs he ,fufpe£ted were moft likely to oppofe 
Jiim, He took fome cities from the Achapans 
that campaign, and made himfelf mafter 
pf fome important places, but harraffed 
Jiis troops fo much with many marche? 
^hd countiermarches, that moft of the Spai^^^ 
taps I remained behind in Arcadia at their 
own requeft, whilft .he marched back tp 
Sparta with his mercenary forces, and fuch 
or his friends as he could moft confide in. 
He timed his march fo well that- he entered 
Sparta whilft the Ephori were at flipper, 
^nd difpatchcd EurycUdas before with three 
or four of his moft trufty friends and a few 
loldiers to perform the execution. For Cleo^ 
menes well knew that Agis owed his ruin 
to his tod* cautious timidity, and his too great 
lenity and moderation. Whilft Euryclidas 
therefore amufed the Ephori with a pretend- 
ipd meffage from Clepmenes, the reft fell 
upon them fword in hand^ and killed four 
upon the fpot, with above ten perfons more 
who came to their affiftance. Agefilaus the 
furvivor of themf?ll, and countermting him- 

' fel( 
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ftlf dead, gained an opportunity of efcaping. 
Next morning as fooii'as it was light, Cleo- 
mCnes profcribed ^d banilhed fonrfcorfe of* 
the moft dangerous citizens, and retnoved all 
the chairs of the Ephori out of the Forum, 
except one, which he referved for his owni 
feat of judicature. He tlien convoked art 
aflembly of the peoplcf, to whom he apolo- : 
gizcd for his late actions. ' He ftieWed ttieiji,r 
in a very artful g^d elaborate fpeech, . ** the 
nature and juft extent of the powef of the' 
Ephori, the fatal confequehce* of the author 
iTty th^ had tifurped of •governing the ftattf^ 
by thdTowh arbitrary will, and ofdcpofinsf 
and puttittg their Kings to death without af- 
fowing them a legal hearing in their awn dc-^ 
knee. He urged the example of Lyc'urgus' 
himfelf, who came armed mto the Forum' 
when he firft progpofed his liws, as a proof' 
ftat it was impomblc to rpot out tliofe pefts 
of the commonwealth, which hud beea im- 
ported from other countries, luxury, the pa- 
rent of that vain expence which r tins fuch' 
fiumbers in debt, ufury, and thofe' ittof ^ an^ 
dent eyils, wealth and poverty, without vio- 
lence and bloodfhcd : That he fhd.iild have 
thou^ himfelf happy, if like an gibfe phy- 
fician, he could have radically cured' the dif- 
eafes of his country without pain ; but that 

^ f Vit. Cleom. p. 809. lit. A. 
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fteceffity had compelled him to do what hH 
had already done, in-order to procure aii 
e^ual partition of the iandsy and the aboli- 
tion ot their debts, as well as' to enable him 
to fill up the number of the citizens with i 
feleft* number of the braveft foreigners, that 
Sparta might, be no longer eXpofed to the^ 
depreciations of her enemies for want of 
liands to defend her." 

To convince the people of the fincerity 
of* his intentions, he.firft gave up his whole 
fortune to the publick flock 3 Megiftonusy 
bis fatlier-in-law, with his other friends, and* 
all the reft of the citizens, followed his ex- 
dmple. In the divifiori of the lands, he gc:^ 
neroufly fet apart equal portions for all thofe 
citizens he had banifhed, and promifed to re-f 
call them as foon as the publick tranquillity 
was reftored. He next revived the ancient 
method of education, the gymnaftick exer^' 
cifes, publick meals, and all other infiituti- 
ons of Lycurgus 5 and left the people, unac- 
cuftomedtothedenominationofafmgleKingy 
fliould fufpeft that he iimed at eftablifliing a 
tyranny, ne affociated his brother* Euclidas 
with him in the kingdom- By training up 
the youth in the old military difcipline, and 
arming them in a new and better manner, 
he once more recovered the reputation of the. 
Spartan ihilitia, and raife'dhis country to fo 

gieat 
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great a height of power, ' that Greece in a 
very fhgrt time faw Sparta giving lawr to all 
Peloponnefus. . ' 

Tne Achgcans, humbled by repeated dc* • 
feats, and begging peace of Cleom'enes upon 
his ovyrn tei*ms, the generous viftor dclired 
6nly tQ be appointed general of .their famous 
league, and offered upon that condition to 
reftore all the cities and prifoners he had 
talten. The Achaeans gladly confenting to 
fuch eafy terms, Cleomertes releafed and 
fent home all the perfons of rank amongft 
his prifoners, but was obliged by iicknefs to 
defer the day appointed for the convention, 
'till his return from Sparta. * This unhap- 
py delay was fatal to Greece. For Aratus, 
who had enjoyed that honour thirty-three 
years, could not bear the thought of having it 
wrefted from him by fo young a Prince, 
whofe glory he envied as much as he 
dreaded his valour. Finding therefore all 
other methods ineffeftual, he had recourfe 
to the defperate remedy of calling in the 
Macedonians to hisaffiftance, and lacrificed 
the liberty of his own country, as well as 
that of Greece, to his own private pique and 
jealoufy. Thus the moft publick-lbirited 
aflertor of liberty, and the moft implacable 

' Parallel, inter Agid. & Clcom. & T. & C. Gracch. 
p. 844. lit, D. 

* Vit. Cleom. p. 811. Hc. C. . 
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enemy to all tyrants in general, brougfcf 
back thofe very people into the heart of' 
Greece,. whom he' hid driven out formerly 
I^urely from his hatred to tyranny, and ful- 
lied a glorious life with a blot never to b^ 
erafed, from.the deteftable liiotWes of envy 
and revenge. A melancholy proof, as Plu- 
tarch moralizes upon the occaficm,. of thd 
weaknefs of human nature, whi<5h with an 
affemblage of the moft excellent qualities i^ 
unable to exhibit the model of a virtue com- 
pletely perfeft. A circumftance tvhichf 
ought to excite our compaffion toward^thofe. 
bleaiifhes, which we unavoidably meet with 
in the moft exalted charafters. 

Clcomencs fupported this unequal war 
Againft the Achaeans and the whole power of 
Macedoft w:ith the greatell vigour, and by, 
Li? fuccefs gave many convincmg proofs of 
his abilities 5 but venturing a decifave battle 
at Sallafia^ hfrwas totally defeated by the fu^^ 
periornumber of his enemies, and the treach^ 
ery of Damotelfis, an officer in whftm he 
ereatly confided,^ who was bribed to betray 
him by Antigonus. Out of fix thoufand 
SpartanSv two hundred only efeaped, the reft 
with their king Euclidas were left dead ctti 
the field of battle. Cleomenes retired to 
Sparta, and from thence paffed over to Ptole- 
my Euergetes king of Egypt, with whom he 
/ wa9 
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^is then in alliance, to claim the affiftaftce 
he had formerly promifed. But the death 
of that Monarch, which followed foon after, 
deprived him of all hopes of fuccour from 
that quarter. The Spartan manners were as 
odious to his fucceflbr Ptolemy Philopater, a 
weak and diflblute prince, as the Spartan vir- 
tue was terrible to his debauched effeminate 
courtiers. Whenever Cleomenes appeared at 
court, the general whifper ran, that he came 
as a lion in the midft of fheep ; a light in 
which a brave man muft neceflaiily appear to 
a herd of fuch fervile daftards. Confined at 
laft by the jealoufy of Ptolemy, who was 
kept in a perpetual alarm by the infinuations 
of his iniquitous minifler Sofybius, he with 
about twelve more of his generous Spartan 
friends broke out of prifon, determined upon 
death or liberty. In their progrefs through 
the ftreets, they firft flew one Ptolemy, a 
great favourite of the King's, who had been 
their fee ret enemy ; and meeting the gover- 
nor of the city, who came at the firft noife of 
the tumult, they routed his guards and at- 
tendants, dragged him out of his chariot, and 
killed him. After this they ranged uncon- 
trouled through the whole city of Alexan- 
dria, the inhabitants flying every where be- 
fore them, and not a man daring either to 
affifl or oppofe them. Such terror could 
thirteen brave men only ftrike into one of the 
F ^ moft 
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moft populous cities in the univerfe, where 
the citizens were bred up in luxury, and 
ftrangers to the ufeof arms ICleomenes, de- 
fpairing of afliftance from the citizens, whom 
he had in vain fummoned" to affert their li* 
berty, declared fuch abjedl cowards fit only 
to be governed by women. Scorning there- 
fore to fall by the hands of the defpicable 
Egyptians, he with the reft of the Spartans 
fell defperately by their own fwords, accord- 
ing to the heroifm of thofe ages '. 

The liberty and happihefs of Sparta ex- 
pired with Cleomenes *. t'or the remains of 
• tht Spartan hiftory furnilh us with very little 
after his death, befidcs the calamities and 
miferies of that unhappy ftate, arifmg from 
their inteftine divifions. Machanidas, bythe 
aid of one of the fa6lions which at that 
time rent that miferable republick, ufurped 
the throne, and eftabK/hed an abfolute ty- 
ranny. One Nabis, a tyrant, compared to 
"yi^horti even Nero himfelf may be termed 
merciful, fucceeded at the death of Macha- 
nidas, who fell in battle by the hand of the 
great Philopaemen. The ^tolians treacher- 
oufly murdered Nabis, and endeavoured to 
feize the dominion of Sparta ; but they were 
prevented by Philopaemen, who partly by . 

» Plut. Vit. Clcom. p. 822. lit. E. 
* Polyb. lib. 4. p, 479, 
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force, partly by perfuafion, brought the Spar- 
tans into the Achaean league, and afterwards 
totally abolilhed the inftitutions of Lycur- 
gus '. A moft inhuman and moft iniquit- 
ous aftion, as iPlutarch terms it, which muft 
brand the charadler of that hero with eternal 
intamy . As if he was fenfible that as long as 
the difcipline of Lycurgus fubfifted, the 
minds of the Spartan youth could never be 
thoroughly tamed, or 6fFe£lually broke to 
the yoke of foreign government. Wearied 
out at laft by repeated oppreffions, the Spar- 
tans applied to the Romans for redrefe of all 
their gncvanceS ; and their complaints pro- 
duced that war which ended in the diffolu- 
tion of the Achaean league, and the fubjec- 
tion of Greece to the Roman domination. 

I have entered into a more minute detail of 
the Spartan conftitution, as fettled by Lycur- 
gus, than I at firft propofed ; becaufe the 
maxims of that celebrated lawgiver are fo 
dire6lly oppofite to thofe which our modern 
politicians lay down as the bafis of the 
ftrength and power of a nation. 

Lycurgus found his country in the moft 
terrible of all fituations, a ftate of anarchy 
and confufion. The rich, infolent and op- 
preflive ; the poor groaning under a load of 
debt, mutinous from defpair, and ready to 

* Plut. Vit. Philopxm. p. 365. lit.,E, 
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cut the throats of their ufurious oppreffbrS. 
To remedy thefe evils, did this wife politi- 
cian encourage navigation, ftrike out new 
branches of commerce, arid make the moft 
of thofe excellent harbours and other natural 
advantages which the maritime fituation of 
his country afforded ? Did he introduce and 
promote arts and fciences, that by acquiring 
and diffufmg new wealth amongft his coun- 
trymen, he might make his nation, in the 
language pf our political writers, fecure, 
powerful, and happy ? Jufl the reverfe. Af^ 
ter he had new-modelled the conflitution, 
and fettled the j ufl balance between the powers 
of government, he abolifhed all debts, di^ 
vidcd the whole land amongfl his country- 
men by equal lots, and put an end to -all dif- 
fentionsaboutproperty, by introducing a per- 
fe6l equality. He extirpated luxury and a 
lufl of wealth, which he looked upon as the 
pefls of every free country, by prohibiting 
the ufe of gold and filver ; and barred up the 
entrance againfl their return by interdicting 
navigation and commerce, and expelling all 
arts, but what were immediately neceffary 
to their fubfiflence. As he was fenfible that 
j ufl and virtuous manners are the befl fupport 
of the internal peace and happinefs of every 
.kingdom, he eftablifhed a mofl excellent 
plan of education for training up his country- 
men, from their vcrv infancy, in the ftrift- 

eft 
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eft obfervance of their religion and laws, 
and the habitual prad:ice of thofe virtues 
wljich can alone fecure the blefllngs of li- 
berty, and perpetuate their duration. To 
proteft bis country from external invafions, 
he formed the whole body of the people, 
without diftiqdiQn, into one well arijied, 
well difciplined national militia, whofe lead- 
ing principle was the love pf their country, 
and who efteemed death in its defence, the 
moft exalted height of glory to which a 
Spaftan was capable of attaining. Nor were 
thefe elevated lentiments confined folely to 
the men 5 the colder breafts of the women 
caught fire at the glorious flame, and glowed 
even with fuperior ardour. For when their 
troops marched againft an enemy, *^ * to 
bring back their (hields, or to be brought 
home upon them," was *he laft command 
which the Spartan mothers gaye their fons 
at parting. 

Such was the method which JLycvirgus 
took to fecure the independency and happi- 
nefs of his country ; and the event fhewed, 
that his inftitutions were founded upon 
maxims of the trueftand jufteft policy. For I 

' To bring baclc their fliielcjs implfpJ \i£iory ; to be 
b|rought home upon thcii^, a glorious dea.h in defence 
of their country ; becaufe the Spartans, if poffible, 
brought back and buried all who fell in battle in their 
native qpuntry. 

F 3 can- 
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cannot helpobferving upon the occafion, that 
from the time of Lycurgus to the introduc- 
tion of wealth by Lyfander in the reign of 
the firft Agis, a'fpace of five hundred years, 
we meet with no mutiny amongft the people, 
upon account of the feverity of bis difciphne, 
but on the contrary the moft religious re- 
verence for, and the moft willing and chear- 
ful obedience to, the laws he eftabliflied. As 
on the other hand, thewifdom of his military 
inftitutions is evident from this confideration j 
That the nationel militia alone of Sparta, a 
fmall infignificaiit country as to extent, fitu^ 
ated in a nook only of the Morea, not only 
gave laws to Greece, but made the Perfian 
monarchs tremble at their very name, though 
abfolute matters of the richeft and moft ex- 
tenfive empire the world then knew. 

1 obferve farther, that the introdu6lion qf 
wealth by Lyfander, after the conqueft of 
Athens, brought back all thofe vices and dif.- 
fentions which the prohibition of the ufe of 
money had formerly baniftied -, and that all 
hiftorians aflign that open violation of the 
Jaws of Lycurgus, as the peiiod from which 
the decadence of Sparta is to be properly 
dated. I obferve too, with Plutarch, that 
though the manners of the Spartans were 
greatly corrupted by the introdu6lion of 
wealth, yet that the landed intereft (as I 
may term it) which fubfifted as long as the 

ori« 
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original allotments of land remained unalien- 
able, ftill preferved their ftate; notwithftand- 
ing the many abufes which had crept into 
their conftitution. But that as foon as ever 
the landed eftates became alienable by law, 
the moneyed intcreft prevailed, and at laft to- 
tally fwallowed up the landed, which the 
hiftorians remark as the death's-wound of 
their conftitution. For the martial virtue of 
the citizens not only funk with the lofs of 
their eftates, but their number, and confe- 
quently the ftrength of the ftate, diminiftied 
iij the fame proportion. ' Ariftotle, who 
wrote about fixty years after the death of 
Lyfander, in his examen of the Spartan Re- 
publick, quite condemns that law which per- 
mitted the alienation of their lands. For 
he affirms, that the fame quantity of land, 
which, whilft equally divided, fupplied a mi- 
litia of fifteen hundred horfe, and thirty thou- 
fand heavy armed foot, could not in his time 
furnifh one'thoufand ; * fo that the ftate was 
Utterly ruined for want of men to defend it. 
In the reign of Agis the third, about a hun- 
dred years after the time of Ariftotle, the 
number of the old Spartan families was 
dwindled (as I remarked before) to feven hun- 
dred ', out of which about one hundred rich 

* Ariftot.de Rebufpubl. lib. 2. cap. 7. fol. 122. lit. 0. 

* *H woUg aTTohZTo Jti tJv bnyavQ^aTrlav* Ariftot. ibid. 

F 4 over- 
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overgrown families had engroffed the whole 
land of Sparta, which Lycurgus had for- 
merly divided into thirty-nine thoufand 
fhares, and afligned for the fupport , of as 
many families. So true it is, that a landed 
iHtereft diffufed through a whole people is 
not only the real ftrength, but the fureft bul- 
wark of the liberty and independency, of a 
free country. 

From the tragical fate of the third Agis we 
learn, that when abufes introduced by cor- 
ruption are fuffered by length of time to tak? 
root in the conftitution, they will be termed 
by thofe whofe interejft it is to fupport them, 
enential parts of the conftitution itfelf; and 
all attempts to remove them will ?yer \>^ cla- 
moured againft by fuch men as attempt to 
fubvert it : As the example of Cleomenes 
will teach us, that the publick virtue of one 
great man maynotonlyfave his falling coun- 
tiy from ruin, but raife her to her former 
dignity and luftre, by bringing her back to 
thofe principles on which h?r conftitution 
was originjiUy founded. Though the vio- 
lent remedies made ufe of by Cleopienes ,ntr^ 
ver ought to be applied, unlefs the difeafe is 
grown too defperate to admit of a cure by 
milder methods. 

I fhall endeavour to ftiew in its proper 
place, that the conftitution eftabliflied byLy*- 
' " > curgus, 
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curgus, which feemed to Polybius to be 
rather of divine than- of human inftitution, 
and was fo much celebrated by the moft emi- 
nent philofophers of antiquity, is much infe-. 
rior to theBritifhconftitutionas fettled at the 
Revqjution. But I cannot quit this fiibje^ 
without recommending that excellent infti- 
tution of Lycurgus, which provided for th^ 
jpdijcation of the children of the whole com- 
munity wjithout diftinftion. An exampl^ 
which under proper regulations would b? 
highly worthy of our imitation, fmce no-t 
thing could give a more efFeftual check to 
the reigning vices and follies of the prefenf 
age, or contribute fo much to a reformation 
of manners, as to form the minds of thp 
rifing generation by the principles of religion ' 
and virtue. Where the manners of a people 
3re good, very few laws will be wanting j 
but when their manners are depraved, all the 
Jaws in the world will be infuffjicient to re^ 
ftrain the excefles of the human paffions. 
jFor as Horace juftly obferves — ^ — 

^lid leges fine moribus 

Vana proficiunt^ Ode 34. lib. 3/ 



fofj^^etv. Polyb. lib. 6. p. 683. 
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CHAP. 11. 

Of At hen's. 

^TpHE Republick of Athens, once the 
-■^ feat of learning and eloquence, the 
fchool of arts and fciences, and the center 
of wit, gaiety,' and poUtenefs, exhibits a 
ftrong cbntraft to that of Sparta; as well in 
her form of government, as in the genius 
and manners of her inhabitants. 

The government of Athens, after the abo- 
lition of Monarchy, was truly democratick,, 
and fo niuch convulfed by thofe civil diffen- 
ti6r\s, which are the inevitable confequences 
of .that kind of go^^rnment, that or all the 
Grecian ftates, the Athenian may be the mdft 
ftriftly termed the feat of faftion. I obferve 
that the hiflory of this celebrated Republick 
is neither very clear nor interefting till the 
time of Solon. The laws of Draco (the firft 
legiflator of the Athenians who gave his laws 
in writing) affixed death a^ the common pu- 
nifhment of the moft capital crimes, or the 
moft trivial offences ^ a circumftance which 
implies either the moft cruel aufterity in the 
temper of the lawgiver, or fuch an abandoned 
profligacy in the manners of the people, as 
laid him under a nec!:eflity of applying fuch 
violent remedies. As the hiftorians have not 

clearly 
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clearly decided which of thefe was the cafe, 
I {hall only remark, that the humanity of 
the people, fo natural to the human fpeciej, 
was interefted upon the occafion, and the exv 
ceflive rigour of the laws obftru6led the very 
means of their being carried into execiition. 
A plain propf that a multiplicity of rigorous 
penal laws are not only incompatible with the 
liberty of a free ftate, but even repugnant to 
human nature. For the natural equity of 
mankind can eafily diftinguiih between the 
nature and degree of crimes 3 and the fen- 
timents of humanity will naturally be excit- 
ed when the punifhment feems to be too 
rigorous in proportion to the demerits of the 
offender. The chief reafon, in my opinion, 
why fo many offenders in our nation efcape 
v/ith impunity for want of profecution, isbe- 
caufe our Uws make no diltinfbion, as to the 
punilhment, between the moft trifling rob- 
bery on the highway, and the mpft atrocious 
of all crimes, premeditated murder. 

The remedy which Draco propofed by his 
laws, proving worfe than the difeafe, the 
whole body of the people applied to Solon, 
as the only perfon equal to the difficult tafk 
of regulating their government. The fu- 
preme pgv/er of the ftate was at that time 
vefted in nine magiftrates, termed Archons or 
governors, elefted annually by the people 
out qf the body of the nobility. But the 

com- 
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community in general was fplit into threa 
fedtions, each contending for fuch a form 
ef government as was moft agreeable to 
their different interefts. The moft fenfible 
among the Athenians, dreading the confe- 
quence of thefe divifions, were willing, as 
Plutarch 'informs us,toinveft Solon with ab- 
folute power 5 but ourdifmterefted philofo- 
pher was a ftranger to that kind of ambi^ 
tion, and preferred the freedom and happi- 
nefs of his countrymen to the fplendor of a 
-Crown. He continued the Archons in their 
. oflice as ufual, but limited their authority by 
inftituting a fenate of four hundred perfons 
defied by the people, byway of ballot, out 
of the four tribes into which the community 
was at that time divided. He revived and 
improved the fenate and * court of Areopa- 
gus, the moft facred and moft refpeftable 
tribunal, not only of Greece, but of all which 
we ever read of in hiftory. The integrity 

» Vita Soton, p. 85. lit. D. 

* The time of the firft inftitution of this court (fo de- 
Bominaied from "A^eio; wayof, i. e* Hill of Mars, an 
eminence where they always aflembled) is quite uncer- 
tain ', nor are the hiliorians at all agreed about the num- 
ber of the members of which it was compofed. HoWt 
ever, this was the fupreme court, which had cognizance 
of wilful murders, and all matters which were of the 
greateft confequence to the Republick. Suidas. They 
had alfo cognizance cf all matters of religion, as we find 
by the inftance of St. Paul. 

and 
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And equity of this celebrated coifrt was fo 
.remarkable, that not only the Greeks, but 
the Romans, fometimeslubmittedfuch caufes 
to their determination which they found tod 
intricate and difficult for their own decifion. 
To prevent all fufpicidn of partiality either 
to plaintiff or defendant, this venerable court 
heard all caufes and pafled their definitive 
fentence in the dark, and the pleaders on- ei- 
ther fide were ftri6lly confined to a bare repre- 
fentation of the plain' truth of the faft, with- 
out either aggravation or embellifhment. For 
all the ornament of fine language, and thofe 
powers of rhetorick which tended to bias 
the judgment by interefting the paffions of 
the judges, were abfolutely prohibited. Hap- 
py if the pleaders were reftrifted to this righ- 
teous method in our own courts of judica- 
ture, where great eloquence and great abili- 
ties are too often employed to confotind 
truth and fupport injuftice ! 

It is evident from hiftory that Solon at firft 
propofed the inftitutions of Lycurgus as the 
model of his new eftablifhment. But the 
difficulty wjiich he met with in the abolition 
of air debts,* the firft part of his fcheme, 
convinced him of the utter imprafticability 
of introducing the Laconic equality, knd de- 
terred him from all farther attempts of that 
nature. The laws of Athens gave the credi- 
tor fo abfolute a power over his infolvent 

debtor. 
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debtor, that he could not only obUge the un- 
happy wretch to do all his fervile drudgery, 
"but could fell hipi andliis^childrenfor flaves 
in default of payment; The creditors had 
made'fo oppreffive an ufe of their power, 
that many of the citizens were a6lually 
obliged to fell their children to make good 
their payments > and fuch numbers had fled 
their country to avoid the effefts of their de- 
teftable inhumanity, that, as ' Plutarch ob- 
ferveSj.the city was almoft unpeopled by the 
extortion of the ufurers. Solon, apprehen- 
five of an-infurreftion amongft the poorer ci- 
tizens, who ^ openly threatened to alter the 
government, and make an equal partition of 
the lands, thought no method fo effeciual td 
obviate this terrible evil, as to cancel alldebts, 
as Lycurgus had done formei'ly at Sparta. 
But fome of his friends, to whom he had 
privately communicated his fcheme, with an 
afTurance that he did not propofe to meddle 
with the lands, were too well verfed in the 
art of jobbing to neglect fo fair an opportu- 
nity of making a fortune. For they flretched 
their credit fo the utmoft in loans of large 
fums from 'the moneyed men, ' which they 
immediately laid out in the purchafe of land- 
ed eftates. A precedent which the treacher- 
ous Agefilaus copied too fuccefsfully after- 

' Plut. 85. lit. A. 

wards 
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wards at Sparta. The cheat appeared as foon 
as the edi£t for abolifhing all debts was 
made publick : but the odium of fo flagitious 
a piece of roguery was thrown wholly upon 
Solon ; as the cenfure of the publick foV all 
frauds and exaflions committed by officers 
in the inferior departments will naturally 
fall upon the niinifter at the helm, however 
dilinterefted and upright. 

This edi6lwas equally difagreeable tothe 
rich and tp the poor. For the rich were vi- 
olently deprived of all that part of their pro- 
perty whicii confifted in their loans, and the 
poor were difappointed of that fhare of the 
lands which they fo greedily expedled. How 
Solon drew himfelf out of this difficulty, 
hlftorians have no where informed us. All 
we can learn from them is, that the decree 
was at lafl received and fubmitted to, and 
that Solon was ftill continued in his office 
with the fame authority as before, ^. 

This experiment gave Solon a thorough 
infight into the temper of his countrymen, 
arid moft probably induced him to accommo- 
date his fubfequent regulations to the hu- 
mour and prejudices of the people. For as 
he wanted the authority which naturally 
arifes from royal birth, as well as that which 
is founded on the unlimited confidence of 
the people, advantages which Lycurgus pof- 
fefled in fo eminent a degree, he was oblfged 

to 
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to confult rather what was prafticable, than 
what was ftriftly right ; and endeavour, as 
far as he was able, to pleafe all parties. That 
he acknowledged this, feems evident froni 
his anfwer to one who afked him ' '' Whe- 
" ther the laws he had given the Athenians 
*< were the heft he could poffibly have 
*' made ?" " They are the beft, replied So- 
" lon,^ which the Athenians are capable of 
" receiving," Thus whilft he confined the 
Magiftracies and the executive part of the 
Government folely to the rich, he lodged 
the fupreme power in the hands of the poor- 
er citizens . For though every freeman whofe 
fortune did not amount to a particular cen- 
fus or eftimate, was excluded from all ftate 
offices by the laws of Solon; yet he had 
a legal right of giving his opinion and fuf- 
frage in the Uxx^ntrioc or aflembly of the 
people, which was wholly tompofed of 
this inferior clafs of citizens. But as all 
eleflions, and all caufes of appeal from the 
fuperior courts, were determirted by the 
voices of this aflembly ; as- no law could pafs 
without their approbation, and the higbeft 
officers in the Republick were fubject to 
their cenfure, this aflembly became the der- 
nier refort in all caufes, and this mob go- 
vernment, as it may be juftrly termed, was 

• Plut. in Vit. Solon, p. 86. lit. C. 

ths 
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the great leading caufe of the ruin of their 
Republick. Anacharfis the Scythian Phi- 
,lofopher,who at that time refided with Solon, 
juftly ridiculed this excefs'of power which 
he had lodged in the people \ For when 
he had heard fome points debated firA in the 
Senate, and afterwards decided in the affem- 
bly of the people, he humouroufly told So- 
lon, that at Athens " Wife men debated, 
" but fools decided." Solon was as felifible 
of this capital defeft as Anacharfis; but he 
was too well acquainted with the licentiouf- 
nefs and natural levity of the. people, to di- 
veft them of a power, which. he knew they 
would refume by violence at the firft oppor- 
tunity. The utmoft therefore he could do was 
to fix his two fenates as the * moorings of the 
conftitution: Thatef^ four hundred, to fecure 
the ftate againft the fluftuating temper and 
tumultuous fury of the people ; that of the 
* Areopagus, to reftr^in the dangerous en- 
croachments of the great and wealthy. He 
repealed all the laws of Draco, thofe againft 
murder alone excepted 3 rightly judging, 
as ' Plutarch remarks, that it was not only 
moft iniquitous, but moil abfurd, to inflidl 
the f^me puniftiment uj)on a man for being 

* PJut. in Vit. Solon, p. 8i. lit. B. 

• Ibid. p. 88. lit. D. 

' The new Senate, which he had inftituted. 

♦ Which he had revived. Vide Note p. 76. 
5 Ibid. p. 87. lit. E. 

' G idle, 
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idle, or ftcaling a cabbage or an apple adt 
of a garden, as for committing murder or fa- 
crilege. But as the account handed down to 
us of the laws which Solon eftablifhed is ex- 
tremely lame and imperfc6l, I fhall only meur 
tion thefarcafm of Anacharfis upon that occa- 
fion, as a proof of their infufficiency to an- 
fwer that end for which Solon defigned them. 
For that Philofopher comparing the corrupt 
manners of the Athenians with the coer- 
cive power of Solon's laws, refembled the 
latter to * cobwebs, which would entangle 
only the poor and feeble,, but were . eafily 
broke through by the rich and powerfuL 
Solon is faid to have replied, * " That men 
*' would readily ftand to thofe mutual com- 
" pa6ls, which it was the intereft of neithetr 
*' party to violate; and that hd had fo rightly 
*' adapted his laws to the reafon of his 
*^ countrymen, as to convince them how 
" much more advantaojeous it was to adhere 
" to what was juft, than to be guilty of in- 
*' juftice/' The event, as Plutarch truly 
obferves, proved more correfpondent to the 
opinion of Anacharfis, than to the hopei 
of Solon. For Pififtratus, a near rclatiort 
af Solon's, having artfully formed a ftrorig 
party among the poorer citizens, by diftribut- 
mg bribes under the fpecious pretence of 

' Ibid. p. 8r. lit. A. 
c .^Ibid. p.8i. 
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relieving their ncceffitics, procured a guard 
of * fifty men artued with clubs only for the 
frfety of his perfon, by the help of which 
he feizcd the citadel, abolifhed the Democra- 
cy, tod eftiblifhed a fingli tyranny in Ipite 
of all the efforts of Solon. 

This ufurpation proved the fource of end*- 
kfs faftion, and brought innumerable cala- 
mities upon the republick* PififtratUs was 
expelled more than once by the oppofite 
party, and as often brought back in triumph 
either by the fraud or force of his prevailing 
faftion. At his death he left the kingdom to 
his two fons Hipparchus and Hippias. The 
former of thefe was aflaffinated by Harmo- 
dius and A^-iftogiton for a perfonal injury 
they had received * -, Hippias was foon after 
driven out of Athens by the Spartans, at the 
inftigation of fome of his difcontented coun- 
trymen. Defpairing of recovering his for- 
mer fovereignty by any other means, he 
fled to Darius for affiftance, and was the 
caufe of the firft invafion of Greece by the 
Perfians, in which he died fighting againft 
his country in the ever memorable battle of 
Marathon. But the moft fatal evil which 
refulted from the ufurpation of Pififtratus, 

' Solon in his letter to Epi men ides, fiys 400^ which 
fcemis moft probable. Diog. Laert, 

* Thucyd* 

G 3 was. 
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was, that perpetual fear of feeing the ' f\v 
preme power again lodged in the hands of a 
lingle perfon. For this fear kept the jealoufy 
of the people in a conftant alarm^ and threw 
them at laft into the hands of the fa6lious 
Demagogues. Hence * fuperior merit was 
frequently reprefented as an unpardonable 
crime, and a kind of high treafon againit 
the Republick. And the real patriots wer^ 
rendered fufpefled to the people, juft as the 
Demagogues were influenced by envy or 
private pique, or even bribed by ambitious 
or defigning men, who afpired at the very 
thing of which the others were unjuftly 
accufed. The hiftory of Athens abounds 
with inflances of the levity and inconftancy 
of that unfteady people. For how fre- 
quently do we find ^ their beft and ableft 
citizens imprifoned or fentenced to banifh- 
ment by the oftracifm, in honour of whom 
the fame people had jufl before erefted fta- 
tues : nay not unfrequently raifing ftatues ta 
tlie memory of thofe * illuftrious and inno- 
cent men, whom they had illegally doomed 
to death in the wantonnefs of their power ; 

■ Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 415. fe£l. 60. 

* Xenoph. de Republ. Athen. p. 55. Edit. Luvenel. 
Baf. 1572. 

^ Miltiades, ThemiftocJes, Ariftides, Cimon, Thucjr- 
dldes the hiftorian, &c. 

^ Socrates, Phocion, &c. 

at 
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at once the monuments of their injuftice and 
too late repentance ! This evil was the na- 
tural confequence of that capital error in 
Solon's pohty, when he entrufted the fu- 
preme power to the giddy and fluftuating 
populace. A defe6l which (as I obferved 
"before) was the great leading caufe of the 
iofs of that liberty which they had fo licen- 
tioufly abufed. For as the removal of all 
the honeft citizens either by death or banifh- 
ment, paved an eafy way for ufurpation and 
tyranny; fo it was a meafure invariably pur- 
fued, in the Democratick governments of 
Greece, by all thofe ambitious men who aim- 
ed at fubverting the liberties of their coun- 
try. This truth is fo clearly explained, and 
fo inconteftibly proved, by the great Thu- 
cydides, that whillt I perufe the annals of 
that admirable hiftorian, I cannot help griev- 
ing over the tragick pages ftained with the 
blood of fo many patriot citizens, who fell 
a facf ifice to the dire ambition and avarice 
of .fa6lion. What a ftriking detail does 
he give us of the moft calamitous fituation 
of all the Grecian Republicks during the 
Peloponnefian war ! How does he labour for 
expreffion in his pathetick enumeration of 
the horrible confequences of fa6lion, after 
his defcription of the deftruftive fedition at 
Corcyra ! A contempt of all religion, the 
open violation of the moft facred ties and 
G 3 com- 
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compacts ; devaftations, maffacres, affaffina- 
tions, and all the favage horrors of civil dif- 
cord inflamed even to madnefs, are the per- 
petual fubjefts of his inftru6live hiftory. 
Calamities of which he himfdf was at once 
an eye-witnefs and a moft faithful recorder, 

' Thucydides truly afcribes this deftruc-. 
tive war to the mutual jealoufy which then 
fubfifted between the Spartans and Athe-f 
nians *. The moft ftale frivolous preten- 
ces were trumped up by the Spartans, and as 
ftrongly retorted by the Athenians. Both 
ftates made the interefts or grievances of 
their allies the conftant pretext for their 
mutual altercations, whilft the real caufe was 
that ambitious fcheme which each ftate had 
formed, of reducing all Greece under its ref- 
pe6live dominion. But an event which both 
Hates fecmed to have waited for quickly 
blew up the latent 'fparks of jealoufy into 
the moft violent flame'. The Thebans 
privately entered the city of Platea in the 
night (a fmall ftate at that time allied to 
Athens) which had been betrayed to them by 
a treacherous faftion, who were enemies to 
the Athenians. But the honefter part of the 

. ' Thucyd. edit. Dukcr. lib. i. p. 58. fcft. 88. 

* Thucyd. lib. I. p. 82. fedt. 127, 128. 

* Thucyd. lib, 2. p. 98. k&. 2, 3, 4, et fcquent. 
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Piataeans recovering from their furprize, and 
taking notice of the fmall number of the 
Thebans, quickly regained poffeffion of their 
city by the^flaughter of moft of the invad- 
ers. The Plataeans immediately applied to 
the * Athenians for affiftance ; the The- 
bans to the Spartans. Both ftates entered 
■eagerly into the quarrel between their re- 
fpeftive allies, and engaged as principals in 
that deftru6live war which at laft involved 
all Greece in the common calamity. Where- 
€ver the fortune of the Spartan prevailed, an 
oligarchical Ariftocracy was eftabliflhed, and 
the friends to a popular government deftroy- 
ed or banifhed. Where the Athenians were 
viftors. Democracy was fettled or reftored, 
and the people glutted their revenge with the 
blood of the nobility. Alternate revolts, 
truces violated as foon as made, maffacres, 
profcriptions, and confifcations, were the 
perpetual confequences, in all the petty re- 
publicks, of the alternate good or bad fuccefs 
of thefe two contending rivals. In a word, 
all Greece feems to have been feized with an 
epidemick madnefs ; and the polite, the hu- 
mane Grecians, treated one another, during 
the whole courfe of this unnatural war, with 
a ferocity unknown even to the moft favage 
baibarians. The real caufe, affignedbyThu- 

' Thucid. lib. 2. p. lOi, &c. f^^. 6. 
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cydides, of all thefe atrocious evils, was,' 
" ' The luft of domination arifing from 
*' avarice andambition :" for the leading men 
in every ftate, whether of the Democratick 
or Ariftocratick party, afFefted outwardly the 
greateft concern for the welfare of the Re- 
publick, which in reality was made the prize 
for which they all contended. Thus, whilft 
each endeavoured by every poffible method 
to get the better of his antagonift, the moft 
audacious villanies, and the moft flagrant 
a6ls of injuftice, were equally perpetrated by 
both fides : * Whilft the moderate men 
amongft the citizens, who refufed to join with 
cither fide, were alike the objefts of their 
refentment or envy, and equally deftroyed 
without mercy by either faftion. 

Hiftorians unanimoufly agree, that the 
Athenians were inftigated to this fatal war 
by the celebrated Pericles. Thucydides, who 
was not only cotpmporary with Pericles, but 
. aftually bore a command in that war, does 
real honour to that great man's charadler ; 
• for he afligns his defire of humbling the 
Spartans, and his zeal for the glory and 

^ Thucyd. HivTcoy J* avruv ahiov h «/?%)) Sia 'E^^£ov£{/av 
icat <pi\0Ufjuav. lib. 3. p. ziS. fetSl. 82. 

Ta is ^i(TOi Tuv Tro'KiTm Itc afx^orspuvy ^ on oO 
^uvnycovi^ovTOy ri ^9ova>H mspitivcxi ii£^9iipovTo» Thucyd, 
p. 219. 

3 Thucyd. lib. 1. p» 91, k&, J40. 
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iniereft of his country, as the real motives of 
his conduft upon that occafion. But, as a 
Retail of this tedious and ruinous war is 
wholly foreign to my purpofe, I fhall only 
* remark, that if ever union and harmony are 
neceflary to the prefervation of a ftate, they 
are more effentially fo when that ftate is en- 
gaged in a dubious war with a powerful ene- 
my. For not only the continuation, but the 
event, of that long war, fo fatal to the Athe- 
nians, muft (humanly fpeaking) be wholly 
attributed to the difunion of their councils, 
^nd the perpetual flu6luation in their mea- 
fures, occafioned by the influence of the am- 
bitious and faftious Demagogues. . Not the 
calamities of war, nor the moft dreadful 
* plague, ever yet recorded in hiftory, were 
able to fix the volatile temper of that un^ 
fteady people. Elate beyond meafure with 
any good luccefs, they were deaf to the moft 
reafonable overtures of peace from their 
enemies, and their views were unbounded. 
Equally dejefted with any defeat, they 
thought the enemy juft at their doors, and 
threw thewhole blame upon their command- 
er^, who were always treated as unpardon- 
ably criminal when unfuccefsful. The De- 
magogues, who watched every turn of tem- 
per in that variable people, took care to adapt 

' Thucyd. lib, 2. p. 127. fedl, 47. ct feq. 
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every circumftance that offered to their own 
ambitious views, either of gaining or fup- 
porting an afcendancy in the ftate, which 
kept up a perpetual fpirit of faftion in that 
xinhappy Republick. Thus, in the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnefian war, Cfeon, a 
Hoify feditious Demagogue, ' declaimed vio- 
lently againft Pericles, and was the conftant 
Oppofer of all his meafures : but the firmnefs 
and fupeiior abilities of that great man ena- 
bled him to baffle all his antagonifts. When 
Pericles was carried off by that fatal pefti- 
knce which almofl depopulated Athens, the 
Bobility, jealous of that fway which Cleon 
had acquired over the people, fet up Nicias 
in Qppofition. Nicias was honefl, and a 
real lover of his country, but a man of no 
great abilities ; and though an experienced 
officer, yet cautious and diffident even to ti- 
midity. In his temper he was mild, hu- 
mane, and averfe to bloodfhed, and laboured 
to put an end to a war which fpread fuch 
general deft:ru6lion; but all his meafures were 
oppofed by the turbulent Cleon ; for when 
the Spartans propofed an accommodation, 
Cleon perfuaded the Athenians to infift upon 
fuch high terms that the treaty broke off, 
and war was again renewed with the fame in- 

' Plut. in Vit. Pericl. p. 171. lit. E. 
* Plut. in Vit. Nic. p. 524. lit. B. 
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V^eratc fury : but the incendiary Cleon, the 
chief obftacle of all pacifick meafures, falling 
in battle in the tenth year of that war, ne- 
godations were again fet on foot, and a 
peace for fifty years concluded between the 
Athenians and the Spartans by the unweari- 
ed endeavours of Nicias \ But whilft Ni- 
cias was intent upon the enjoyment of that 
rfepofe which he had procured, a new and 
infinitely more formidable rival ftarted up, 
and again involved his countryand all Greece 
in the fame calamities by his reftlefs and in- 
fatiabie ambition. 

Akibiades now appeared upon the ftage j 
a * man compofed of a motley mixture of 
virtues and vices, of good and bad qualities; 
one who could affume even the moft oppo- 
fite charafters ; and with more eafe than a 
chamaeleon can change its colours, appear a 
very contraft to himfelf, juft as his mtereft: 
orslmbkion reiq[uired. This State-Proteus was 
ftrongly piqued at the growing power and 
reputation of Nicias . His luft ^ of power was 
too great to bear either a fuperior or an 
equal; and he determined at all events to 
fupplant him, alike regardlefs either of the 

' Hence, as Plutarch informs us, it was termed the 
Nician peace, lib. 5. 

* Plut, in Vit. Alcib. p. 200. lit. B. 

3 f lut. Vit. Alcib. p. 197. lit. C. 
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equity of the means, or of the confequences 
of it to his country. The Athenians were 
not a little difpleafed with the Spartans, who 
' had not been very pun6lual in fulfilling the 
conditions of the treaty. Aleibiades finding 
his countrymen in a humour very proper for 
his purpofe, inflamed them violently againft 
Nicias, whom he publickly accufed as a fe- 
cret friend and well-wifher to that people. 
Nicias endeavoured to ward off the blow, 
and prevent his countrymen from coming to 
an open rupture; but the intrigues of Alei- 
biades prevailed, who * procured himfelf to 
be elefted General, and frefh hoftilities to be 
commenced againft the allies of Sparta* 

The i^th year of this memorable war is 
remarkable for that fatal expedition againft 
Sicily, which gave a mortal blow to the 
Athenian grandeur, and affords a fignal in- 
jftance of the terrible confequences of fac- 
tion. The Egeftians, a fmall ftate in Sicily^ 
applied to the Athenians for affiftance againft 
the oppreiTioris of the Syracufans. Alcibi^ 
zdtSy looking upon it as an objefl worthy of 
his ambition, undertook the caufe of thefe 
fuppliants, and knew fo well how to flattef 
the vanity of his countrymen, that a large \ 

' Thucyd. lib. 5. p. 339. fe(Sl. 35, 42. 
* Thucyd. lib. 5. p. 350. feft. 52. 
« Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 383. fefl. 8. 

arma- 
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armament wqs decreed by the people for that 
purpofe, and Nicias, Alcibiades, and La- 
machus, a daring but able officer^ were 
elefted generals. Nicias was the only per- 
fon who had the honefty or courage to op** 
pofe a meafure which he judged not only 
raih, but to the laft degree impolitick j but 
the Athenians were deaf to all his remon^ 
ftrances. The relief of the Egeftians was 
only the pretext ; for the entire dominion of 
Sicily, as Thucydides ' aflures us, was the real 
object they had in view when they gave or- 
ders for that powerful armament. Alcibi- 
ades had promifed them an eafy conqueft of 
that ifland, which he looked upon only as a 
prelude to much greater enterprizes; and the 
befotted people * had already fwallowed up 
Italy, Carthage, and Africa, in their idle ima- 
ginations. Both faftions concurred in the 
vigorous profecution of this meafure, though 
from very different motives : the friends of 
Alcibiades, from the view of aggrandizing 
their chief by that vaft acceffion of wealth 
and glory which they hoped for from this ex- 
pedition: ^ his^ enemies, from the hopes of 
fupplanting him in his abfence, and gaining 

_' Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 381. feS. 6, 
* Plut. in Vita Alcibid. Item Thucyd. in orat. Alcih, 
ad L^cedxm. lib. 6. p. 436. feft. 9c, ' 
I Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 395, 396. k&, 28, 29. 

the 
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the lead in the adminiftration. Thus the 
true intereft of the ftate was equally fecri-' 
ficcd to the felfifh and private views of each 
party ! But, in the midft of thcfe vaft pre- 
parations, an odd accident threw the whole 
city into confufion, and at once alarmed the 
fuperftition and jealoufy of the people- The 
' Terms, or ftatues of Mercuiy were all de- 
faced in one and the fame night by fome un- 
known perfons; nor could the Athenians ever 
difcover the real authors of this reputed fa- 
crilcge. Proclamations were iffued with a 
free pardon, and reward for any of the ac- 
complices who could make a difcovery, and 
the information of ftrangers and flaves was 
allowed as legal evidence ; but no informa- 
tion could be procured as to the true authors 
of that particular faft; a circumftance which 
to me does not appear at all furprizing : for 
it was evidently, m my opinion, a piece of 
party-craft played off againft Alcibiades by 
the oppofite faftion, who knew that to * at- 
tack the eftabliflied religion, was to touch the 
mafter-fpring of the paflions of their coun- 
trymen. Some flaves indeed, and other low 

* Thucyd, The Terms were ftatues of Mercury^ 
placed at the doors of their houfes, made of fquare ftonea 
of a cubical form. 

* A fimilar meafure was taken in the latter end o( 
Queen Anne's reign. 

per- 
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perfons (fuborned, as ' Plutarch afferts, hf 
Androcks, one of the Demagogues) depofed, 
that long before that, fome ftatues had been 
mutilated, and the moft facred myfteries of 
their religion ridiculed, in a drunken frolick 
by fome young wild fellows, and that * Aid- 
blades was of the party. This information, 
which, according to Plutarch, was a palpa«- 
ble contrivance of his enemies, enabled them 
to fix the odium of the laft aftion upon Al- 
cibiades '• The Demagogues of the oppo- 
fite feftion greatly exaggerated the whole 
affair to the people. They accufed him of a 
treafbnable defign againft the popular go- 
vernment, and produced his contemptuous 
ridicule of the facred myfteries, and the mu- 
tilation of Mercury's ftatues, in fupport of 
their charge ; as they urged his well-known 
libertinifm, and licentious life as a proof that 
he muft be the author of thofe infults upon 
their religion. * Alcibiades not only denied 
the charge, but infifted upon being brought 
immediately to a legal trial ; declaring him- 
felf ready to undergo the puniftiment in- 
flifled by the laws, if he mould be found 
guilty. He befeeched the people not to re- 

• Plut in Vit. Alcib. p. 200. lit. D. 
, * Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 395. fcfl:. 28* • '* 

^ Thucyd. ibid. 
^ Thucyd. ibid. fe4l. 29. pai&in. 

• 3 ceivc 
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ceive any informations againft him in his ab-* 
fence, but rather to put him to^death upoii 
the fpot if they judged him to be the offend- 
er. He urged too, how impolitick it would 
be to fend him with the command of fo 
great an army, whilft he lay under the im- 
putation of a crime of that nature, before 
they had taken thorough cognizance of the 
affair : but his accufers dreading the effeft 
which his intereft with the army, and his 
well-known influence over the allied troops, 
which had engaged in the expedition from 
their perfonal attachment to him, might 
Jiave upon the people, if he fhould be brought 
to immediate trial, procured other Dema- 
gogues of their party to diffuade the people 
from a meafure which they judged would 
difconcert their fcljeme. Thefe men plead- 
ed the dangerous delay which fuch a pro*- 
ceeding might occafion, and urged the ne- 
ceffity of difpatch in an enterprize of fuch 
vaft importance. They * propofed therefore 
that the fleet fhould fail immediately, but 
thatAlcibiades fhould return when a day was 
appointed for his trial. For their intention 
was, as Thucydides remarks, to recall and 
bring him to his trial when the popular pre- 
judice run flrong againfl him, which they 
knew they could eafily fpirit up in his ab- 

■ Thiicyd. lib. 6. p. 395. fed. 23. ad finem, 

fence. 
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ncCi It was decreed therefore that Alcibi- 
les fhould depart immediately upon the e'x- 
jdition. 

' This mighty armament, which carried 
LC flower of the Athenian forces^ was the 
iofl: fplendid, the heft fitted out, and the 
oft expenfive, that had ever failed from any 
F. the Grecian ports to that very time. 
But the firft thing we meet with in this ex- 
edition, was ^what might naturally be ex- 
2ft ed) a difagreement between the three 
enerals as to the manner of beginning their 
Derations. Alcibiades. indeed brought them 
5th over to his opinion ; but whilft he was 
ifputing with his colleagues in Sicily, his 
lemies at Athens were by no iheam; idle, 
he affair of the ftatues, and the pollution of 
le facred myfteries, were again brought up- 
1 the carpet. The ^ people, naturally fuf- 
cious, never enquired into the chara<^er of 
le informers, or the validity of the evi- 
jnce, but admitted all that offered without 
ftinftion i and, giving eafy credit to the 
oft abandoned wretches, apprehended fe- 
;ral of the moft eminent citizens, and com- 
itted them to prifon. * One of thefe per- 

» Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 396. feft. 31. 

* Thucyd. lib. 6- p. 408. feft. 47, 48, 49. 
3 Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 411. fe6t. 53. 

* Ibid, p 415, feft. 60. 
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fuaded another of his fellow-prifoners, who 
was moft liable to fufpicion, to take the crime 
upon himfelf, and to impeach fome others as 
his accompUces : urging this as a reafon, 
that whether what he confefledfliould be true 
or falfe, he would at leaft fecure his own 
pardon, and calm the prefent fufpicions of 
the people. ' Audocides, for that was the 
name of this pcrfon according to Plutarch, 
though it is omitted byThucydides, was pre- 
vailed upon by this kind of reafoning to ac- 
knowledge himfelf guilty of defacing the 
ftatues, and to inform againft fome others as 
accomplices in the fame a6l of impiety. Up- 
on this declaration * the informer received 
his pardon, and all thofe who were not men- 
tioned in his information, their liberty: but 
procefTes were made out againft as many as 
he had named; and all who were apprehend- 
ed were tried, condemned, and executed up- 
on his fingle evidence. Thofe who efcaped, 
by flight were fentenced to die, and a price 
fet upon their heads by a publick proclama- 
tion. Whether the perfons condemned were 
guilty or innocent was not at all clear, accord- 
ing to Thucydides. ' Plutarch tells us, that 
the friends and acquaintance of Alcibiades, 

* Plut. in Vit. Alcib. p. 202. 

* Thucyd. p. 416. feet. 60. 

' Plut. in Vit. Alcib. p. 201. lit. C. 
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who fell into the hands of the people, were 
feverely handled on this occafio^. It is cer- 
tain therefore that the information was chiefly- 
levelled at him by the artifice of the oppofite 
faftion : for ' Thucydides informs us almoft 
in the very next Sentence, that the people re- 
ceived the information againft Alcibiadeswith 
all the fury of prejudice, at the irifligation of 
fuch of his enemies as had accufed him be- 
fore he failed upon the expedition. And 
fince they now had not the leaft doubt of his 
being concerned in the affair of defacing the 
ftatues, they were more than ever convinced 
that he was equally guilty of the pollution 
of the myfteries, and that both thofe crimes 
were committed by him and his aflbciates 
with the fame defign of fubverting the po- 
pular government. For a body of Spartan 
troops happened to make an excurfion, in 
that very junfture, as far as the Ifthmus, 
upon fome defign or other againft the 
Boeotians. * This unlucky incident con- 
firmed the people in their fufpicions that 
this was a .fcheme concerted before-hand 
with Alcibiades, covered with the fpecious 
pretext of attacking theJBceotians ; and that 
if the plot had not been happily ' difcovered 



* Thucyd. lib. 6; p, 416. feft^ 61. 

* Ibid. 
^ Ibid. 
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in time, and the execution of it prevented 
by the death of the confpirators, their city 
would moft inevitably have been betrayed 
to the Spartans. Thus on every fide fufpi- 
cions fell ftrongly upon Alcibiades, arid the 
people determining to put him to death, 
fent a private exprefs to Sicily to recall 
him and fuch of his friends as were named 
in the information. The officers difpatched 
in the Salaminian " galley, which was 
fent on that occafion, were ordered to ac- 
quaint Alcibiades, that he was defired to 
return with them to Athens to clear himfelf 
of thofe things which were objefled to him 
before the people 3 but they received a ftrift 
charge not to otfer to take him or his friends 
into cuftody ; not only from the dread of 
fome mutiny amongft their own foldiers up- 
on his account, but for fear the allied troops, 
whom his influence had engaged, fhould de- 
fert and abandon the enterprize. * Alcibi- 
ades obeyed the fummons, and taking his 
friends, who were included in the informa- 
tion, into his own Ihip, left Sicilyin company 
with the Salaminian galley, feemingly as if 
returning to Athens ; but, whether he only 
fufpefted, or, whicfi. is more probable, had 

* This veflel may properly be termed the Athenian 
State-pacquet boat, and was never fent out but upon 
very extraordinary occafions. Plut. 

* Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 417. fefl. 6i. 

. ' 3 received 
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received intelligence of the meafures taken 
by his enemies in his abfence, he, with his 
friends, went afhore at Thuria, and gave the 
Athenian officers the flip, not caring to flartd 
the fentenCe of the credulous and prejudiced 
people. The officers, finding all their fearch 
after him quite fruitlefs, returned to Athens 
without him, and the Athenians pafl^ed fen^ 
tence of death upon him and all thofe who 
accompanied him, ' and confifcated their 
eftates for non-appearance. Thus, inftead 
of uniting their joint efforts to promote the 
fuccefs of an enterprize upon which they had 
ftaked their All, the inratuated Athenians 
were intent upon nothing but the cabals and 
intrigues of faftion ; and the folly of the 
people, managed by their ambitious and felf- 
ifh Demagogues, deprived the flate of the 
only commander from whom they could ra- 
tionally hopefor fuccefs in that hazardous ex- 
pedition. A meafure which occafioned the 
total ruin both of their fleet and army, and 
gave a fatal fhock to their Republick ; * for 
"^ lie foldiers were not only greatly difpirited at 
the lofs of a chief, in whofe abilities they 
placed the mofl: entire confidence, but Alci- 
biades, in revenge for his ufage, took refuge 
amongfl the Spartans, and prevailed upon 

* Thucyd. ibid. 

* Flut. in Vit. Alcib. p. 202. 
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them to fend fuch fuplplies to the Syracufans 
as compleated the deftru6tion of the Athe- 
nians in that country. Nicias w^s taken aiid 
put to death by the enemy ; not a fingle fhip 
returned, and ' few of the men efcaped either 
flaughter or captivity. The * news of this 
terrible defeat threw the city into the utmoft 
confternation. They at firft gave up all 
hopes, and imagined they fhould quickly fee 
the enemies fleet in the Pyraeum whilfl they 
were in this exhaufted and defencelefs con- 
dition. However, the dread of the impend- 
ing danger had this good efFe6l, that it made 
the ' populace extremely tradable, and 
ready to fupport their magiftrates in whatever 
meafures they judged mofl: conducive to the 
common fafety. Nor could any thing but 
uniou and harmony amongft themfelves 
have poffibly faved them in the midft of fo 
many enemies, with which they were fur- 
rounded. For all the Greeks in general 
were highly elated, as Thucydides tells * us, 
with the ill fuccefs of the Athenians in Sici- 
ly. Thofe who had hitherto obferved a flrift '. 
neutrality in this war wanted no folicitations 
to join in crufhing that unhappy people, but 
rather thought it glorious to have a fhare in ^ 

* Thucyd. lib. 7. p. 505. ad finem. 

* Thucyd. lib. 8. p. 506, &c. 
^ Thucyd. ibid. p. 507. 

* Thucyd. ibid. p. 508. feft. 2. 
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war which they concluded would be but of 
fhort duration. The Spartan allies were more 
than ever defirous of delivering themfelves 
from the calamities of war which they had fo 
long fufFered ; whilft thofe ftates, which till 
that time had received laws from the Atheni- 
ans, exerted themfelves above their ftrength to 
fupport the revolt which they were then me- 
ditating. They judged of the fituation of 
affairs from the blind impulfe of paffion, re- 
gardlefs of the didtates of reafon, and fancied 
the next campaign would finifli the ruin of 
the Athenians. * The Spartans, promifing 
themfelves the certain dominion over all 
Greece, if the Athenians were once reduced, 
made vaft preparations for the 4 war, to 
which all their allies contributed their ut- 
moft ; all got ready for opening the cam- 
paign the fpring following. 

The * Athenians, now harmony was re- 
ftored to the ftate, recovered their fpirits, and 
begun to a6l with vigour. They applied 
themfelves to the re-eftablifhment of their 
marine, the repairs of their fortifications, and 
the care of ftoring their magazines with the 
greateft diligence and oeconomy, retrenching 
all fuch expences as they judged ufelefs or 
fuperfluous. The good effedls of this un- ' 

' Thucyd. ibid. fe£l. 2 — 3. 
* Thucyd. ibid. fe6l:. 4. 
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animity were vifible when the campaign 
opened, for they found themfelves in a con- 
dition to make head againft their numerous 
enemies, though ftrengthened by a new al- 
liance with the Perfians, and affifted with 
Perfian money ; and they even gained fome 
fonfiderable advantages. An event too hap- 
pened, which greatly difconcerted the mea- 
sures of their enemies, and raifed their ftate 
once more to its former power and luftre, 
Alcibiades, a thorough libertine, who never 
ftuck at the moft infamous means of gratify- 
ing his paflions, ' debauched Timaea, tne 
wife of Agis, King of Sparta, his great 
friend and prote6lor. * Dreading the refent- 
ment of that prince for fo (hameful a breach 
of friendfhip and hofpitality, as well as the 
jealoufy of the Pelopbnnefians, who had 
fent private orders to Aftyochus, the Lace- 
demonian Admiral, to cut him off, he fled 
to Tiflaphernes, at that time Governor of 
the provmces in the Lower Afia under the 
Perfian Monarch. ^ Alcibiades, who was a 
confummate mafler in the art of addrefs, 
quickly infinuated himfelf into his good 
graces, and explained to him the true interefl 
of the Perfians with refpedt. to the Grecian 

' Pint, in Vit. Alcib. p. 203. 

* Thucyd. lib. 8. p. 531. fe£l. 45, 

? Thucjd, ibid, kO:. 46, 

Re- 
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Republicks, He fhewed him the bad policy 
of raifmg one ftate to a fuperiority over all 
the reft, which would deprive his mafter of 
all his allies, and oblige him to contend 
alone with the whole power of Greece. He 
advifed him to permit every ftate to enjoy its 
own feparate independent government ; and 
demonftrated, that by keeping them thus 
divided, his mafter might fet them together 
by the ears, and, by playing them one againft 
another, crufti them all at laft without the 
leaft danger. - He added too, that an alliance 
with the Athenians would be more advan- 
tageous to thePerfian intereft, and preferable 
to that which he had made with the Lacede- 
monians. The crafty Perfian was too able 
a politician not to relifh his advice ; he paid 
the Peloponnefians their fubfidy fo ill, and 
put off a naval engagement fo long, under 
pretence of waiting for the Phoenician fleet, 
* that he wafted the ftrength of their navy, 
which was far fuperior to the Athenian, and 
ruined all their meafures. 

Whilft ' Alcibiades refided with Tifla- 

phernes, and gave the Perfians the beft in- 

'ftruftions he could for regulating their con- 

du6l, he at the fame time formed a fcheme 

for procuring the repeal of his fentence, and 

^ Thucyd. ibid. 

^ Thucyd. ibid. fed. 47, 

liberty 
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.liberty to return once more to his nat 
country. He judged the beft way to obt 
.this favour would be to convince the At] 
nians of his intimacy with Tiffapherr 
To cfFe6l this, he wrote to the chief offic 
of the Athenian forces, which then lay 
Samos, direfting them to inform all thole 
the greateft weight and authority how del 
ous he was of revifiting Athens, if the ^ 
vernment fhould be once lodged in the har 
of a fmall number of the principal citizer 
but that he could by no means think of 
turning whilft the Democracy fubfifted, a 
the State was governed by a parcel of aba 
doned wretches, who had fo fcandalou 
driven him out of his country. Upon tl 
condition he promifed to procure the frier 
fhip of TifTaphernes, and declared himi 
ready to accept a fhare with them in the i 
miniftration. The event anfwered his exp( 
tations ; for the officers and the leading m( 
both of the fca and land forces, which w< 
at Samos, were eagerly bent upon fubverti 
the Democracy. ' Thus the treaty was 
on foot at Samos, and the fcheme laid for 
tering the government. The principal m 
were in hopes of a fhare in the adminifli 
tion, and the inferior people acquiefcedfrc 
the expe6lation of large fubfidies from- t 

» Thucvd. ibid. fed. 48. 
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Perfians. Phrynicus, one of the Generals, 
aloneoppofed it,fenfible that Alcibiades cared 
as little for an Ariftocratick government, as 
for a Dem6cracy, and had no other point in 
view (which, as Thucydides acknowledges, 
was the real truth) than to procure fuch a 
change in the prefentadminiftrationas might 
enable his friends to recall him. * The 
terms however, which Alcibiades offered, 
were agreed to by the reft, and Pifander, one 
of the leading men, was fent to Athens to 
manage the affeir. 

* Pifander at firft met with violent oppofi- 

tion from the people ; and the enemies of 

Alcibiades in particular clamoured loudly 

againft the violation of the laws, when his 

return was propofed, which they chiefly 

dreaded. But ^ Pifander applied fo artfully 

to the fears of thepeople, and fhewed them fo 

plainly that it was the only refource they had 

left which could poffibly fave the ftate, that 

they at laft agreed to it, though with great 

relu6lance. He therefore, with ten others, 

was appointed to fettle the affair with Tiffa- 

phernes and Alcibiades,' as they fhould judge 

moft conducive to the intereft of the Repub- 

* Thucyd. ibid. feft. 49. 

* Thucyd. ibid. k&,.j2- 
^ T^hucyd, ibid, fedt. 54. 
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lick ; but ' Tiflaphernes, who dreaded the 
power of the Peloponnefians, was not fo 
ready to enter into a convention with the 
Athenians, as they were taught to believe. 
Alcibiades therefore, to fave his credit, and ^ 
conceal from the Athenians his inability to 
make good what he had promifed, infifted, 
in the name of Tiflaphernes, upon fuch 
high terms that the treaty broke off^ and the 
deputies returned to Samos, enraged ,at the 
trick which they thought had been put upon 
them by Alcibiades. Determined however, 
at all events, to purfue their fcheme, Pifan- 
der, with fome of the deputies, returned to 
Athens, where * their party had already 
niade a confiderable progrefs ; for they had 
privately aflaffinated fuch of the leading men 
as were averfe to an Ariftocracy; and though 
they permitted the fenate and people to af- 
femble and vote as ufual, yet they would 
not allow any thing to be decreed but what 
they thought proper : ^ befides, none but 
thofe of their own faflion durft venture to 
harangue the people; for if any one at- 
tempted to fpeak in oppofition, he was fure 
to be difpatched the firft convenient opportu- 



* Thucyd. ibid. k&. 56. 

* Thucyd. ibid. 65. 
^ Thucyd. ibid. 66. 
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nity ; nor was any enquiry made after the 
affaffins, or any procefs iffued out againft 
thofe who were ftfongly fufpefted of the 
murders. The people were fo terrified with 
thefe bloody executions, that they acquiefced 
to whatever was propofed, and every man 
thcJught liimfelf happy if no violence was 
offered him, even though he continued quiet 
and filent. They were deprived even of the 
power of bewailing the common calamity to 
each other, in order to concert meafures for 
revenge : for the faction- had artfully fpread 
fo ftrong and fo univerfal a diffidence 
amongfl the popular party, that no one 
durft venture to confide in his neighbour, 
but each man fufpe6led every other as an 
accomplice of the crimes which were daily 
perpetrated. 

* In this fituation Pifander found the city 
at his arrival, and immediately prepared to 
finifti what his friends had fo fuccefsfully be- 
gun : convoking therefore an afTembly of 
the people, the Ariflocratick fa6lion openly 
declared their refolution toabolifh the antient 
form of government, and to lodge the fu- 
preme power in the hands of four hundred 
of the nobility, who fhould govern the State 
in the manner they thought befl, with the 
power of affembling five thoufand of the citi- 

" Thucyd. ibid. p. 67. 

zens 
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zens to confult with as oft as they thought 
proper. ' Pifanderwasthemanwho acquaint- 
ed the people with this definitive resolution ; 
but Antiphon was the perfonwho formed the 
plan, and was chief manager of the whole 
affair : a man, according to the teftimony 
of Thucydides, who khew him perfonally, 
matter of the greateft abilities, and of by far 
the moft nervous eloquence of any of his 
cotemporaries. Thus the Oligarchy was 
eftablifhed, and the Athenians deprived of 
that liberty which they liad enjoyed near an 
hundred years from theexpulfion of Hippias: 
duringwhich whole fpace they had been fub- 
jeft to none, but had been accuftomed, above 
half that time, to lord it over others ; * for 
as foon as this decree had pafled in the affem- 
bly without oppofition, the chiefs of the con- 
fpu'acy artfully permitted fuch citizens as 
were opon duty, but had not been let into 
the fecret, to go wherever they pleafed -, but 
direfled their own friends to continue under 
arms, and difpofed them in fuch a manner 
as might beft favour their enterprize: for the 
Athenians kept at that time a conftant guard 
upon their walls, as the Spartan army was 
encamped in their neighbourhood. When 
they had made their difpofition, the four 

" Thucyd. ibid. 68. 
* Thucyd.' ibid. 69. 

' hun- 
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hundredJVobles with poignards concealedun- 
der their habits, and attended by an hundred 
and twenty daring young fellows, whom they 
employed in their affaflinations, furrounded 
the 'Senators, and paying them what was due 
upon their falaries, commanded them to de- 
part the court. * The Senator3 tamely fub- 
mitted, and not the leaft ftir happening 
amongft the citizens, they proceeded to eleft 
magiftrates out of their own body, and per- 
formed all the religious- ceremonies ufually 
praftifed upon thofe occafions. When they 
had thus got poffeffion of the government, 
they did not think proper to recall thofe 
whom the people had formerly banifhed, for 
fear of being obliged to include Alcibiades in 
the number, whofe enterprifing genius they 
dreaded extremely ; but they behaved moft: 
tyrannically to the citizens, putting fome to 
death, throwing fome into prifon, and ba- 
niftiing others. 

The fpirit of liberty however is not fo ea- 
fily extinguifhed. ^ Pifander had brought 
mercenary troops with him out of fome of 
the cities which he pafTed through on his re- 
turn to Athens, who were of great fervice to 
the new Governors in their enterprize : but 
the forces at Samos confifted of Athenian ci- 

* Sqlon's new fenate of four hundred. 

* Thucyd. ibid. 70, 

» Thucyd. lib. 8. p. 543. kSt. 65. 

tizens, 
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tiz^ns, jealous even of the leaft attempt upofl 
the liberty of their country, and declared 
enemiej to every fpecies of tyranny. The 
firft news which thefe brave fellows received 
of the ufurpation, brought^fuch exaggerated 
accounts of the cruelty and infolence of the 
four hundred, that they were with great dif- 
ficulty reftrained from cutting every one to 
pieces who was in the intereft of the Oli- 
garchy. ' However, they took the com- 
mand from their former Generals, and ca- 
ftiiered every officer they fufpefted, fubftitut- 
ing others in their places ; the chief of whom 
were Thrafybulus and Thrafyllus. Alcibi- 
ades * was recalled, and unanimoufly declar- 
ed their Captain General both by the fea and 
land forces -, which gave fuch a turn to af- 
fairs at Athens, that the four hundred were 
depofed, in fpite of all their efforts to conti- 
'nue in power, and the publick tranquillity 
once more eftablifhed. 

The ^ people confirmed Alcibiades in the 
command, and committed the whole ma- 
nagement of the war to his condu6t. * But 
his foul was too great to receive his recall 
from baniflimcnt, and even his high poft as 

" Thucyd. lib. 8. p. 551. feft. 76. 
* Thucyd. ibid. p. 553. fe6l. 81. 
^ Thucyd. ibid. p. 567. fed. 97. 
Alcib, p. 206, 

an 
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an a^ of favour. He determined to merit 
both by fome fignal fervice, and not to revi- 
fit Athens 'till he could return with glory. 
' His ufual fuccefs attended him in this war, 
and he feemed to bring victory with him 
wherever he appeared; for he gained fo many 
vi6lories both by fea and land, and diftrefled 
the Peloponnefians fo much by his addrefs 
and condud, that he once more retrieved the 
dominion of the fea, and returned triumphant 
to Athens. His * entry was fplendidly mag- 
' nificent, adorned with the trophies of two 
hundred (hips of war, which he had de- 
ftroyed or taken, and a vaft number of pri- 
foners. His reception was attended with all 
the honours and applaufe he had fo juftly 
merited. The people, confcious of the late 
happy change in their affairs under the ad- 
miniftration of Alcibiades, lamented with 
tears their mifcarriage in Sicily, and other 
fabfequent calamities ; all which they im- 
puted to their own fatal error in not truft- 

ing the fole command to fo able and fuccefs - 

ful a commander. 
The fortune however of this great man 

Was perpetually fluftuating, and feemed to 

be ever on the extreme ; and ' Plutarch re- 

' Plut, ibid. p. 207, 208. 

* Plut. ibid. p. 209. 

* Ibid. p. gill. 

I marks, 
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marks, that if ever man owed his ruin to his 
own glory, it muft be Alcibiades ; for the 
people were fo prepofTeffed with the opinion 
of his courage and conduft, that they looked 
upon him as abfolutely invincible. Whenever 
therefore he failed in any one point, they im- 
puted it entirely to his negleft, or want of 
will ; for they could imagine nothing fo dif- 
ficult, but what they thought him able to fur- 
mount, if he applied to it with earneftnefs 
and vigour. Thus, in the fame campaign, 
he failed to the ifle of Andros with a power- 
ful fleet, where he defeated the joint forces 
of the inliabitants and Spartans ; but, as he 
did not take the city, he gave his enemies a 
frefli handle for renewing their ufual accufa- 
tions ; for the people already fancied them- 
fclves mailers of Chios and the reft of Ionia, 
^nd were extremely out of humour becaufe 
his conquefts did not keep pace with their 
heated imaginations. They ftiade no allow- 
ance for the wretched ftate of their finances, 
which frequently obliged him to quit his . 
army to go in fearch of money to pay, and 
provifions to fubfift, his forces, whilft their 
enemies had a conftant refource for all their 
wants in the treafures of Pe'rfia. To one of 
•thefe excurfions, which neceifity obliged him 
to make in order to raife money, he proper- 
ly owed his ruin : for leaving the command 
of the fl.'^et to one Antiocluis, an able feaman 

indeed, 
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indeed, J)ut rafh, and in every other reipeft 
unequal to fuch a charge, he gave him the 
moft pofitive orders not to fight the enemy 
upon any acqount whatfoever during his ab- 
fence ; but the vain Antiochus treated his or- 
ders with fo much contempt, that he failed 
out with a few fhips to brave the Spartan 
admiral L)rlander, which brought on a gene- 
ral engagement. The event was, the death 
of Antiochus, the defeat of the Athenians, 
who loll many of their fhips, and a trophy 
erefted by the Spartans in honour of their 
yidlory. Alcibiades, at the firft news of this 
misfortune, returned to Samos with precipi- 
tation, and endeavoured to bring Lyfander 
to a decifive aftion ; but the wary Spartan 
knew too well how different a man he had 
now to deal with, and would by no means 
hazard a fecond engagement. 

In the mean time one ' Thrafybulus, who 
bore a mortal enmity to Alcibiades, pofled to 
Athens,' and impeached him as the caufe of 
the late defeat, affirming that he committed 
the care of the fleet to his pot companions, 
whilfl he. rambled at pleafure amongfl the 
provinces, raifing money, and living in a ftate 
of riot and diffipation with wine and women.' 



* The fon of Thrafon; theother of that name is call- 
ed by Xhucydides, the fonofLycus. Thiicyd. lib. 8. 
p.549. fea.'75. 

I 2 ' Avio- 
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A violent charge, befides, was brought agaii 
him for fortifying a place near Bizanthe *, ai^ 
a retreat upon occafion, which his enemic 
urged as a proof that he either was not sbleA 
or not willing, to refide in his native coun- ' 
try. 

Jealoufy and inconftancy were the charac?- 
terifticks of the Athenian people. They 
gave implicit belief to the fuggeftions of his 
enemies, and difcharged, as Plutarch tells 
us, th^ fury of their gall upon the unfortu- 
nate Alcibiades, whom they deprived imme- 
diately of the command. 

* Thucydides, fpeaking of the behaviour 
of his countrymen to Alcibiades upon the 
impeachment brought againft him for de- 
facmg the ftatues, imputes their ruin to that 
jealoufy which they conftantly harboured 
both of his ambition and abilities. For 
though he had done the State many great 
and fignal fervices, yet his way of life madc^ 
him fo odious to every individual, that tHc^ 
command was taken from him, and given tc^ 
others, which not long after drew on th^ 
deftru6lion of the Republick. 

For ' Tydeus, Menander, and Adimaa— 
tus, the new Generals, who lay with the 
Athenian fleet in the river JEgos, were lb 

* A city in Thrace* 

* Thucyd. lib. 6. p. 387. (cSt. 15. 

* Plut. in Vit. Alcib, p. 211, 2I2. 

weak 
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as to fail out every morning at day-break 
defy Lyfander, who, kept his ftation at 
pfacus s and, at their return from this 
bravado, fpent the reft of the day with- 
order or difcipline, or keeping any look- 
t, from an afFefted contempt of tne ene- 
y. Alcibiades, who was at that time in 
"the neighbourhood, and thoroughly fenfible 
of their danger, came and informed them of 
the inconveniences of the place where their 
fleet then lay, and the abfurdity of fuffering 
their men to go aftiore and ramble about the 
country. He affured them too, that Lyfan- 
der was an experienced and vigilant enemy,' 
who knew how to make the moft of every 
advantage : but they, vain of their new 
power, defpifed his advice, and treated him 
witii the utmoft rudenefs. Tydeus, in par- 
ticular, ordered him to be gone^ and told him 
infolently, that not he, but they were now 
commanders, and knew beft what to do. 
The event happened as Alcibiades had fore- 
feen. Lyfander attacked them unexpectedly 
whiift they lay in their ufual diforder, and 
gained fo compleat a viftory, that of all their 
fleet eight veliels alone efcaped, which fled at 
the firft onfet. The able Spartan, who knew 
as well how to make ufe of, as to gain, a vic^ 
tory, foon after compelled Athens itfelf to 
furrender at difcretion. As foon ' as he was 

* Plut. in Vit, Lyfand. p. 441. 

I 3' maf- 
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mafter of the city, he burnt all their fhip- 
ping, placed a garrifon in their citadel^ and 
demolifhed the reft of their fortifications. 
When he had thus reduced them to a ftate 
of abfolute fubjecSlion, he abolifhed their 
conftitution, and left them to the mercy of 
thirty governors of his own chufing, well 
known in hiftory by the appellation of the 
, Thirty Tyrants. 

This tyranny, though of very fhort dura- 
tion, was to the laft degree inhuman. The 
tyrants facrificed all whom they fufpecled to 
their fear, and all who were ricn to their ava- 
rice. The carnage was fo great, that, ac- 
cording to ' Xenophon, the Thirty put more 
Athenians to death in eight months only,, 
than had fallen in battle, againft the whole 
force of the Peloponnefians, during ten^ 
years of the war. But the publick virtue 
of Thrafybulus * could not bear to fee his5- 
country enflaved by fuch inhuman monfters^ 
coUefting therefore about feventy determined 
. citizens, who, like him, had fled to Thebes 
for refuge, he firft feized upon ' Phyle, ^ 

' T^ia Hovra %shiiHi cvTrtHTovaa-iv 'Ahvalm tv oxru fAivrim^f 

Hellenic, lib, 2. p. 370. Edit. Lewcncl. Bafil. 

* Moft probably the forr of Lycus, mentioned ^J 
Thucydides, who had fo great a fhare in depoiing tF»c 
Four Hundred, and reftoring the ancient conftitution. 

^ Xenoph. ibid, p. 367. 
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ftrong fort near Athens ; and, ftrengthened 
by the acceffion of frefh numbers, which 
flocked in to him from every fide, he got * 
pofleffion of the Pyraeum. The Thirty 
Tyrants endeavoured to retake it, but were 
repulfed, and * Critias and Hippomachus, 
two of their number, flain in the attempt. 
The people now, weary of the Tyrants ^ 
drove them out of the city, and chofe ten 
ma^iftrates, one out of each tribe, to fupply 
their places. The Tyrants applied to theij: 
friend Lyfander, who failed and invefted the 
Pyraeum, and reduced Thrafybulus, and his 
paity, to. an extreme want of neceflaries ; 
for they were yet confined to the Pyraeum, as 
the people, though they had depofed the 
Tyrants, yet refufed to receive them into the 
city ', * but Paufanias, one of the Kings of 
Sparta, who commanded the land forces in 
this expedition, jealous of the reputation 
which that great man had acquired, gained 
over two of the Ephori, who accompanied 
him, and granted peace to the Athenians, 
notwithftanding all the oppofition of Lyfan- 
der. Paufanias returned to Sparta with bis 
army, and the * Tyrants, defpauring of affift- 

' Xenopb. ibid. p. 368. 

* Xenoph. ibid. 370. 
^ Xenoph. ibid. 371. 

♦ Xenoph. ibid. 372—373. 
5 Xenpph. ibid. p. 375. 

J 4 ance, 
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ance, began to hire foreign troops, and were 
determined to re-eftablifh themfelves by force 
in that power of which they had been lo late- 
ly deprived. But Thrafybulus, informed of 
their defign, marched out with all his forces, 
and, drawing them to a parley, punifhed 
them with that death their crimes fo juftly 
merited. After the execution of the Ty- 
rants, Thrafybulus proclaimed a general aft 
of indemnity and oblivion, and by that falu- 
tary meafure reftored peace and liberty to 
his country without farther bloodfhed. 

The conclufion of the Peloponnefian war 
may properly be termed the period of the 
Athenian grandeur^ for though, by the aflift- 
ance of the Perfians, they made fome figure 
after that time, yet it was but of fhort dura- 
tion. The manners of the people were great- 
ly degenerated, and the extreme fcarcity of 
virtuous chara6lers, fo vifible in their fubfe- 
quent hiftory, marks at once the progrefs 
and the degree of their degeneracy. Conon, 
who efcaped with eight fhips only when 
they were fo totally defeated by Lyfander, 
had convinced the Perfian Monarch how 
much his intereft was concerned in fupport- 
ingthe Athenians, andobtained the command 
of a powerful armament in their favour : 
whilft the artful ' Tithrauftes, general of 

♦ Xenoph, lib, 3. p , 392. 

the- 
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the Perfian forces in A(ia,raifed a ftrong con- 
federacy againft the Spartans, by properly 
diftributing large fums amongft the leading 
men of the Grecian Republicks. * Conon 
totally defeated the Spartan fleet commanded 
by Pifander, and, by the help of the Perfian 
money, * rebuilt the ftrong walls and other 
fortifications of Athens, which Lyfander had 
demolifhed. ' The Spartans, jealous of the 
rifing power of the Athenians, who feemed 
to afpire at recovering their formergrandeur, 
made fiich advantageous offers, to the Per- 
fians by their Admiral Antalcidas, that they 
once more drew them over to their party. 
^ Conon was recalled and imprifoned upon 
the luggeftions of Antalcidas, that he had 
embezzled the money allotted for the re- 
eftablifhment of Athens, and was no friend 
to the Perfian intereft. The Athenians now 
fent Thrafybulus, their great deliverer, with 
a fleet of forty fail to annoy the Spartans : 
he reduced feveral cities which had revolted 
to the enemy, but was flain by the Rhodians 
in an unfuccefsful attempt upon their ifland, 
* Conon, according to Juftin, was executed 
at Sufa by the Perfians. Xenophon, who 

' Xenoph. lib. 4, p. 404. 

* Ibid. p. 420. 
» Ibid. 
'♦.Ibid. 421. 

* Juftin. in Vit. Conon. 

lived 
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lived at the fame time, is filent as tohisdcath; 
but, whatever might be his fate, it is certain 
he is no more mentioned in hiftory. After, 
the death of thefe two great men; we meet 
with none but Chabrias, Iphicrates, and Ti- 
motheus, the fon of Conon, whofe charac- 
ters arc worthy of our notice, 'till the time 
of Demofthenes and Phocion. The martial 
fpirit of the Athenians fubfided in proportion 
as luxury and corruption gained ground 
amongft them. The love of eafe, and a 
moft infatiable fondnefs for diverfions, now 
took place of thofe generous fentiments which 
before knew no other obje6l but the liberty 
and glory of their country. If we trace the 
rife of publick virtue up to its firft fource, 
and fhew the different efiefts arifmg from the 
prevailing influence of the different ruling 
paflions, we may juftly account for the fatal 
and amazing change in that once glorious 
Republick. A fhort digreffion therefore, 
on that fubjeft, may perhaps be neither un-r 
ufeful nor unentertaining. 

Of all the human paffions ambition may 
prove the moil ufeful, or the moft deftruc-. 
tive to a people. The — 

" — Digito monjirari et dicier hie ejl \ 
the fondnefs for admiration and applaufe 

* Pcrfius, fat. 1. 

feems 
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feems co-eva! with man, and accompanies us 
from the cradle to the grave. Every man 
pants after diftin^ion, and even in this 
world affefts a kind of immOTtality. When 
this love of admiraticm and applaufe is the 
only end propofed by ambition, it then be- 
comes a primary paffion ; all the other paf^ 
lions are compelled to be fubfervient, and 
will be wholly employed on the means con- 
ducive to that end. But whether this paf- 
fion for fame, this eagernefs after that ima- 
ginary life, which exifts only in the breath 
of other people, be laudable or criminal, 
ufeful or frivolous, muft be determined by 
the means employed, which will always be 
direfted to whatever happens to be the reign- 
ing objeft of applaufe. Upon this princi- 
ple, however the means may differ, the 
end will be ftill the fame ; rrom the hero 
down to the boxer in the bear-garden ; 
from the legiflator who new-models a ftate, 
down to the humbler genius who ftrikes out 
the neweft cut for a coat-fleeve. . For it was 
the fame principle directing to the fame end, 
which impelled Eroftratus to fet fire to the 
temple of^ Diana, and Alexander to fet the 
world in a flame fo quickly after. 

There is no mark which fo furely indi-. 
cates the reigning manners of a people at 
different periods, as that quality or turn of 
mind, which happens to be the reigning ob- 
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je6l of publick applaufe. For as the reign- 
ing obje6l of applaufe will neceflarily con- 
ftitute theleading-fafhion, arid astheleading- 
falhion always takes rife among the great or 
leading people ; if the objeft of applaufe be 
praife -worthy, the example of the Great will 
have a due influence upon the inferior claf- 
fes i if frivolous or vicious, the whole body 
of the people will take the fame cafl:, and 
be quickly infe6led by the contagion. There 
cannot therefore be a more certain criterion, 
by which we may form our judgment of 
the national virtue or national degeneracy 
of any people, in any period of their exifl:- 
ence, than from thofe charafters, which 
are the moft diftinguiftied in •every period 
of their refpe6live hiftories. To analyze 
thefe remarkable charafters ; to inveftigate 
the end propofed by all their adlions, 
which op^ns to us all their fecret fprings ; 
and to develope the means employed for the 
acquifition of that end, is not only the moft 
entertaining, but, in my opinion, by much 
the moft ufeful, part of hiftory. For as the 
reigning objeft of applaufe arifes from the 
prevailing manners of a people, it will ne- 
ceflarily be the reigning objeft of defire, and 
continue to influence the manners of fuc- 
ceeding generations, till it is oppofed, and 
gradually gives way to fome new obje£t, 
Confequently the prevailing manners of any 

peojple 
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people may be inveftigated without much 
difficulty, in my opinion, if we attend to 
theincreafe or dqcreafe of good or bad cha- 
rafters, as recorded in any period of their 
hiftory; becaufe the greater number will 
generally endeavour to diftinguifh them- 
felves by whatever happens at that time to be 
the reigningobjedt of applaufe. Hencetoowe 
may obferve the progreffive order, in which 
the manners of any people prepared the way 
for every remarkable mutation in their go- 
vernment. For no effential mutation can 
ever be efFefted in any government (unlefs 
by the violence of external force) till the 
prevailing manners of the people are ripe for 
luch a change. Confequently, as like caufes 
will ever produce like efFefts ; when we ob- 
ferve the fame fimilarity of manners pre- 
vailing amongft our own people, with that 
which preceded the. laft ratal mutation of 
government in any other free nation ; we 
may, at fuch a time, give a flirewd guefs 
at the approaching fate of our conftitution 
and country. Thus in the infancy and rife 
of the Grecian Republicks, when neceffity 
of felf-defence had given a manly and war- 
like turn to the temper of the people, and 
the continuance of the fame neceffity had 
fixed it into a habit, the love of their coun- 
try foon became the reigning objedt of pub- 
lick 
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lick applaufe. As this reigning objeft confe- 
quently became the chief objedl of defire to 
every one who was ambitious of publick 
applaufe, it quickly grew to be the fafliion. 
The whole people in thofe ftates glowed 
with the generous principle of publick vir- 
tue to the higheft degree of enthuliafm. 
Wealth had then no charms, and all the be- 
witching pleafures of luxury were unknown, 
or defpifed. And thofe brave people courted 
and embraced toils, danger, and even death 
itfelf, with the greateft ardour, in purfuit of 
this darling obje6t of their univerfal wifhes. 
Every man planned, toiled, and bled, not for 
himfelf, but for his country. Hence the 
produce of thofe ages was a race of pa- 
triot Statefmen and real Heroes. This ge- 
nerous principle gave rife to thofe feminaries 
of manly bravery and heroic emulation, the 
Glympick, Ifthmian, andotherpublickgames. 
To obtain: the victory at thofe fcenes of pub- 
lick glory was efteemed the utmoft fummit 
of human felicity. A wreath of wild olive, 
laurel or pariley (the vi^lor's^ prize), that 
palma nobilis^ as Horace terms it, which 

Terr arum domtnos evehit ad Deos, 

was infinitely more the obje6l of emulation 
\n thofe generous times, than Coronets and 
Garters ai'e of modern ^ambition. Let me 
add too, that as the former were invariably 

the 
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the reward of merit only, they reflefted a 
very different luftre upon the wearer. The 
honours acquired at thefe games quickly be- 
came the darling themes of the poets, and 
the charms of mufick were called in to give 
additional graces to poetry. Panegyrick 
fwelled with the moft nervous ftrokes of elo- 
quence, and decked up with all the flowers 
of rhetorick, was joined to the fidelity and 
dignity of Hiftory j whilfl the canvafs 
glowing with mimick life, and the animated 
marble, contributed all the powers of art to 
perpetuate the memory of the viftors. Thefe 
were the noble incentives which fired t}\e 
Grecian youth with the glorious emulation 
of treading in the fleps of thofe publick- 
Tpirited Heroes, who were the firft inftitu- 
tors of thefe celebrated games. Hence that 
refined tafle for arts and fciences arofe in 
Greece, and produced thofe mafler-picces of 
every kind, the inimitable remains of which 
• not^only charm, but raife the jufled admira- 
tion of the prefent times. 

This tafte raifed a new objeft of applaufe, 
and at laft fupplanted the parents which gave 
it birth. Poetry, Eloquence, and Mufick be- 
came equally the fubjefts of emulation at 
the publick games, were allotted their re- 
fpeflive crowns, and opened a new road tc^ 
fame and immortality. Fame Was the end 
propofed and hoped for by all ; and thofe 

who 
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wha defpaired of attaining it by the rugged 
and dangerous paths of honour, ' flruck into 
the new and flowery road, which was quickly 
crowded with the fervile herd of imitators. 
Monarchs * turned poets, and great men, 
fidlers ', and money was employed to biafs 
the judges at the publick games to crown 
wretched verfes and bungling performers 
with the wreaths appropriated only to fupe- 
rior merit. This tafte prevailed more or lefs 
in every ftate of Greece (Sparta alone ex- 
cepted) according to the different turn of 
genius of each people ; but it obtained the 
mofl ready admimon at Athens, which 
quickly became the chief feat of the Mufes 
and Graces. 

Thus a new obje6l of applaufe introdu- 
cinganew tafte, produced that fatal alteration 
in the manners of the Athenians, which be- 
came a concurrent caufe of the ruin of their 
Republick. For though the manners of 
the Athenians grew more polite, yet they 
grew more corrupt, and publick virtue ceafed , 
gradually to be the obje6l of publick ap- 
plaufe and publick emulation. [As drama- 
tick poetry afFe6led moft the tafte of th6 
Athenians; the ambition of excelling in 
that fpecies of poetry was fo violent, that 

' Lucian, p. 328. Edit. Bourdel. 16x5. 
* Dionyfiiis the tyrant ofSyracufe. 

JDiodor. Sicul, lib. 14. p» 318, 319. 

^fchy^ 
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* ^fchylus died with grief, becaufein a pub- 
lick contention .with Sophocles the prize 
was adj udged to his antagonift. But though 
we owe the fineft pieces of that kind now 
extant to that prevailing tafte, yet it in- 
troduced fuch a rage for theatrical entertain- 
ments as fatally contributed to the ruin of 
the Republick. 

* Juftin informs us that the publick vir- 
tue of Athens declined immediately after the 
death of Epaminondas. No longer awed by 
the virtue of that great man, which had 
been a perpetual four to their ambition, 
they funk into a letnargy of effeminate in- 
dolence. The publick revenues appropriated 
for the fervice of the fleet and army were 
fquandered in publick feftivals and publick 
entertainments. The ftage was the chief 
x)bjeft of the publick concern, and the 
theatres were crowded whilft the camp was 
a defart. Who trod the ftage with the great- 
efl dignity, or who excelled mofl in the 
conduct of the Drama ; not who was the 
ablefl General, or mofl experienced Admiral, 
was theobjedof thepublick refearch and pub- 
lick applaufe. Military virtue and the fci- 
ence of war were held cheap, and poets and 
players engrofTed thofe honours due only to 

• Plut. in Vit. Cim. p. 483. 

* Juftin. p. 67. Edit. Elziv. 

K the 
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tlie patriot and the hero ; whilft the hard 
earned pay of the foldier and the failor wa 
employed in corrupting the indolent pleafurc 
taking citizen. The fatal confequence < 
this degeneracy of manners, as Juftin a 
fures, was this : That the able Philip, tal 
ing advantage of the indolence and efFenci 
nacy of the Athenians, who before took tl 
lead in defence of the liberty of Greec 
drew his beggarly kingdom of Macedon oi 
of its primitive obfcurity, and at laft reduc< 
all Greece under the yoke of fervitud 
' Plutarch, in his inquiry whether the Ath< 
nians were more eminent in the arts of wi 
or in the arts of peace, feverely cenfur 
their infatiable fondnefs fordiverfions. t 
aflerts, that the money idly thrown awi 
upon the reprefentation of the tragedies < 
Sophocles and Euripides alone, amounte 
to a much greater fum than had been e> 
pended in ail their wars againft the Perfian 
in defence of their liberty and common faft 
ty. That judicious philofopher and hiftc 
rian, to the eternal infamy of the Athenian! 
records a fevere but fenfible refleftion of 
Lacedemonian who happened to be prefer 
at thefe diverfions. The generous Spartar 
trained up in a ftate where publick virtu 
ftill continued to be the objeft of public! 

' Plut. de Glor. Athen. p. 349. Vol, 2. 
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applaufej could not behold the ridiculous 
afliduity of the Choragi, or magiftrates who 
prefided at the publick Ihews, and the im- 
menfe fums which they lavifhed in the de- 
corations of a new tragedy, without indig-* 
nation. *^ He * therefore frankly told the 
" Athenians, that they were highly criminal 
" in wafting fo much time, and giving that 
" ferious attention to trifles, which ought 
" to be dedicated to the affairs of the pub- 
" lick. That it was ftill more criminal to 
" throw away upon fuch baubles as the de- 
" corations of a theatre, that money which 
" ought to be applied to the equipment of 
*' their fleet, or the fupport of their army. 
" That diverfions ought to be treated merely 
" as diverfions, and might ferve to relax 
*^ the mind at our idle * hours, or when over 
*' a bottle; if any kind of utility could 
" arife from fuch trifling pleafures. But 
** to fee the Athenians make the duty they 
•* owed to their country give way to their 
" pafllon for the entertainments of the 
«^ theatre, and to wafte unprofitably that 
*' time and money upon fuch frivolous di- 
** verfions, which ought to be appropriated 
•« to the affairs and the necefTities of the 

* Plut. Sympofiac. p. 71O4 

K 2 . " {iate. 
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" ftate, appeared to him to be the height of 
^' infatuation." 

Could we raife the venerable Philofopher 
from the grave to take a fhort furvey or the 
prefent manners of our own countrymen, 
would he not find them an amazingly exad 
copy of thofe of the Athenians, in the times 
immediately preceding their fubje6lion to 
Macedon ? Would he not fee the fame fe- 
ries of daily and nightly diverfions, adapted 
to the tafte of every clals of people, from the 
publick breakfafting (that bane to the time 
and induftry of the tradefman) lip to our 
modem Orgyes, the midnight-revek of . the 
Mafquerade ? If he cenfurcd the Athe- 
nians for throwing away fo much time and 
attention upon the chafte and manly fcenes 
of Sophocles and Euripides, what muft he 
have thought of that ftrange Shakefpearo-* 
mania (as I may term it) which prevailed 
fo lately, and lb univerfally amongft all 
ranks and all ages? Had he enquired of 
thofe multitudes who fo long crowded both 
theatres at the reprefentation of Romeo and 
Juliet, what were the ftriking beauties which 
fo ftrongly and fo repeatedly engaged their 
attention, could a tentji part of the affefted 
admirers of that pathetick poet, have given 
him a more fatisfa6lory anfwer than, ^*That 
'' it was the faftiion ?" Would he not be 
convinced that fafhion was the only motive, 

when 
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when he faw the fame people thronging 
with the fame eagernefs, and Iwallowing the 
ribaldry of modern farce, and the buffoon- 
ery of pantomine with the fame fury of ap- 
plaufe ? Muft he not have pronounced, that 
they as much exceeded tnc Athenians in 
thoijghtlefs levity and folly, as they funk 
beneath them in tafte and judgment ? For 
Plutarch does not find fault with the fine 
tafke of the Athenians for the noble compo- 
fitions of thofe incomparable poets ; but for 
that excefs of paffion for the theatre, which, 
by fetting up a new objedl of applaufe, had 
abnoft extinguifhed that publick virtue, for 
which they had been fo greatly eminent ; 
and made them more tollicitous about 
the fate of a new tragedy, or the decifion 
of the pretenfions of two rival players, 
than about the fate of their country. But 
what idea muft he have of the higher clafs 
of our people, when he faw thofe who 
fhould be roremoft in a time of diftrefs 
and danger, to animate the drooping fpirit 
of their countrymen by the luftre of their 
example, attentive only to the unmanning 
trills of an Opera ; a degree of effeminacy 
which would have di^aced even the 
women of Greece, in times of greateft 
d^eneracy. If he was informed that this 
fpedes of diverfion was fo little natural 
to the rougher genius, as well as climate of 
Britain^ that we were obliged to purchase 
K 3 and 
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and fetch over the worft performers of Italy 
at the expence . of vaft fums ; what opinion 
mull: he rorm of our underftanding ? But if 
he was to fee the infolence of thefe hire- 
lings, and the fervilc proftration of their 
pay-mafters to thefe idols of their own 
making, how muft fuch egregious folly ex^- 
cite his contempt and indignation ! In the 
midft of thefe fcenes of difGpation, this 
varying round of unceafing diverfions, how 
muft he be aftonifhed at the complaint of 
poverty, taxes, the decay of trade, and the 
great difficulty of railing the necellary fup- 
plies for the publick fervice, which would 
ftrike his ear from every quarter ! Would 
not hiscenfure upon our inconfiftent conduft 
be juft the fame which the honeft Spartan 
paffed upon the infatuated Athenians ? 
When a national Militia of 60,000 men 
only was afked for, would he not have blufh- 
ed for thofe w ho oppofed a meafure (once 
the fupport and glory of every free ft ate in 
Greece) and whittled it down to half the 
number from a pretended principle of ceco- 
nomy ? But could his philofophick gravity 
refrain a fmile, when he faw the fame people 
lavilhing their thoufands in fubfcriptions to 
balls, concerts, operas, and along train of ex- 
penfive et csetera's, yet fo wondrous frugal in 
pounds, Ihillings, and pence, in a meafure 
fo effential to the very fafety of the nation ? 

If 
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If therefore he faw a people bending under 
an accumulating load of debt, almoft to 
bankruptcy, yet finking more and more into 
a luxury, known in his time only to the ^ 
effeminate Perfians, and which required the 
wealth of Perfia to fupport it : Involved in 
a war, unfuccefsful 'till meafures were 
changed with minifters; yet indulging in 
all the pleafures of pomp and triumph, in 
the midft of national lofles and national 

difhonour : Contra6ling daily frefh debts 

of millions, to carry on that war, yet idly 
confuming more wealth in the ufelefs pa- 
geantry of equipage, drefs, table, and the 
almoft innumerable articles of expenfive 
luxury, than would fupport their fleets and 
armies ; he could not help pronouncing fuch 
a people mad paft the cure of Hellebore, and 
felf-devoted to deftruftion. 

This ftrange degeneracy of the Athenian 
manners, which Plutarch fo feverely cen- 
fures, was firft introduced (as that great man 
informs us) by " Pericles. That ambitious 
man determined to fupplant his rival Cinron, 
who, by the kldt ox his viftories, and the 
fervices he had done the publick, was con- 
fidered as the firft man in Athens, and fup- 
ported his popularity by the diftribution of 
a large fortune. Pericles, greatly inferior in 

* Plut. in Vit. Pericl. p. 156. 

K 4 point 
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point of fortune, and no way able to contend 
with him in liberality and magnificence, 
ftruck out a new method of gaining over 
the people to his party. He procured a law, 
by which every citizen was intitled to a gra- 
tuity out of the publick money, not only 
for attending at the courts of judicature, and 
affemblies of the ftates ; but even at the en- 
tertainments of the theatre, and the pub- 
lick games and facrifices on their numerous 
days of feftivity. Thus Pericles bought the 
people with their own money ; a precedent 
which has been fo fuccefsfully followed by 
cp^rrupt and ambitious ftatefmen in all fuc- 
ceeding ages. To this piece of ftate-craft, 
jiot to fuperior abilities, late minifters owed 
their long reigns, which enabled them to 
reduce corruption into fyftem. 

The confequence of this corruption, as 
we may gather from the writings of Demoft- 
henes, was, that in a few years time the 
Athenians were no more the fame people. 
The annual fund appropriated to the pub- 
lick fervice for the army and navy, was 
wholly diverted to the fupport of the theatre. 
Their officers regarding nothing but their 
rank and pay, inftead of patriots, were dege- 
nerated ' into meer mercenaries. The emu- 

* Plut, in Vit. Phocion^ p. 744. Item Demoft. 
Dlyntll. 2. p. 25, Edit. Wplf. 1604. 

lation, 
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lation, of who fhould ferve their country beft, 
no longer fubfifted amongft them ; but of 
who ftiould obtain the moft lucrative com- 
mand. The people tailing the fweets of 
corruptioti, and enervated by the luxury of 
a city, which was one perpetual fcene of 
feftivals and diverfions, grew averfe to the 
toils and dangers of war, which now feem- 
ed an infupportable flavery, and beneath the 
dignity or free citizens. The defence of 
the ftate was committed to mercenary hire- 
lings, who behaved fo ill that their affairs 
were in the utmoft diforder. Of all their 
leading men, Demofthenes and Phocion were 
alone proof againft the gold of Macedon ; 
the reft were Philip's known and avowed 
penfioners. Demofthenes, at this alarming 
juncture, laid before the people the ambi- 
tious views of Philip, and the diftreffed 
fituation of their country, with the utmoft 
freedom. He employed all the energy 
and Pathos of eloquence to roufe them out 
of that lethargy of indolence and inatten- 
tion to the publick fafety, into which their 
own luxury, and the flatteries of their cor- 
rapt Demagogues, had thrown them. 

He demonftrated to them, that the glo- 
rioixs principle, which had fo long preferved 
the liberty of Greece, and had enabled them 

' Demoft. Orat. in Philip. 3, p. 86, 92. 

to 
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to triumph over the whole force and opu- 
lence of the mighty power of Perfia, was 
that common hatred, that general detefta- 
tion of corruption, which prevailed fo uni- 
verfally amongft their generous fore- fathers. 
That, in thofe times of publick virtue, to 
receive prefents from any foreign power 
was deemed a capital crime. That if any 
man fhould be found fo fhamefully profli- 
gate, as to fell himfelf to any one who had 
defigns upon the liberty of Greece; or fhotild 
endeavour to introduce corruption into his 
own country ; death without mercy would 
have been his punifliment here, and his 
memory branded with indelible and eternal 
infamy hereafter. That the Statefm'en and 
Generals of thofe happier times, were abfo- 
lute flrangers to that moft criminal and in- 
famous kind of trafRck ; which was grown 
fo common and fo univerfal, that honour, 
fame, charadler, the liberty and welfare of 
their country were all fet to fale, and fold 
publickly by/ au6lion to the beft bidder. 
He then made ufe of his utmoft art, backed 
with the greateft ftrength of reafoning, to 
perfuade the people, to give up that fund to 
the fupport of tn^ army and navy (the fer- 
vice to which it had been originally appro- 
priated) which from, the time of Pericles 

' Demoft. ibid. 

had 
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had been applied folely to defray the ex- 

?)ences of the theatre. He fliewed liext, the 
oily and danger of confiding the defence of 
the ftate to mercenary forces ; who had al- 
ready ferved them fo ill. He informed them, 
that their allies the Olynthians earneftly in- 
fificd, that the troops fent to their affiftance 
might no longer be compofed of venal hire- 
lings as before, but of native Athenians, 
animated with a zeal for the glory of their 
country, and warm in the intereft of the 
common caufe. Both thefe motions were 
oppofed by the corrupt party who adhered 
to Philip. The people were unwilling to 
give up that fund, even to the moft preliing 
exigencies of the ftate, which enabled them 
to gratify their favourite paffion ; thus the 
oppofition of the people quafhed the former 
or thefe motions. But though the urgent, 
and repeated remonftrances of Detnofthenes 
prevailed in favour of the latter, yet the De- 
magogues, who omitted no opportunity of 
convincing Philip, how well he employed 
his money^ took care to reduce the promifed 
fuccours to a very fmall number, and to pro- 
cure Chares, a * creature of their own, to 
be placed at the head of the expedition. 
Small as thofe fuccours were, yet they did 
the Olynthians effential fervice. But as all 

" Plut, in Vit. Phocion. p. 747. 

the 
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the eloquence of Demofthenes could not pre- 
vail upon his countrymen to make more 
vigorous efforts, the city of Qlynthus fell 
the year following into tne hands of Philip 
' by the treachery of Euth^rcrates and 
Lafthenes, two ofthe leading citizens. -Phi- 
lip ftill continued his encroachments upon 
the allies of Athens ; fometimcs cajoling^ 
fometimes bullying the Athenians ; juft as 
he found either method moft conducive to 
his purpofe, in which he was punctually fe- 
conded by tihe corrupt Demagogues . But at 
laft the joint attack which he made upon the 
cities of Perynthus and Byzantium, from 
whofe territories the Athenians drew their 
chief fupplies of corn, at once opened their 
eyes, and rouzed them from their indolence. 
They equipped a very large armament with 
great expedition ; but the Philippick faction 
had ftill influence enough with the people, 
to obtain the command of it for their friend 
Chares. The conduft of this general was 
cxadly anfwerable to the opinion and hopes 
of his friends, who had procured him that 
employment. Chares, voluptuous, yet for- 
didly avaritious ; vain and afTuming, yet 
without either courage or capacity; rapa- 
cious, and intent only ^pon enriching him- 
felf at the expence either of friend or foe, 

' Diodor. SicuK lib, i6. p. 450. 

was 
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vfos refufed admittance by the inhabitants of 
Byzantium ; who from experience were too 
well acquainted with his character. Enraged 
at fuch an unexpefted affront, this doughty 
general employed his time in parading along 
the coafts, detefted by his allies whom he 
plundered, and defpifed by his enemies whom 
ne had not the courage to face. The Athe- 
nians, fenfible of their folly, difplaced Chares, 
and gave the command to Pnocion. The 
able and honeft Phocion was received with 
open arms by the Byzantines, and quickly 
^convinced his countrymen, that he was more 
than a match for Philip. He not only 
drove that ambitious monarch out of the 
territories of the allies 5 but compelled him 
to retire with great lofs and precipitation in- 
to his own dominions, where Phocion made 
feveral glorious and fuccefsful incuriions. 
Philip now throwing off the mafque, march- 
ed his army towards Athens, with a refolu- 
tion to humble that people, who were the 
chief obftacle to his ambitious views. De- 
mofthenes alone took the lead upon this oc- 
cafion, and perfuaded his countrymen to join 
the Thebans with all the force they could 
raife, and make head againft the invader. 
Philip finding his meafures quite difconcert- 
ed by this confederacy, fent an embafly to 
Athens to propofe terms, of peace, and to 
profefs his defire of living in amity with the 

Athenians. 
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Athenians. Pbociort, anxious about the fuc- 
cefs of a war, which he knew his country-* 
men had not virtue enough to fupport, and 
where the lofs of a fingle battle muft be 
fatal to the ftate, pleaded ftrongly for paci- 
fick meafures. But the flaming zeal of De- 
mofthenes prevailed. Phocion was not only 
infulted, but excluded from all fhare in the 
command of the army by the infatuated peo- 
ple. Chares, fo notorious for his coward- 
ice and incapacity, who (as ' Dibdorus Si- 
culus informs us) knew no more the duty of 
a general than the meaneft private foldier in 
the army, and one Lyficies, a man of dar- 
ing courage, but ram and ignorant, were 
appointed commanders in chief. As De- 
mofthenes had pufhed on the people to this 
war, and was at that time at the head of 
affairs, this fatal ftep mufl be entirely attri- 
buted to his private pique at Phocion for 
oppofing his meafures. Phocion had more 
than once beaten Philip with much inferior 
forces, and was indifputably the ablefl ge- 
neral of the age, and the only man whom 
Philip was afraid of. The condu6l there- 
fore of Demofthenes was fo ralh and weak 
in the management of this war*, that Plu- 
tarch refolves the whole into a certain di- 

' Diodor. Sicul, lib. l6. p. 476. 
* Plut. in Vit. Demoft. p. 854. 

vine 
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vine fatality ; which, in the circumvolution 
of mundane affairs, had limited the free-^ 
dom of Greece to that particular point of 
time. The battle of Chseronea, which en- 
fued quickly after, gave the Athenians a too 
fatal proof of the fuperior forefight and fa- 
gacity of Phocion, and their own fuperlative 
folly in the choice of their generals. The 
battle was fought with equal bravery and 
obftinacy on both fides, and the confederates 
behaved as well as men could do upon the 
occafion ; but their defeat • was owing en- 
tirely to the incapacity of the Athenian 
commanders. This was fo apparent, * that 
Philip obferving a capital blunder committed 
by * Lyficles in the heat of the aftion, turn- 
ed about coolly, and remarked to his officers, 
" That the Athenians knew not how to con- 
" quer." This fault in point of generalfhip 
quickly turned the fcale in favour of the 
abler Philip, who knew his trade too well 
to let flip fo material an advantage. The 
Athenians were totally routed, and that fa- 
tal ' day put a period to the liberty and in- 
dependency of Greece. - 

* Polyscn. Stratagem, lib. 4. c. 3. p. 311. 

* Polyaenus calls this general Stratocles. 

^ Hie dies universe Grecise et gloriam domination is, 
et vetuftifHmann libertatem finivit. Juftin. lib. 9. p* 79. 
Edit. Elziv. 

Thus 
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Thus fell the Athenians, and then: fall in- 
volved the reft of Greece in one common 
ruin. The decadence of this once glorious 
and free State was begun by Pericles, who 
firft introduced venality amongft the people 
for the fupport of luxury ! continued by the 
venal orators who encouraged that corrup- 
tion to maintain their influence over the 
people > but finifhed by that fatal difunion 
between the only two men, whofe publick 
virtue and abilities could have faved their 
country from deftru6Hon. 

Athens however, by her fall, has left us 
fomeinftruftions highly ufeful for our prefent 
condud. Warned b^ her fate we may learn, 
^ — that the moft effeftual method which a 
bad minifter can take, to tame the fpirit of a 
brave and free people, and to melt them 
down to flavcry, is to promote luxury, and 
encourage and difFufe a tafte for publick di- 

verfions That luxury, and a prevailing 

fondnefs for publick diverfions,are the never- 
failing fore-runners of univerfal idlenefs, ef- 
feminacy, and corruption. — That there can- 
not be a more certam fymptom of the ap- 
proaching ruin of a State than when a firm 
adherence to party is fixed upon as the only 
teft of merit, and all the qualifications requi- 
fite to a right difcharge of every employ- 
ment, are reduced to that fingle ftandard. — 
That thefe evils take root, and j^read by al- 
3 moft 
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ftloft imperceptible degrees in time of peace 
and national affluence -, but, if left to their 
full and natural effefts without controul,they 
will inevitably undermine and dcftroy the 
moft flourifhing and beft founded eonftitu- 
tion. — That in times of peace and affluence 
luxury, and a fondnefs for diverfions, will 
affume the fpecious names of politenefs, tafte, 
and magnificence. Corruption will put on 
different malks. In the corruptors it will 
be termed able management, encouraging 
the friends of the adminiftration, and * ce- 
menting a mutual harmony, and mutual de- 
pendence between the three different eftates 
of the government. ' In the corrupted it will 
be denominated loyalty, attachment to the 
government, and prudence in providing for 
one's own family. That in fuch times thefe 
evils will gain a frefh acceffion of ftrength 
from their very effisifts ; becaufe corruption 
will occafion a greater circulation of the pub- 
lick money ; and the diffipations of luxury, 
by promoting trade, * will gild over private 
vices with the plaufible appearance of pub- 
lick benefits. — That when a State, fo circum- 
ilanced, is forced into a war with any formi- 

* Thus Demades termed the gratuities given to the 
people out of the publick money, the glue or cement of 
the different parts of the'Republick. PJut. Queft. Pla- 
ten, p. ion. 

* -Fable of the bees. 

L dable 
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dable power, then, and not 'till then, thelfe 
baleful evils will (hew themfelves in their 
true colours, and produce their proper efFeftsr 
The counfels in fuch a State will be weak 
and ptifillanimous, becaufe the ahh and ho- 
neft citizens, who aim folelv at the publick 
welfare, wiH be excluded rrom aJl mare in 
the government from party motives. ■ 
Their meafures will terminate in poor fliifts, 
and temporary expedients, calculated only to 
amufe, or divert the attention of the people 
from piying too clofely into their iniquitous 
conduft. Their fleets and armies will be ci- 
ther employed in ufelefs parade, or will mif- 
carry in aftion from the incapacity of their 
commanders, becaufe, as all the cnief pofls 
will be filled up with the creatures of the 
prevailing faflion, fuch officers will be more 
intent upon enriching them felves than annoy- 
ing the enemy ; and will aft as fhall be judg- 
ed mofl conducive to the private intereft of 
their party, not to the publick fervice of 
their country. For they will naturally ima- 
gine, that the fame power, which placed 
them in the command, will have weight 
enough to fcreen them from the refehtmcnt 

of an injured people. Their fupplies for 

the extraordinary expences of the war will 
be raifed with difficulty ;—— becaufe,- as Co 
great a part of the publick money will be 
abforbed by the number of penfions and lu- 
- crative 
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tf&tive employments, and diverted to other 

fiurpofes of corruption, the funds deftined 
or the publick fervice will be found greatly 
deficient. If the rich are applied to, in fuch 
depraved times, to contribute their fuperflu- 
ous w^ealth towards the publick expences, 
their anfwer will be the fame which ' Scopes 
the rich Theflalian made to a friend, who 
alked him for a piece of furniture, which he 
judged wholly ulelefs to the pofleflbr, becaufe 
it was quite fuperfluous. " You miftake, 
my friend ; the fupreme happinefs of our 
lives confifts in thofe things which you call 
fuperfluous, not in thofe which you call ne- 
ceffaries/' The people, accuflomed to fell 
themfelves to the belt bidder, will look upon 
tlie wages of corruption as their birth-right, 
and will neceffarily rife in their demands, in 
proportion as luxury, like other fafhionsj de- 
Icends from the higher to the lower clafles* 
Heavy and unequal taxes mufl: confequently 
be impofed to make up this deficiency ; and 
the operations of the war muft either be re- 
tarded by the flownefs in collefting the pro- 
duce, or the money muft be borrowed at 
high intereft and exceffive premiums, and 
the publick given up a prey to the extortion 

'Sie^irldi;^ aM* ouk inuvoi; ro7; ayayHaioii% Plut, de Cupidit. 
p. 527. 

L 2 . of 
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of ufurers. If a ' venal and luxurious Dc- 
mades fliould be at the head of the ruling 
party, fuch an adminiftration would hardly 
find credit fufficient to fupport their mea- 
fures, as the moneyed men would be averfe 
to trufting their property in fuch rapacious 
* hands ; for the chain of felf-intereft, which 
links fuch a fet of men together, will reach 
from the higheft quite down to the loweft 
officer of the ftate > becaufe the higher offi- 
cers, for the mutual fupport of the whole, 
muft connive at the frauds and rapines of 
the inferior, or fcreen them if detedled. 

If therefore the united voice of a people,. 
exhaufted by the oppreffions of a weak and 
iniquitous adminiftration, fhould call a truly 
difinterefted patriot to the helm, fuch a man 
muft be expofed to all the malice of detefted 
villany, backed by the whole weight of dif- 
appointed fa6tion. Plutarch has handed 
down to us a ftriking inftance of this truth 
in the cafe of Ariftides, which is too re- 
markable to be omitted. 

^ When Ariftides was created Quaeftor, or 
high Treafurer of Athens, he fairly laid be- 

* Demades, according to Plutarch, by the diffolutc- 
nefs of his life, and condu<ft in the adminiftration, fhip- 
wrecked the Athenian Republick, PliU. ia Vil, Pho- 
cion, p. 741. 

* Pint. Apotheg. p. 188. 

^ Plut. in Vit, Ariflid. p. 32(S 

fore 
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fore the Athenians what immenfe fums the 
publick had been robbed of by their former 
Trcafurers, but efpecially by Themiftocles, 
whom he proved to be more criminal than 
any of the others. This warm and honeft 
remonftrance produced fuch a powerful coa- 
lition between thefe publick plunderers, that 
when Ariftides, at the expiration of his of-' 
fice, (which was annual, and ele6tive) came 
to give up his accompts to the people, The- 
miftocles publickly impeached him of the 
fame crime, and, by the artifice of his cor- 
rupt party, procured him to be condemned 
and fined ; but the honefter, and more re- 
foe(ftable part of the citizens highly refenting 
inch an infamous method of proceeding, not 
only acquitted Ariftides honourably, and re- 
mftted hre fine, but, to fhew their approba- 
tion of his conduct, elected himTrealurer for 
the following year. At his entrance upon 
liis ofiice the fecond time, he afFcfted to ap- 
pear fenfible'of his former error, and, by 
winking at the frauds of the inferior officers, 
and negleftine to fcrutinize into their at- 
compts, he mffered them to plunder with 
impunity. Thefe State-leeches, thus gorged 
with the fjublick money, grew fp extremely 
fond of Ariftides, that they employed all their 
intereft to perfuade the people to eleft him a 
third time to that important ofiice. On the 
day of election, when the voices of the Athe- 
L 3 nians 
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nians were unanimous in his favour, this 
real Patriot ftood upwithhoneft indignation^ 
and gave the people this fevere, but juft re^ 
primand. " When, fays he, I difcharged 
my duty in this office the firft time, with mat 
zeal and fidelity which every honeft man 
owes to his country, I was vilified, infult?d, 
and condemned. Now I have given full li- 
berty to all thefe robbers of the publick here 
prefent to pilfer, and prey upon your finan- 
ces at plealure, I am, it feems, a moft up- 
right minifler, and a moft worthy citizep. 
Believe me, O Athenians! I am mpre afham- 
ed of the honour, which you have fo unani- 
moufly conferred upon me this day, than of 
that unjufl fentence which you paffed upon 
me with fo much infamy the year before* 
But it gives me the utmofl concern, upon 
your account, when I fee that it is eafier tQ 
merit your favour and applaufe by flattering, 
and conniving at the rogueries of a pack of 
villains, than by a frugal and uncorrupt ad- 
miniftration of the publick revenues/* He 
then difclofedall the frauds and thefts, which 
had been committed that year in the treafury, 
which he had privately minuted down for 
that purpofe. The qonfequence was, that 
all thofe, who juft before had been fo Ipud 
iri his praife, were ftruck dumb with fhame 
and confufion 3 but he himfelf received thpfe 
high encomiums, which he had fo juftly me- 
rited. 
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nians were unanimous in his favour, this 
real Patriot ftood up withhoneft indignation, 
and gave the people this fevere, but juft re-= 
primand. " When, fays he, I difcharged 
my duty in this office the firft time, with that 
zeal and fidelity which every honefl: man 
owes to his country, I was vilified, infult^d, 
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berty to all thefe robbers of the publick here 
prefent to pilfer, and prey upon your finan- 
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moufly conferred upon me this day, than of 
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ritedjj 
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Tited, from every honeft citizen. It is evi- 
dent from this whole paffage, as related by 
Plutarch, that Ariftides might have made his 
own fortune, at the expence of the publick, 
with the fame eafe, and to as great a degree 
as any of his predeceflbrs had done before, 
or any minifters in modem States have done 
linC'C, For the reft of the officers, who 
feemed to think their <Jhief duty confifted in 
making the moft of their places, (hewed 
themfelves extremely ready to conceal the 
peculation of their chief, becaufe it gave them 
a right to claim the fame indulgence from 
him in return. A remark not reftrifted to 
the Athenians alone, but equally applicable 
to evciy corrupt adminiftration under every 
government. Hiftory, both ancient and 
modern, will furnifti us with numerous in- 
ftances of this truth, and pofterity will pro- 
bably make the fame remark, when the ge- 
nuiiie hiftory of feme late adminiftrations 
(hall fee the light in a future age. 

If the Athenians were fo cotrupt in the 
time when Ariftides lived, ought we to won- 
der at that amazing height to which that cor- 
ruption arrived in the time of Demofthenes, 
when left to its full efFefts for fo long a term 
of years ? Could the State of Athens, at that 
time have been preferved by human means 9 
the indefatigable zeal of Demofthenes, joined 
to the ftrid occouomy, the inflexible integrL- 
JL 4 ty. 
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late glorious ftand againft the arbitrary im-* 
pofitions of the crown, which will immor- 
talize the parliament of Paris, proves that, 
they fubmit to their chains with reluftance, 
Luxuiy is the real bane of publick virtue, 
and confequently of liberty, which gradual- 
ly finks in proportion as the manners of a 
people are ioftened and corrupted. When-' 
ever therefore this eflential fpirit, as I may 
term it, of a free nation is totally diflipated, 
the people become a mere Caput Mortuum, a 
dead inert mafs, incapable of refufcitation, 
and ready to receive the deepeft impreflions 
of flavery. Thus the publick virtue^ of 
Thrafybulus, Pelopidas and Epaminondas,- 
Philopaemen, Aratus,Dion,&c. reftored their 
refpeftive States to freedom and power, be- 
caufe though liberty was fupprefled, yet the 
fpirit of it ftili remained, and acquired new 
vigour from oppreflion. Phocion and De- 
mofthenes failed, becaufe corruption had ex- 
tinguifhed publick virtue, and luxury had 
changed the fpirit of liberty into licentiouf^ 
nefs and fervility. 

That luxury and corruption, encouraged 
and propagated by a moft abandoned faftion, 
have made an alarming progrefs in ournation, 
is a truth too evident to be denied. The 
effefts have been too fenfibly felt during the 
<:ourfe of the late and prelent wars, which 

Mil 
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till the laft campaigni were the moft expen- 
five, and the leaft fuccefsful of any we ever 
yet engaged in. But a late fignal change 
nmft convince our enemies, that we have a 
fund oiF pubiick virtue ftill remaining, cap^* 
ble of vindicating our juft rights, and rainng 
us out of that calamitous fituation, into 
which we were plunged under fome late ad- 
miniftrations. When the pubUck imagined 
the helm in the hands of corruption, pufilla^ 
nimity and ignorance, they transferred it to a 
virtuous Citizen, poffeffed, in their opinion, 
of the zeal and eloquence of Demofthenes, 
joined jto the publick ceconomy, incorrupt 
lionefty, and immoveable fortitude of Arif- 
tides and Phocion. The numerous dif^ 
interefted marks of approbation, fo lately 
given from every part of this kingdom, 
demonftrate the relolution and ability of 
the publick. to fupport^ that minifter, as 
long as he purfues his upright plan of con-p 
duft with undeviating firmnefs. 

From t^he time of Phocion, the Athe- 
nian hiftory affords little more than a de- 
tail of ' fcandalous decrees, and defpica- 
|)le inftances of the levity and fervile adu- 

' Plut. in Vit. Demet. p. 893—94—900. 

lation 
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lation of that abjeft people, -Reduced at 
laft to a province of the Romans, Athens 
contributed her tafte for arts and . fciences 
towards polifhing, and her paffion for thea- 
trical performances towards corrupting the 
manners of that warlike people. 

■\ 
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9 

Of Thebes. 

TH E accounts of the earlier ages of 
this ancient Republick are fo enve- 
loped in fable, that we muft rather apply for 
them to the poets than the hiftorians. ' Pau- 
fanias gives us a lift of fixteen Kings of this 
country, down from Cadmus inclufive, who 
evidently belong to the fabulous times of the 
Heroes. * He leems indeed to acknowledge 
as much, fince he confeffes j that as he could 
find no better account of their origin, he was 
obliged to take up with fable. ^ After the 
death of Xanthus, the laft of thofe Kings, 
the Thebans, as the fame author relates, dif- 
gufted at Mbnarchy, changed the form of 
their government into a Republick. But it 
is in vain to fearch for the caufe, or manner 
how this revolution was efFefted, either ia 
Paufanias, or any other hiftorian. AH we 
can learn of the Thebans or * Boeotians from 
hiftory, is, that they were remarkable for 

* Paufan. Grcc. Defcrip. lib. 9. c. 5. p, 718. Edit, 
Kcchnii* 

Id. ibid. 

^ Ibid. p. 723. 

^ Thebes was the capital of Boeotia* 

their 
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their dulln^fs and fhipidity, even to a " pro* 
verb : that, 'till the time of Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas, they made as poor a figure in 
the art of war as in the fciences : that their 
form of government was Democratick ; and 
that, as ufually happens in that kind of go- 
vernment, they were divided into factions. 

After the famous peace of Antalddas, by 
which the honour and true intereft of Greecte 
was facrificed to the ambition of the Spar- 
tans, whatever State refufed to come into 
their meafures, was condemned to feel the 
effeds of their refentment. They had com- 
pelled the Thebans to accede to that treaty, 
though it deprived them of the dominion over 
Boeotia; and afterwards, by the perfidy of 
the Ariftocratick faftion, got poffeflion of 
their citadel, and reduced them to a ftate of 
abfolute fubjeftion. This was the wretched 
ftate of the Thebans 'till they were deliver- 
ed both from foreign and domeftick flavery, 
and raifed to a height of power fuperior to 
every other State of Greece by the virtue of 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas. I havefeleft- 
ed therefore this revolution as the moft in- 
terefting, and moft worthy of our attention; 
becaufe it exhibits a convincing proof, that* 

* Boeotum in craflb jurares acre natum. Hor. epif. i. 
HI). 2. lin. 244. 

* Plut. in Vit, Pclopid. p, 287. 

a brave 
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a bnrvc and waiiike people are not the pro- 
dace of any particular fpot, but are the 
gro¥ith o£ crery place and country, wh^rc 
the natives are tramed up in a true (enfe of 
(hame at mean and bafe adHons, and inij^ired 
with that manly courage which arifes irom 
the emulaticHi after what is juft and honour* 
able. And that thofe who are taught to 
dread infamy more than the greateft dangers, 
prove the moft invincible, and mod formi- 
dable to an enemy. It inftru6ts us too, that 
the moft depreffed, and moft abjeft State 
may be extricated ifrom the calamities of op- 
prefSon, and raifed to fuperior dignity and 
luftre by a very fmall number of virtuous 
patriots, whilft the fpirit of liberty yet re- 
mains, and the people fecond the cttbits of 
their leaders with unanimity and vigour. 

The Thebans, by a fatal error \n poli- 
ticks, had chofen Ifmenias and Leontidas, 
who were at that time heads of two onpofite 
parties, their fupreme annual magiurateji, 
Ifmenias was a fteady affertor of the liberty 
and juft rights of the people, and laboured to 
preferve a due balance in the powers of the 
conftitution. Leontidas wanted to engrofsj 
the whole power into his own hands, and 
to govern by a fmall, but fcleft number of 
his own creatures. It was impoflible for uni- 
on and harmony to fubfift between two men, 
who had views fo diametrically oppofite. 

Leon- 
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Leontidas therefore, who found his party the 
weakeft, bargained by a private convention 
with Phaebidas, the Spartan General, to deU- 
ver up his country to tbeLacedemonians, up- 
on condition that the government Ihould be 
lodged in himfelf, and fuch as he fhould 
think proper to intruft. The agreement was 
made, and Leontidas conveyed Phaebidas 
with a ftrong body of troops into the citadel, 
at a time when the poor Thebans, wholly 
unapprehenfive of any danger from the Spar- 
tans, with whom thej had lately concluded 
a peace, were celebrating a publick religious 
feftival. Leontidas, now fole governor, gave 
an immediate loofe to his paffions. He feiz- 
ed his colleague Ifmenias, and, by the affift- 
ance of the Spartans, procured him to be 
tried, condemned, and executed, for caballing 
againft the State. A pretence however ftale, 
yet conftantly urged by every iniquitous ad- 
miniftration againft all who have the refolu- 
tion to oppofe their meafures. The party of 
Ifmenias, upon the firft news of the impri- 
fonment of their chief, fled the city, and 
were afterwards banifhed by a publick decree. 
A ftrong proof of the fatal lengths a faftion 
will run, which is compofed of thofe profli- 
gate wretches whofe fole aim is their own 
private emolument ' Yet fuch a fadion, in 
all free States, when once luxuiy and corrup- 
tion are introduced, is generally the moft nu- 
merous, 
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merous, and moft prevalent. Athens, not 
long before, had been betrayed to the Spar- 
tans in the fame manner, and on the mme 
infamous terms by a deteftable fa6lion, com- 
pofed of the moft abandoned of her citizens, 
and groaned under the fame fpccies of ty- 
ranny, 'till Ihe was freed by the great Thra- 
fybulus. And, I believe, we have not yet 
wrgot the ftrong apprehenfions we were 
lately under, that a certain free State, upon 
the continent, was on the point of being 
fold to a powerful neighbour by a fimilar 
faftion, and by a like iniquitous con trad:. 
We muft remember too, after what manner 
that fchemc was defeated by the glorious 
efforts of patriotifm and publick fpirit. 
I fhall make no apology for this digref- 
fion, becaufe I thought the remark too 
appofite to be omitted. 

The honeft citizens, who had fled to A- 
thens, enraged to fee their country thus trick- 
ed out of her liberty, and groaning under the 
moft ignominious fervitude, determined to 
fet her free, or perifh in fo glorious an at- 
tempt. The fcheme was well concerted, 
and as boldly executed by Pelopidas, who 
entering the city with a fmall number of the 
moft refolute of hisparty in difguife, deftroy- 
ed Leontidas, and his colleague Archias, with 
the moft dangerous of hi^ faftion ; ^and, by 
M * the- 
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the affiftance of Epammondas and his ' 
friends, with the additional aid of a large 
body of Athenians, recovered the citadel. 
* The Spartans, at the firft news of this fur- 
prizing event, entered the Theban territories 
with a powerful army to take vengeance of 
the authors of this rebellion, as they termed 
it, and to reduce Thebes to its former fub- 
jcclion. The Athenians, confcious of their 
own weaknefs, and the mighty power of 
Sparta, which they were by no means able to 
cope with, not only renounced all friendfhip 
with the Thebans, but proceeded with the 
utmoft feverity againft fuch of their citizens 
as favoured that people. Thus the Thebans, 
deferted by their allies, and deftitute of 
friends, appeared to the reft of Greece as de- 
voted to inevitable deftruftion. In this def- 
perate fituation of affairs, the virtue and abi- 
lities of thofe two great men flione forth with 
greater luftre. They begun by training their 
countrymen to tlie ufe of arms as well as the 
ihortnefs of the time would permit, and in- 
fpiring them with a hatred of fervitude^ and 
the generous refolution of dying in defence 
of the liberty, and glory of their country. 
As they judged it imprudent to hazard a de- 
cifive battle againft the beft troops in thq 

■ Diodor. Sicul. lib. 15. p. 470. 

* ?lut, iiT Vit. Pelop. p. 284. et feqircnt. 

world, 
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world, with their new-raifed militia, they 
haraffed the Spartans with daily fkirmifhes to 
inftru6l their men in military difciplinej and 
the trade of war. By this method they ani- 
mated the minds of their people with the 
love of glory, and inured their bodies to the 
fatigues of war by exercife and labour, whilft 
theyiacquired experience and courage bythofc 
frequent encounters. Thus, as Plutarch 
remarks, when thefe able generals, by never 
engaging rafhly, but watching every favour- 
able opportunity, had fielhed the Thebans, 
like young flag-hounds^ upon their enemies, 
and rendered them ftaunch by tafting the 
fweets of vi6lory, and bringing them off in 
fafety, they made them fond of the fpcrt,^ 
and eager after the moft arduous enterprizes. 
By ' this able management they defeated the 
Spartans at Piatea and Thefpia, where they 
killed Phaebidas, who had before fo treacher- 
oufly furprized their citadel, and again routed 
them at Tenagra, the Spartan general him- 
felf falling by the hand of Pelopidas. Flufh- 
ed with this fuccefs, the Thebans feared no. 
enemy, however fuperior in number 5 and the 
battle of *Tegyra foon after raifed the repu- 
tation of their arms to a degree unknov/n 
before. In this action the brave Pelcpidas, 

» Plut. in Vit. Pelop. p. 2S5. 
* Id. p. 286,287. 

M 2 with 
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with a fmall body of horfe, and no more 
than three hundred foot, broke through, and 
difperfed a body of Spartans, confifting of 
above three times that number, made a ter- 
rible flaughter of the enemy, killed both 
their generals upon the fpot, took the fpoils 
of the dead, raifed a trophy on the field of 
battle, and brought his little army home in 
triumph. Here the aftonifhed Greeks firft 
faw the Spartans defeated by a much inferior 
number, and by an enemy too whom they 
had always held in the greateft contempt. 
They had never, 'till that time, been beaten 
by equal, and rarely by much fuperior num- 
bers, and, 'till that fatal day, were juftly re- 
puted invincible. But this aftion was only 
the prelude to that decifive flroke at Leu6b:a, 
which gave a fatal turn to the Spartan affairs, 
and ftripped them of that dominion which 
they had fo long exercifed over the reft of 
Greece. For this feries of fuccefs, though 
it greatly elated the Thebans, yet rather en- 
raged than difcouraged the Spartans. The 
Athenians, jealous of the growing power of 
Thebes, ftruck up a peace with their ancient 
rivals, in which all the Grecian States were 
included, except the Thebans, who were 
given up a facrifice to the Spartan vengeance- 
Cleombrotus, joint King with Agefilaus, en- 
tered Boeotia with the largcft and fineft army 
the Spartans had ever fent into the field. The 
.1 ' great 
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great Epaminondas engaged them at Leu<9:ra 
with a body of fix thoufand Thebans, which, 
fcarce equalled a third part of their etremies; 
but the admirable difpofition he made, joined 
to the Ikill and dexterity of Pelopidas, and 
the bravery of their troops fupplied the de- 
fe6l of numbers. Cleombrotus was flain on 
the fpot, hfs army totally routed, and the 
greateft flaughter made of the native Spar- 
tans that had ever happened 'till that day, 
with the lofs only of three hundred The- 
bans. " Diodorus Siculus gives a concife ac- 
count of this action in thefc remarkable 
words, " That Epaminondas, being reduced 
" to the neceflity of engaging the whole 
** confederate force of the Lacedemonians, 
** and their allies, with only a handful of 
*' his city militia, gained fo compleat a vie-* 
" tory over thofe hitherto invinciole war- 
** riors, that he flew their King Cleombro- 
" tus, and cut off the Spartan divifion, 
" which was oppofed to him, almoft to- a 
"man." 

This vi6lory gave fo happy a turn to the 
affairs of the Thebans, that their alliancewas 
now as .much courted as before it had been- 
defpifed and fliunned. The Arcadians ap- 
plied to them for fuccours againft the Spar- 
tans . Epaminondas and Pelopidas were fent 

* Aio nau (rwavayjutOsli 6>Jyoig Tro^dTtKoig^ &c, Diodor. Si- 
<:ul, lib. 15. p. 477* K^^it. Henr. Stephani. 

M 3 with 
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with a powerful army to their affiftance. 
At the head of the joint forces thefe two 
great men enteredLaconia,andappearedwith 
u hoftile army at the gates of Sparta ; the 
firft fight of that kind ever feen by that 
haughty people. The mafterly conduft of 
Agefilaus, and the defperate valour of the. 
Spartans faved the city, but could not pre- 
vent the ravage of their territories by the 
■two Theban generals, who reftored the Mef- 
fenians to their kingdom, of which the Spar- 
tans had deprived them near three hundred 
years before, defeated the Athenians, who 
came to the affiftance of the Spartans, and 
returned home with glory. 

The Theban arms were now fo terrible, 
and their power grown fo formidable, that 
whilft fome States applied to them for pro- 
teftion, and others for affiftance, the Mace- 
donians referred the difputes about the fuc- 
ceffion to that crown to their dccifion, and 
gave hoftages as a fecurity that they would 
abide by their determination. The chief of 
thefe hoftages was the famous Philip, father 
of Alexander the Great, v/lio employed his 
time fo well, under thofe two able matters in 
the art of v/ar, that from them he acquired 
^ that military knowledge wliich proved after- 
wards fo fatal to all Greece in general. Thus* 
the publick virtue of two private citizens 
not only reftored Thebes to her former li-. 

bertv, 
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bcrty, but raifed her to a much more refpec-. 
table rank than fhe had ever held before 
amongft the Grecian Republicks. 

But this eminent, and newly acquired de- 
gree of power was but of fliort duration. 
Pelopidas had freed the Theflalians from the 
infults of Alexander the Phercanj but going 
to him afterwards, accompanied only by If- 
nlenias, to compqfe fome differences, he was 
not only unjuftly made prifoner, but treated 
with the moft fpiteful cruelty by that pdrfi- 
dious tyrant. The Thebans, enraged at this 
treacherous act, fent an army againft the ty- 
rant, under the command of two new ge- 
nerals, who returned with lofs and difhonour. 
The command was again committed to Epa- 
minondas, who, by the terror of his name 
alone, brought the tyrant to reafon, and pro- 
cured the releafe of his friend Pelopidas and 
Ifmenias. But the tyrant foon after renew- 
ing his ufual depredations upon the Thefla- 
lians, Pelopidas was once more fent with 
forces to their afliftance. The two armies 
came foon to a6tion, when Pelopidas, blinded 
by refentment, and eager after revenge, rufh- 
ed into the right wing, where tlie tyrant 
comnianded in perfon, and fell, covered with 
wounds, in the midft of his farrounding ene- 
mies. His death hov/ever was not unre- 
venged -, for his troops, quite furious at the 
lofs of a general they fo much revered and 
M 4 bved, 
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loved, routed the enemy, and facrificed three 
thoufand of them to his manes. 

Though the death of this tmly great man 
was an irretrievable lofs to Thebes, yet Epa- 
mihondas ftill furvived, and whilft he lived, 
the good fortune and power of his country 
-remained unaltered. But new difturbances 
breaking out not long after, Epaminondas, 
at the head of his Thebans, broke again in- 
to Peloponnefus, eluded the vigilance of Age- 
filaus, and advanced into the very fuburbs 
of Sparta. But as they had juft before re- 
ceived intelligence of his approach by a mef. 
fenger from Agefilaus, they were fo well pre- 
pared for his reception, that he judged pro- 
per to retire, and, in his return, fell unex- 
pe6ledlyupon the Spartans and their allies at 
Mantinea. The dilpofition of his forces up- 
on this occafion is efteen^ed a mafter-piece of 
generalfhip -^ hor was his valour inferior to 
Iiis condu6l. He routed and made a terrible 
flaughter of the Spartans j but, pufhing on 
too eagerly to .compleat his victory, he re- 
ceived a mortal wound in his breaft, and was 
carried to his tent. As foon as he recovered 
his fpeech, and was fatisfied that his fhield 
was fafe, and the Thebans were vigors, he 
prdered the broken part of the weapon to be 
drawn out of his wound, and died rejoicing 
at the good fortune of his country. Thu? 
fell the incomparable flpaminpndasi;^ who, 
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as * Polyjbius obferves, overcame his ene- 
mies, bvit was overcome by, fortune. The 
fame judicious * hiftorian, in his remarks on 
the different conftitutions of the ancient Re- 
publicks, obferves, " That the flourifhing 
State of the Thebans was butof fhort de- 
ration, nor was their decay gradual, be- 
caufe their fpdden rife was not founded on 
right principles . He affirms that the The- 
bans took the opportunity of attacking 
the Spartans when the imprudence and 
haughtinefs of that people had made them 
quite odious to their allies ; and that they 
acquired amongft the Greeks their high 
reputation for valour by the virtue and 
abilities of one or two great men, who 
knew how to make the beft ufe of thofe 
unexpefted incidents, which fo fortunate- 
ly ottered. He adds, that the fudden. 
change in their affairs made it quickly ap- 
pear to all, that their remarkable fuccefs 
was not owing to the fyftem of their go- 
vernment, but to the publick virtue of 
thofe who were at the head of the admi- 
nijSiration. For that the power and gran- 
deur of the Thebans arofe, flourifhed, 
and fell with Epaminondas and Pelopi- 
das is too evident, he fays, to be denied. 



' Polyb. Comparat. Epaminond, et Hannib. lib. 5. 
p. 762. 

^ Id. lib. 6, p. 678—79, 

" Whence 
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*' Whence he concludes, that the fplendid 
** figure the Thebans at that time made in; 
** the world, muft not be afcribed to their 
" civil polity, but to thofe two great men 
'' only." 

#1 have hitherto confidered them only in 
the light of virtuous citizens, and able ge- 
nerals ; perhaps a fhort fketch of their cha^ 
rafters as Patriot-Statefmen may not be un- 
acceptable nor uninftrufting. 

Pe|opidas and Epaminondas were both de- 
fcended from ancient and worthy families. 
Pelopidas inherited a large forturie, which 
he enjoyed with honour to himfelf and uti- 
lity to his friends ; and by avoiding the two 
extremes of avarice and diffipation, fhewed 
that he was the mafter of, not. the flave to, 
riches. The patrimony of Epaminondas on 
the contrary was extremely fmall, yet equal 
to his utmoft wants or defires. Devoted 
wholly to the fciences and the ftudy of hif- 
tory and philofophy, which mend the heart, 
whilft they inftriift the head, he preferred 
the fweets of retirement and ftudy to a life 
of pleafure and oftentation. He avoided all 
lucrative employments and ftate honours 
with as much affiduity as they were courted 
and intrigued for by others : nor did he ac- 
cept of the higheft office in the ftate, 'till he 
was called to it by the united C17 of the peo- 
ple,. and the exigencies of , the publick. When 

dragged 
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dragged out of his retirement, and placed by 
force, as it were, at the head of affairs, he 
convincedhiscountrytnen, as ' Juftin informs 
us, that he was fully equal to the talk, and 
feqmed rather to give luftre to, than receive 
any from the dignity of his employment. 
He excelled in the art of fpeaking, and was 
the moft confummate orator of his time ; 
perfuafion hung upon his tongue, and he 
was the matter of the paflions of his audi- 
tors by his eloquence, and of his own by 
philofophy. With this truly great man Pe- 
lopidas was joined as colleague, who, when 
he could not prevail upon his friend Epami- 
nondas to fhare the enjoyment of his own 
fortune with him, copied him in the hum- 
bler virtues of private life. Thus both be- 
came the admiration of their countiymen for 
their temperance and moderation, as well 
as their plainnefs in drefs, and frugality at 
their table. But the moft ftriking part of ' 
their charafter, was that unexampled union 
and perfe6l harmony which fubfifted be- 
tween thefe two great men, and ended only 
\yith their lives. They filled atone and the 
fome time the two higheft pofts in the ftate. 
The whole management of publick aftairs 
was intrufted to their ccndvi6l, and all buli- 

' Juftin. lib. (>f p. 74/ 

nefs 
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nefs paffed through their liands. Yet during 
all that time, no latent fpark of envy, jea- 
loufy or ambition, no private or felfifh views 
or difference of fentiments (the fatal, but 
too general fources of difunion amongft 
ftateunen) could in the leaft affeft their 
friendfhip, or ever make any impreffion upon 
an union, which was founded upon the im- 
moveable bafis of publick virtue. Animated, 
as Plutarch obfeiTes, and direfting all their 
a6lions by this principle only, they had no 
other intereft in view but that of the pub- 
lick ; and inftead of enriching or aggrandiz- 
ing their own families, the only emulation 
between them was, which fhould contribute 
moft to the advancement of the dignity and 
happinefs of his country. To crown all, 
they both died glorioyfly in defence of that 
independency which they had acquired and 
preferved to the ftate,* and left the Thebans 
free, great and flouriftiing. 

It is natural to think, that men of fuch 
fuperior merit, and fo eminently difintereft- 
ed, could never poffibly be the objedls of 
party-refentment. Yet 'we are affured in 
hiftory, that they were frequently perfecuted 
by a virulent faftion compofed of the felfifh; 
thofe leeches whom thefe two virtuous men 



Plutarch, Jiiftin, Corn.Nepas. 
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prevented from fattening upon the blood of 
the publick ; and of the envious, from that 
ftrong antipathy which bad men naturally 
bear to the good. For envy, that pailion of 
low Uncultivated minds, has a greater ftiare 
in party oppofition than we are apt to ima* 
gine. A truth of which we have ftrong 
proof in that celebrated pafTage, recorded by 
* Plutarch, between Ariltides and the Athe- 
nian countryman. Though the virtue of 
thefe great men triumphed over all the ma-, 
licious efforts of thefe domeftick enemies ; 
yet they had power enough at one time to 
impeach and bring them both to a publick 
trial for a breach ^ of formality relative to 
their office, though that very aft had ena- 
bled them to render the moft fignal fervices 
to their country. They were tried however, 
but honourably acquitted. At another time, 

* When Ariftidcs had acquired the firname of Juft, 
he became the objecft of the Athenian envy, and th« 
Oftracifm was demanded againft him. Whilft the peo- 
ple were preparing their mells, a country voter, who 
could neither read nor write, brought his fhell to Ariftiy 
des, and dcfired him to write the name of Ariftides upoti 
it. Ariftides, not a little furprized at his requeft, afked 
him what injury that Ariftides had done him. *' MeJ 
none, replied the fellow, fori don't fo much as know the 
man by fight ; but it galls me to the foul to hear him 
^verjr where called the Juft/* — Plut. in Vit. Ariftid. p. 
322, 323. - 

* They kept the field and attacked Sparta, when tiie 
time of their office was near expired, by whicji meaQ% 
they were in office more than the regular time. 

whilft 
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whilft Pelopidas was detained prifoner by 
Alexander the Pherean, this malignant fac- 
tion had weight enough to exclude Epami- 
nondas froni the office of Polemarch or 
General, and to procure for two of their 
friends, the command of that army which 
was fent to punifh the tyrant for his treach- 
ery. But the new Generals made fuch 
wretched work of it, when they came to 
face the enemy, that the whole army was 
quickly thrown into the utmoft confufion, 
and compelled for their own prefervation, to 
put Epaminondas at their head, who was 
prefent at the aftion only as a volunteer : for 
the malice of his enemies had excluded him 
from the leaft fhadow of truft or power. 
This able man, by a manoeuvre peculiar to 
himfelf, extricated the Theban troops out 
of thofe difficulties in which the ignorance 
and incapacity of their generals had involv- 
ed them, repulfed the enemy, and by a fine 
retreat brought the army fafe to Thebes. 
His countrymen; now fenfible of their error, 
and how greatly they had been impofed up- 
on by the faftion, immediately recalled him 
to the higheft offices in the ftate, which he 
continued to execute 'till his death, with 
the greateft honour to himfelf, and emolu- 
jnent as well as glory to his country. Aa 
the management of publick affairs, after the 
death of thefe two illuftrious patriots, fell 

by 
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by the intrigues of faflion into the hands 
of men of a quite different chara6ler, we 
need not wonder that the Thebans funk 
alike in power and reputation, 'till Thebes 
itfelf was totally deftroyed by Alexander the 
Great j and their country, with the reft of 
Greece, fwallowed up at laft by the infatiable 
ambition of the Romans. 
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C H A P. IV, 

Of Carthage. 

OF 2^11 the free ftates whofe memory is 
preferved to us ^ in hiftoiy, Carthage 
bears the neareft refemblance to Britain, both 
in her coijimerce, opulence, fovereignty of 
the fea, and her method of carrying on her 
land wars by foreign mercenaries. If to 
' thefe we add the vicinity of the Carthagini- 
ans, to the Romans, the moft formidable and 
moft rapacious people at that time in Eu- 
rope, and the fpecifick difference, as I may 
term*it, of the refpeftive military force of 
each nation, the fituation of Carthage with* 
refpedl to Rome, feems greatly analogous to 
that of Britain with refpeft to France, at 
leaft for this laft century. Confequently, 
the dreadful fate of that Republick, once the 
moft flourifhing ftate in the univerfe, and 
the* moft formidable rival Rome ever had to ' 
cope with, muft merit our higheft attention 
at this jun6ture : both as the greatnefs of 
her power arofe from, and was fupported by 
commerce, and as fhe owed her ruin more 
to her own inteftine divifions, than to the 
arms of the Romans. 

We 
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We know very little of this opulent and 
powerful people 'till the time of the firft 
Punick war. For as not one of their own 
hiftorians has reached our times, we have 
no accounts of them but what aretranfmit- 
ted to us by their enemies. Such writers 
confequently deferve little credit, as well 
frpm their ignorance of the Carthaginian 
conftitution, as their inveterate prejudice 
againft that great people. Hence it is that 
we know fo little of their laws, and have but 
an imperfe6t idea of their conftitutional 
form of government. 

The government of Carthage, if we may 
credit the judicious Ariftotle, feems to have 
been founded on the 'wifeft maxims of po- 
licy. For he affirms, ' the different branches 
of their legiflature were fo exa6tly balanced, 
that for the fpace of five hundred years, 
from the comrriencement of the Republick 
down to his time, the repofe of Carthage 
had never been difturbed by any confiderable 
fedition, or her liberty invaded by any fin- 
gle Tyrant : the two fatal evils to which 
every Republican government is daily liable, 
from the very nature of their conftitution. 
An additional proof too maybe drawn from 
this confideration, that Carthage was able 
to fupport herfeif upwards of feven hun- 

* Arift. de Republ, lib. 2. cap. 9. lit. 4. 

N dred 
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dred years in opulence and fplendor in the 
midft of fo many powerful enemies, and 
during the greater part of that time, was the 
center of commerce of the known world, 
and enjoyed the uninterrupted fovereignty of 
the fea without a rival. 

The genius of the Carthaginians was 
warlike as well as commercial, and affords 
undeniable proof, that thofe qualities are by 
no means incompatible to the fame people. 
It is almoft impoffible indeed to difcover the 
real chara6ler of this great people. The 
Roman hiftorians, their implacable enemies, 
conftantly paint them in the blackeft colours, 
to j)alliate the perfidious and mercilefs be- 
haviour of their own countrymen towards 
that unfortunate Republick. A fa£l fo no- 
torious, that neither Livy nor any other of 
their writers, with all their art, were able 
to conceal it. The Greek hiftorians, whofe 
countrymen had fuffered fo greatly by the 
Carthaginian arms in Sicily and all the other 
iflands in the Mediterranean, betray as . 
ftrong a prejudice againft them as the Ro- 
man. Even the refpe6lable Polybius, the 
only author amongft them who deferves any 
degree of credit, is plainly partial, when he 
fpeaks of the Carthaginian manners. The 
Romans continually charge them with the 
want of publick faith, and have handed ' 
down the Punica Fides as a proverb; I fhall 

take 
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take notice of this fcandalous charge in ano- 
ther place, where I {hall (hew how much 
more juftly it may be retorted upon the Ro- 
, mans. 

As the defire of gain is the chief fpur to 
commerce, and as the greateft men in Car- 
thage never thought it beneath them to en- 
gage in that lucrative employment, all the 
hiftorians have reprefented the whole body 
of the people as fo infatiably fond of amal- 
fing wealth, that they efteemed even the low- 
eft and dirtieft means lawful, that tended 
to the acquifition of their darling objeft. 
" ' Amongft the Carthaginians," fays Po- 
lybius, when he compares the manners of 
that people with thofe of the Romans, " no- 
thing was infamous that was attended with 
gain. * Amongft the Romans nothing fo 
infamous as bribery, and to enrich them- 
felves by unwarrantable means." ^ He adds, 
in proof of his affertion, that, " at Car- 
thage all the dignities and higheft employ- 
ments in the State were openly fold. A 
praftice, he affirms, which at Rome was 
a capital crime." Yet but a few pages be- 
fore, where he inveighs bitterly againft the 
fordid love of money, and rapacious ava- 

« Polyb. lib. 6. p. 692. 
' * Id. ibid. 
3 Ibid. 

N 2 rice 
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rice of the Cretans, he remarks, that " thejr 
were the only people * in the worM to 
whom no kind of gain appeared either in- 
famous or unlawful." In * another place 
where he cenfures the Greeks for afperfing- ^ 
Titus Flaminius the Roman General, as iF 
he had not been proof againft the gold o^ 
Macedon, he affirms, *' that whilft the . 
Romans preferved the virtuous manners of 
their fore-fathers, and had not yet carried 
their arms into foreign countries, not a 
fmgle man of them would have been guilty 
of a crime of that nature." But though 
he can boldly affert, as he fays, " that in 
his time many of the Romans, if taken 
man by man, were able to preferve the truft 
repofed in them inviolable as to that point, 
yet he owns he durft not venture to lay the 
fame of all." Though he fpeaks as mo- 
deftly as he can to avoid giving off'ence, yet- 
this hint is fufiicient to convince us, that 
corruption was neither new nor uncommon 
at that time amongft the Romans. But as 
I fliall refume this fubjed in a more proper 
pl.ace, I fhall only obferve from Polybius's 
own detail of the hiftory of the Carthagi- 
nians, That, unlefs when the intrigues of 
faftion prevailed^ all their great polls were 

* Polyb. lib. 6. p. 68r. 

' Excerpt, ex Poljb. de virtutibus ct vitiis, p. 1426. 
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genqr&lly filled by men of the moft diftin- 
'guiihed merit. 

* The charge of cruelty is brought againft 
. them with a very ill grace by the Romans, 
- who treated even Monarchs themfelves, if 
-they were fo unhappy as to become their 
prifoners of war, with the * utmoft inhu- 
manity, and threw them to perifli in dun- 
■ geohs, after they had expofed them in tri- 
umph to the infults of their own popu- 
lace. 

The ftory indeed of Regulus has afforded 
a noble fubjedt for Horace, which he has em- 
bellifhed with fome of the moft beautiful 
ftrokes of poetry ; and that fine ode has pro- 
pagated and confirmed the belief of it, more 
perhaps than the writings of all their hif- 
torians. But as neither Polybius nor Dio- 
xlorus Siculus make the leaft mention of fach 
an event (though the Greeks bore an equal 
averfion to the Carthaginians), and as the 
Roman writers from whom we received it, 
differ greatly in their accounts of it, I can- 
not help joining in opinion with many learn- 
ed men, that it was a Roman forgery. 

The Greek writers "accufe them of bar- 
barifm and a total ignorance of the Belles 
Lettres, the ftudy of which was the reigning 
tafte oiF Greece. RoUin contemptuoufly. 

* Perfcus, &c. 

N 3 . affirms. 
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affirms, that their education in general 
amounted to no more than writing and the 
kiiov/lecige of merchants accounts ; that a 
Cart]^a^;iivlari Fliilolbpher would have been 
a ii'oilli:,)' rmongfl the learned ; and then 
a{ks, '' What would they have thought of a 
Geometrician or Aftronomer of that nation?" 
RoUin feems to have put this queftion too 
haftily, fmce it is unanimoufly confeffed, 
that they were the heft ihip-builders, the 
^blefl navigators, and the moft fkilful me- 
chanicks at that time in the world: that 
they raifed abundance of magnificent ftruc- 
tures, and very well imderftood the art of 
fortification -, all which (efpecially as the 
ufe of the compafs was then unknown) muft 
of neceffity imply a more than common 
know ledge, of Aftronomy, Geometry, and 
every other branch of mathematicks- Let 
' me add too, that their knowledge in Agri- 
cuhure was fo eminent, that the works of 
Mago the Carthaginian upon that fubjeft 
were ordered to be tranflated by a decree of 
the Senate, for the ufe of the Romans and 
their colonies. 

That the education of theif youth was 
not confined to the mercantile part only,muft 
be evident from that number of great men, 
who make fuch a figure in their hiftpry 3 
particularly Hannibal, perhaps the greateil 

' Varro, 
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Captain which any age has ever yet pro- 
duced, and at the fame time the moft con- 
fummateStatefman, and difinterefted Patriot. 
Painting, Sculpture, and Poetry, they feem 
to have left to their more idle and more luxu- 
rious neighbours the Greeks, and applied 
their wealth to the infinitely nobler ufes of 
fupporting their marine, enlarging and pro- 
tecting their commerce and colonies. What 
opinion even the wifer part of the Romans 
had of thefe fpecious arts, and how un- 
worthy they judged them of the clofe atten- 
tion of a brave and free people, we may 
learn from the advice which ' Virgil gives , 
his countrymen by the mouth of his Hero's 
father Anchifes.^ I liave endeavoured here 
to clear the much injured character of this 
great people from the afperfions and grofs 
mifreprefentations of hiftorians, by proofs 
drawn from the conceffions and felf contra- 
di6lions of the hiftorians themfelves. 

The State of Carthage bears fo near a 
refemblance to that of our own nation, both 
in their conftitution (as far as we' are able 
to judge of it) maritime power, commerce, 

' Excndent alii fpirantia mollius sera : 

Credo equidem, vivos ducent de marmore vultus. 

Virg. /Encld. lib, 6. 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento 
(Hae tibi erunt artes) pacique imponere morJin 
rarccre fubjeftis, &c. Ibid, 

N 4 party 
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party divifiohs, and long as well as bloody 
war which they carried on with the moflr 
powerful nation in the univerfe, that their 
hiftory, I again repeat it, affords us, in my" 
judgment, more ufeful rules for our prefent 
condudt than that of any other ancient Re- 
publick. As we are engaged in a war (which 
was till very lately unfuccefsful) with an 
enemy, lefs powerful indeed, but equally 
rapacious as the Romans, and afting upon 
the fame principles, we ought moft carefully 
to beware of thofe falfe fteps both in war and 
policy, which brought on the njin of the 
Carthaginians. Fpr Ihould we be lb unhap- 
py as tp be compelled to receive law from 
that haughty nation, we muft expe6l to be 
reduced to the fame wretthed fituation in 
which the Romans left Carthage at the con- 
clufion of the fecond Punick war. This 
iflanfi has been hitherto the inexpugnable 
barrier of the liberties of Europe, and is as 
much the objeft of the jealoufy and hatred 
of the French, as ever Carthage was of the 
Romans. As they are fenfible that nothing 
but the deftru6lion of this country can open 
them a way to their grand proje6l of uni- 
verfal monarchy, we may be certain that 
Delenda eft Britajinia will be as much the 
popular maxim at Paris, as Delenda efi Car- 
thago was at Rome. But I fhall wave 

tthefe rcfledions at prefent, and point out the 
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real caufes of the total ruin of that powerful ^ 
Republick. 

Carthage took its rife from a handful of 
diftreffed Tyrians who fettled in that coun- 
try, by permiflion of the natives, like our 
colonies in America, and a6lually paid a kind • 
of rent, under the name of tribute, for the ^ 
very ground on which their city was found- 
ed. As they brought with them the com- 
mercial genius of their mother-country, they 
foon arrived at fuch a ftate of opulence by * 
their frugality and indefatigable induftry, 
as occafioned the envy of their poorer neigh- 
bours. Thus jealoufy on the one hand, 
and pride naturally arifing from great wealth' 
on the other, quickly involved them in a 
war. The natives juftly feared the growing 
power of the Carthaginians, and the latter 
feeling their own ftrength, wanted to throw 
off the yoke of tribute, which they looked . 
upon as difhonourable, and even galling to a 
free people. The conteft was by no means 
equal. The neighbouring princes were 
poor, and divided by feparate intercfts ; the 
Carthaginians were rich, and united in one 
common cavife, Their commerce made 
them matters of the fea, and their wealth 
enabled them to bribe one part of their 
neighbours to fight agaifift the other ; and 
thus by playing one againft the other alter- 
jigit^ly, they reduced all at lafl: to be their 

tri- 
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tributaries, and extended their dominions 
near two thoufand miles upon that conti- 
nent. It may be objefted that the conduft 
of the Carthaginians in this cafe was highly 
criminal. I grant it : but if we view all 
thofe mafter-ftrokes of policy, and all thofe 
fplendid conquefts which fliine fo much in 
niflory, in their true colours, they will ap- 
pear to be nothing more than fraud and rob- 
bery, gilded over with thofe pompous ap- 
pellations. Did not every nation that makes 
a figure in hiftory rife to Empire upon the 
ruin of their neighbours ? Did not France 
acquire her prefent formidable power, and 
is fhe not at this time endeavouring to worm 
us out of our American fettlements by the 
veiy fame means ? But though the motives 
are not to be juftified, yet the condu6t of the 
Carthaginians upon thefe occafions, will af- 
ford us fome very ufeful and inftru6tive lef- 
ibns in our prefent fituation. 

It is evident that the mighty power of 
thefe people was founded in and fupported 
by commerce, and that they owed their vaft 
acquifitions, which extended down both fides 
of the Mediterranean quite into the main 
ocean, to a right application of the publick 
money, and a proper exertion of their na-. 
val force. Had they bounded their views to 
this fingle point, viz. the fupport of their 
I com^ 
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commerce and colonies, they either would not . 
have given fuch terrible umbrage to the Ro- ' 
mans, who, as Polybius obferves, could 
brook no equal, or might fafely have bid de- 
fiance to their utmoft efforts. For the im- 
menfe fums which they fquandered away in 
fubfidies to fo many foreign Princes, and to 
fupport fuch numerous armies of foreign 
\ mercenaries, which they conftantly kept in 
pay, to compleat the redu6lion of Spain and 
Sicily, would have enabled them to cover 
their coafts with fuch a fleet as would have 
fecured them from any apprehenfion of fo- 
reign invafions. Befides, the Rotnan genius 
was fo little turned for maritime affairs, that 
at the time of their firfl breach with Carthage, ' 
they were not maflers of one fmgle fhip of 
war, and were fuch abfolute flrangers to the , 
mechanifm of a fhip, that a Carthaginian 
galley driven by accident on their coafls 
gave them the firfl notion of a model. But 
the ambition of Carthage grew as her wealth . 
encreafed ; and how difficult a tafk is it to 
fet bounds to that refllefs paifioti !• Thus 
by grafping at too much, flie lofl all. It is . 
not probable therefore that the Romans 
would ever have attempted to difhirb any of 
the Carthaginian fettlements,' when the 
whole coafl of Italy lay open to the infults 
gjid depredations of fo formidable a maritime 

power, 
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power. The Romans felt this fo fenfibly 
' in the beginning of the firft P?jmick war, . 
that they never reiled till they had acquired 
the fuperiority at fea. It is evident too, 
that the Romans always maintained that 
fuperiority : For if Hannibal could poflibly 
have paffed by fea into Italy, fo able a ge- 
neral would never have harrafTed his troops 
by that long and feemingly impofTible 
march over the Alps, which coft him above 
half his army ; an expedition which has 
been, and ever will be the wonder of all fuc- 
ceeding ages. JNor could Scipio have landed 
without c^pofition fO' very near the city of 
Carthage itfelf, if the maritime force of that 
.. people had not been at the very loweft 
ebb. 

The Carthaginians were certainly greatly 
weakened by the long continuance of their 
firft war with the Romans, and that favage 
and deftru6live war with their own merce- 
naries, which followed immediately after. 
They ought therefore in true policy, to have 
turned their whole attention, during the in- 
terval between the firft and fecond Punxck 
wars, to the re-eftablifhment of their ma- 
rine ; but the conqueft of Spain was their 
favourite objeft, and their finances were top 
much reduced to be fufficient for both. Thus 
they expended that money in carrying on a 
continental war, which would have put their 

marine 
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Ifiarine on fo formidable a footing, as to have - 
'enabled them to regiain once more 'the do- ' 
-minion of the fea; and the fatal' event of . 
'the fecdnd Punick war convinced them of 
the falfe ftep they had taken, when it was 
too late to retrieve it. 

I have here pointed out one capital error . 
of the Carthaginians as a maritime power, 
I mean their engaging in too frequent, and 
toO' extenfive wars on the continent of Eu- 
rope, and their negkdi: of their marine. I, 
fhall now mention another, which more • 
than once brought them to the very brink 
of deftruftion. This was — their conftantly . 
employing fuch a vaft number of foreign 
mercenary troops, and not trufling the de- . , 
fence of their country, nay not even Car- 
thage itfelf wholly, to their own native fub- 
jefts, ' • '. 

The Carthaginians were fo entirely devot- * ' ' 
ed to commerce, that they feem to have 
looked upon every native employed in their 
armies as a member loft to the community ; 
and their wealth enabled them to buy what- 
ever number of foldiers they pleafed from 
their neighbouring States in Greece and Afri- 
ca, who traded (as I may term it) in war as 
much as the Swifs and Germans do now, and 
were equally ready to fell the blood and 
lives of their fubjefls to' the beft bidder. 
Frdm hence they* drew fuch inexhaiiftible 
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fupplies of men, both to form and recruit 
their armies, whilft their own natives were 
at leifure to follow the more lucrative occu- 
pations of navigation, hulbandry, and me- 
chanick trades. For the number of native 
Carthaginians, which we read of, in any of 
their armies, was fo extremely fmall, as to 
bear no proportion to that or their foreign 
mercenaries. This kind of policy, which 
prevails fo generally in all mercantile States, 
does, I confefs, at firft fight appear extreme- 
ly plaufible. The Carthaginians, by this 
method, fpared their own people, and pur- 
chafed all their conquefts by the venal blood 
of foreigners ; and, in cafe of a defeat, they 
could with great eafe and expedition recruit 
their broken armies with anynumber of good 
troops, ready trained up to their hands in mi- 
litary difcipline. But, alas ! thefe advantages 
were greatly over- balanced by very fatal in- 
conveniences. The foreign troops were at- 
tached to the Carthaginians by no tye but 
that of their pay. Upon the leaft failure of 
that, or if they were not humoured in all . 
their licentious demands, they were juft as 
ready to turn their arms againft the throats 
of their mafters. Strangers to that heart-felt 
affciftion, that enthufiaftick ' love of their 
country, which warms the hearts of free citi- 
zens, and fires them with the glorious emu- 
lation of fighting to the laft drop of blood in 

de- 
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defence of their common mother ; thefe for- 
did hirelings were always ripe for mutiny 
and fedition, and ever ready to revolt and 
change fides upon the leaft profpedl of great- 
er advantages • 

But a fhort detail of the calamities which 
they drew upon themfelves by this miftaken 
policy, will better fhew the dangers which 
attend the admiffion of foreign mercenaries 
into any country, where the natives are un- 
accuftomed to the ufe of arms, A pra6lice 
which is too apt to prevail in commercial 
nations. 

At the conclufion of the firft Punick war 
the Carthaginians were compelled, by their 
treaty with the Romans, to evacuate Sicily. 
Gefco, therefore, who then commanded in 
that Ifland, to prevent the diforders which 
might be committed by fuch a multitude of 
defperate fellows, compofed of fo many dif- 
ferent nations, and fo long inured to blood 
and rapine, fent them over gradually in fmall 
bodies, that his countrymen might have 
time to pay off their arrears, and fend them 
home to their refpeftive countries. But ei- 
,ther the lownefs of their finances, or the ill- 
timed parfimony of the Carthaginians totally 
* defeated this falutary meafure, though the 
wifeft that, as their affairs were at that time 

■ Pdyb. lib. i. p. 92 — 3. 
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circumftanced, could poflibly have been tak-^ 
en. The Carthaginians deferred their pay- 
ment till the arrival of the whole body, in 
hopes of obtaining fome abatement in their 
demands, by fairly laying before them the ne- 
• ceffities of the publick. But the mercena- 
ries were deaf to every reprefentation and 
propofal of that nature. They felt their 
own ftrength, and faw too plainly the weak- 
nefs of their mailers. As faft as one demand 
was agreed to, a more unreafonable one was 
ftarted; and they threatened to do themfelves 
juftice by military execution, if their exorbi- 
tant demands were not immediately complied 
with. At laft, when they were juft at the 
point of an accommodation with their maf-, 
ters, by the mediation and addrefs of Gefco, 
two defperate i-uffians, named ' Speudius and 
Mathos, raifed fucli a flame amongft this un- 
ruly multitude, as broke outinftantly into the 
moft bloody, and deftruftive war ever yetre- 
corded in hiftory. The account we have of 
it from the Greek hiflorians muft flrike the 
moft callous breaft with horror; and though 
it was at laft happily terminated by the lu- 
perior conduct of Hamilcar Barcas, the fa- 
ther of the great Hannibal, yet it continued 
near fouryears,and left the territories around 
Carthage a moft ftiocking fcene of blood and 

• Polyb. p. 98—9, 
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devaftation. Such was, and ever will be the 
confequence, when a large body of merce- 
narv^4 tnJops is admitted into the heart of a 
rich and fertile country, where the bulk of 
the people are- denied the ufe of arms by the- 
miftaken policy of their governors. For 
this was actually the cafe with the Carthagi- 
nians, where the total difufe of arms ambngft 
the lower clafs of people, laid that opulent 
country open, an eafy and tempting prey to 
every invader. This was another capital er- 
ror, and confequently another caufe which 
contributed to their ruin. 

' How muft any nation but our own, which 
with rcfpeft to the bulk of the people, lies in 
the feme defcncelefs fituation.; how, I fay, 
muft they cenfure the- mighty State of Car- 
thage, Ipreading terror^ and giving law to 
the:molt diftant natrons by her powerful 
fleets, when they fee her at the fame time 
trembling, and giving herfelf up for loft at 
the* lahding of any invader in her own ter- 
ritoriesi? 

. Tht ' condudl of that petty prince Aga- 
th6cles„ affords us a ftrikmg inftance of the 
dcfencclefs ftate of the territories of Car- 
thage. ; The Carthaginians were at that very 
time mafters of all Sicily, except the fmgle 
city of Syracufe, in which they had cooped 
up that tyrant both by land and fea. * Aga-, 

' iJiodbr. Sicul. lib. 20, p! 735—36. 

O thocles, 
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circumftanced, could poflibly have been tak^ 
en. The Cartha^nians deferred their pay- 
ment till the arrival of the whole body, in 
hopes of obtaining fome abatement in their 
demands, by fairly laying before them the ne- 
ceflities of the publick. But the mercena* 
ries were deaf to every reprefentation and 
propofal of that nature. They felt their 
own ftrength, and faw too plainly the weak- 
nefs of their mafters. As faft as one demand 
was agreed to, a more unreafonable one was 
ftarted ; and they threatened to do themfelves 
juftice by military execution, if their exorbi- 
tant demands were not immediately complied 
with. At laft, when they were juft at the 
point of an accommodation with their maf- 
ters, by the mediation and addrefs of Gefco, 
two defperate i-uffians, named ' Speudius and 
Mathos, raifed fucli a flame amongft this un- 
ruly multitude, as broke outinftantly into the 
moft bloody, and deftruftive war ever yet re- 
corded in hiftory. The account we have of 
it from the Greek hiflorians muft flirike the 
moft callous breaft with horror; and though 
it wa? at laft happily terminated by the lu- 
perior conduct of Hamilcar Barcas, the fa- 
ther of the great Hannibal, yet it continued 
near four years, and left the territories around 
Carthage a moft ftiocking fcene of blood and 

• Polyb. p. 98—9. 
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devaftation. Such was, and ever will be the 
confequence, when a large body of merce- 
nary, troops is admitted into tlie heart of a 
rich and fertile country, where the bulk of 
the people are denied the ufe of arms by the 
miftaken policy of their governors. For 
this was aftually the cafe with the Carthagi- 
nians, where the total difufe of arms amongft 
the lower clafs of people, laid that opulent 
country open, an eafy and tempting prey to 
every invader. This was another capital er- 
ror, and confequently another caufe which 
contributed to their ruin. 

How muft any nation but our own, which 
with refpecl to the bulk of the people, lies in 
the fame defencelefs fituation 5 how, I fay 
muft they ccnfure the mighty State of Car- 
thage, fpreading terror, and giving law to 
the moft diftant nations by her powerful 
fleets, when they fee her at the fame time 
trembling, and giving herfelf up for loft at 
the landing of any invader in her own ter- 
ritories ? 

The condua of that petty prfnce Aga- 
thocles, affords us a ftriking inftancc of the 
defencelefs ftate of the territories of Car 
thage. The Cartha^nians were at that ver v 
time matters of all bicily exc^t the finale 
city of Svracufe, in which liter h^tA ^ ^ j 
„pW tVrantbothbytaS^fel!^ 'f^^_ 
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thoclcs, reduced to the laft extremity, ftruck 
perhaps the boldeft ftroke ever yet met with 
in hillory. He was perfe6lly well acquaint- 
ed with the weak fide of Carthage, and knew 
that he could meet with little oppofitioh from 
a people who were ftrangers to the ufe of 
arms, and enervated by a life of eafe and 
plenty. On this defeo: of their policy he 
founded his hopes ; and the event proved 
that he was not miftaken in his judgment. 
He embarked with only 13000 men on board 
the few fhips he had remaining, eluded the 
vigilance or the Caithaginian fleet byilrata- 
gem, landed fafely in Africa, plundered and 
ravaged that rich country up to the very gates 
of Carthage, which he clofely blocked up, 
and reduced nearly to the fituation in which 
he had left his own Syracufe. Nothing could 
equal the terror into which the city of Car- 
thage was thrown at that time, but the pa- 
nick which, in the late rebellion, ftruck the 
much larger, and more populous city of Lon- 
don, at the approach of a jjoor handful of 
Highlanders, as much inferior even to the 
fmall army of Agathocles in number, as they 
were in arms and difcipline- The fiiccefs of 
that able leader compelled the Carthaginians 
to recall part of their forces out of Sicily to 
the immediate defence of Carthage itfelf ; and 
this pccafioned the raifing the fiege of Syra- 
cule, and ended in the total defeat of their 
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army, and death of their General in that 
country. Thus Agathocles, by this daring 
meafure; faved his own petty State, and, aN 
ter a variety of good and ill fortune, conclud- 
ed a treaty with the Carthaginians, and died 
at Syracufe at a time when, from a thorough 
experience of their defencelefs ftate at home, 
he was preparing for a frelh invafion, 
' \ Livy informs us, that this very meafure 
of Agatnocles fet the precedent which Scipio 
followed with fo much fuccefs in the fecond 
Punick war, when that able General, by a 
fimilar defcent in Africa, compelled the Car- 
thaginians to recall Hannibal out of Italy to 
their immediate affiftance, and reduced them 
to that impotent ftate, from which they ne- 
ver afterwards were able to recover. How 
luccefsfully the French played the fame game 
lipon us, when they obliged us to recall our 
■forces out of Flanders to crufh the Rebelli- 
on, which they had (pirited up with that 
very view, is a fact too recent to need any 
mentioii of particulars. How lately did they 
drive xrs to the expence, and I may fay the 
ignominy, of fetcning over a large body of 
foreign mercenaries for the immediate de- 
fence of this nation, which plumes herfelf fo 
ifmch/tipon hfer power and bravery ? How 

■ . : • 'Jl\- ■■■ 
- * livji lib. 28. p. 58—9. 

- . I . • j ■ . . 

O 2 greatly 
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greatly did they cramp all our meafures, how 
much did they confine all our military operar 
tions to our own immediate felf-derencQ, 
and prevent us from fending fufficient fuc- 
cours to our colonies by the perpetual alarm 
ofaninvafion? 

1 hough we may in part truly afcribe the 
ruin of Carthage to the two above-mentionei 
errors in their policy, yet the caufe which 
was produflive of the gjreateft evils, and con- 
fequently the more immediate objeft of our 
attention at this danjgerbus jum^ure, was 
party difunion ; that bane of ^very free State, 
from which our own country has equal rea- 
fon to apprehend the jTame direful enefts, as 
the Republicks of Greece, Rome^ and Car^ 
thage expjerienced formerly. 

By all the lights, which we receive from 
hiftory, the State of Carthage was divided in- 
to two oppofite factions 5 theHannoiiian and 
the Barcan, fo denominated from tkeir re- 
fpe'dive leaders, who were lieads of the two 
moll powerful families in Caith^?. The 
Hannonian family feeLms to have . made the 
greateft figure in the fenate ; the Barcan in 
the field. Both were ftrongly a6tuated by 
ambition, but ambition of a different JkindL 
The Barcan family feeims to have had no 
other object in view but the glory of their 
country, and were always ready to give up 
their private animofities, and even their paf- 
3 fion 
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Hon for military glorv to the publick good, 
Th^ Hannonian famir^ a6ted from quite op- 
posite principles, coniftantly aiming at one 
point ; the I'upporting themfelves m pow«r, 
and that only. Ever jealous of the glory ac- 
quired by the Barcan family, they perpetu- 
dOiy thwarted eveiy meafure propoled from 
that quarter, and were equally ready to fa- 
crifice the honour and real intereft of ..their 
country to that felfiih view. In fhort, the 
one family feems to have produced a race of 
Heroes, the other of ambitious Statefinen. 

The chiefs of thefe two jarring families, 
beft known to us in hiftory, were Hanno 
and Hamilcar Barcas, who was fucceeded by 
his fon Hannibal, that terror of the Ro- 
mans. The oppofition between thefe two 
parties was fo flagrant, that Appian does not 
Icruple to call the party of ' Hanno, the Ro- 
man faftion ; and that of Barcas, the popu- 
lar, or the Carthaginian, from the different 
interefts which each party efpoufed. 

The firfl: inflance, which we meet >yith in 
hiftory, of the enmity fubfifting between the 
heads of thefe fa6tions, was in that deftruc- 
tive war with the mercenaries, from which 
I have made this explanatory digreflion. 

Hanno was firft fent with a powerful, and 
well provided army againft thefe mutinous 

* Appian, de Bell. Punic, p. 36. 

O 7 def- 
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defperado's ; but he knew little of his trade, 
and made peq)etual blunders. * Polybius, 
who treats his charafler, as a foldier, with 
the utmoft contempt, informs us, that he 
fufFered himfelf to be furprized, a great part 
of his fine army to be cut to pieces, and his 
camp taken, with all the military ftores, en- 
gines, and all the other apparatus of war. 

The Carthaginians, terrified and diftrefled 
by the bad conduft of their General, were 
now" compelled, by the neceflity of their af- 
fairs, to reftore Hamilcar to the chief com- 
mand of thek forces, from which he muft 
have been excluded before by the influence 
of the Hannonian faftion. That able com- 
mander with his fmall army (for his whole 
force amounted to no more than ten thoufand 
men) quickly c|ianged the face of the war, 
defeated Spendii^s in two pitched battles, and 
. pufhed every advantage to the utmoft, which 
the incapacity o^ the rebel Generals threw in 
his way, Senfible that he was too weak 
alone to cope with the united forces of the 
Rebels (which amounted to 70,000 men) 
he * ordered Hanno (who had ftill influence 
enough to procure himfelf to be continued 
in the command of a feparate body) to join 
him, that they might finifti this execrable 

* Polyb. lib. I. p. 104 — ^, 

* Ibjd; lib. I, p, 115. 

war 
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war by one decifive aftion. After they were 
joined, the Carthaginians foon felt the fatal 
effects of difunion between their Generals. 
No plan could now be followed, ' no mea- 
fure could be agreed on ; and the difagree- 
ment between thefe two leading men arofe 
to fuch a height at laft, that they not only let 
flip every opportunity of annoying the ene- 
my, but gave them many advantages againft 
themfelves, which they could not otherwife 
have hoped for. * The Carthaginians, fenfi- 
ble of their error, and knowing the very dif- 
ferent abilities of the two Generals, yet wil- 
ling to avoid the imputation of partiality, 
empowered the army to decide which of the 
two they judged moft proper for their Gene- 
ral, as they were determined to continue only 
one of them in the command. ' The deci- 
fion of the army was, that Hamilcar fhould 
take the fupreme command, and that Hanno 
fliould depart the camp, A convincing proof 
that they threw the whole blame of that dif- 
union, and the ill-fuccefs, which was the 
confequence of it, entirely upon the envy 
andjealoufy of Hanno. One Hannibal, a 
man more tradable, and more agreeable to 
Hamilcar, was fent in his room. Union was 

■ Polyb, lib. I. p. 115. 

* Id. ibid. 

^ Idem ibid. 117. 

O 4. re- 
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feftored, and the h*ppy efFefts which at» 
tended it were quickly vifible. Hamilcar 
now pufhed on the war with his ufual vigi- 
lance and aflivity, arid foon convinced the 
Generals of the Rebels how greatly he was 
their mafter in the art of war. He harraf- 
fed them perpetually, and, like a fkilful* 
gamefter, (as Polybiup terms him) drew 
them artfully every day into his fnares, and 
obliged them to raife the fiege of Carthage. 
At lafl he cooped up Spendius with his army 
in fo difadvantageous a place, th^t he re- 
duced them to fuch an extremity. of famine 
4s to devour one another, and compelled 
them to furrender at djfcretipn, though they 
were upwards of 40,000 efFeftive men. — 
The army of Hamilcar, which was much 
inferior to that of Spendius in number, was 
pompofed partly of mercenaries and deferters, 
partly of the city njilitia, * both horfe an4 
root (troops which the enemies to the milir 
tia bill would have called raw and undifci- 
plined, and treated as ufelef^) of which th^ 
major part of his army confifted. The re- 
bel army was compofed chiefly of brave and 
experienced veterans, trained up by Hamilcar 
himfelf in Sicily during the late war with 
|:he Romans, whofe courage was heightened 

* Polyb. *Aya9l; Trnlivrri^y ibid. p. II9. 
?• Id. ibid. UoHriHii^ iTTTrsig mi vt(if;» p, 120» 

by 
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by defpiair. It is worthy pyr obfervation 
therefore, that thefe very men who, under 
the conduft of Haoiilcar, had been a terror 
to the Romans, and given them fo many 
blows in Sicily towards the latter end of the 
firftPunick war, fhould yet be fo little able 
to cope with an army lo much inferior in 
number, and compofed in a great meafurc of 
city militia only, when commanded by the 
fame GeneraL ' Polybius, who efteems Ha- 
mikax by farthe greateft Captain of that 
age, obferves, that though the Rebels were 
by no means inferior to the Carthaginian 
troops in refolution and bravery, yet they 
were frequently beaten by Hamiicar by mere 
dint of Generalftiip. Upon this occafion he 
cannot help remarking * the vaft fuperiority 
which judicious ikill and ability of General- 
ftiip has over long military praftice, where 
this fo eflentially neceffarylklll and judgment 
is wanting. It might have been thought un- 
pardonable in me, if I had omitted this juft 
remark of Polybius, fince it has been folate-^ 
ly verified by his Pruffian Majefty in thofe 
mafterly ftrokes of Generalftiip, which are 
the prefent admiration of Europe. Hamii- 
car, after the deftru^tion of Spendius and 
his army, immediately blocked up Mathos, 
with the remaining corps of the Rebels, in 

' Polyb. lib. I. p. 119. 
* Id. ibid. 

the 
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the city of Tunes. Hannibal, with the 
forces under his command, took poft on 
that fide of the city which looked towards 
Carthage. Hamilcar prepared to make his 
attack on the fide which was direftly oppo- 
fite ; but the conduft of Hannibal, when 
left to himfelf, was the dire6t contraft to 
that of Hamilcar, and proves undeniably, 
that the whole merit of their former fuccefs 
was entirely owing to that abler General. 
Hannibal, who feems to have been little ac- 
quainted with the true genius of thofe dar-- 
ing veterans, lay fecure,. and carclefs in his 
camp, neglefted his out-guards, and treated 
the enemy with contempt, as a people al- 
ready conquered. ' But Mathos obiemng 
the negligence and fecurity of Hannibal, and 
well knowing that he had not Hamilcar to 
deal with, made a fudden and refolute fally, 
forced Hannibal's entrenchments, put great 
numbers of his men to the fword, took Han- 
nibal himfelf, with feveral other perfons of 
diftinftion, prifoners, and pillaged his camp. 
This daring meafure was fo well concerted, 
and executed with fo much rapidity, that 
Mathos, who made good ufe of his time, 
had done his bufinefs before Hamilcar, who 
lay encamped at fome diftance, ^ was in the 
leaft apprized of his colleague's misfortune* 



Polyb. id, ibid^ p. i2i* 

Ma- 
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Mathos faftened Hannibal,, whilft alive, on 
the fame gibbet to which Hamilcar had 
lately hailed the body of Spendius : A ter- 
rible, but juft reward for the fhameful care- 
lefTnefs in a commanding officer, who had 
facrificed the lives of fuch a number of his 
fellpw-citizens by his own indolence andpre- 
fumptuous folly. Mathos alfo crucified 
thirty of the firft nobility of Carthage, who 
attended Hannibal in this expedition. A 
commander who is furprized m the night- 
time, though guilty of an egregious fault, 
may yet plead fomething in excufe ; but, in 
point of difcipline, for a General to be fur- 
prized by an enemy juft under his nofe i^ 
open day- light, and caught in a ftate of wan-, 
ton fecurity, from an overweening prefump- 
tion on his own ftrength, is a crime of fo 
capital a nature as to admit neither of alle- 
viation nor pardon. This dreadful and un- 
expefted blow threw Carthage into the ut- 
moft cohfternation, and obliged Hamilcar to 
draw off his part of the army to a confider- 
able diftance from Tunes. Hanno had again 
influence enough to procure the command, 
which he was compelled before by the army 
to give up to Hamilcar. But the Carthagi- 
nians, fenfible of the fatal confequences of 
difunion between the two Generals, efpe- 
cially at fuch a defperate crifis, fent * thirty 

* Polyb. lib. I. p. I22, 

of 
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of the mofl: refpeftable amongft the Scha- 
tors to procure a thorough recoricilation 
between Hamilcar and Hanno before they 
proceeded upon any operation ; which they 
effefted at laft, though not without difficulty. 
Pleafed with this happy event, the Carthagi- 
nians (as their laft, and utmoft effort) fent 
' every man in Carthage, who was able to 
bear arms, to reinforce Hamilcar, on whofe 
fuperior abilities they placed their whole de- 
pendance. Hamilcar now refumed his ope- 
rations, and, as he was no longer thwarted^ 
by Hanno, foon reduced Mathos to the ne- 
ceffity of putting the whole iffue of the war 
upon one decifive adlion, in which the Car- 
thaginians were moft compleatly viftors, by 
the exquifite difpofition and conduft of Ha* 
milcar. 

I hope the enemies to a militia will at leaft 
allow thefe new levies, who compofed by far 
the greateft part of Hamilcar's army upon 
this occafion, to be raw, undifciplined, and 
ignorant of the ufe of arras ; epithets which 
they beftow fo plentifully upon a militia. 
Yet that able commander, with an army con- 
fitting chiefly of this kind of men, totally de- 
ftroyed an army of defperate veterans, took 
their General, and all who efcaped the flaugh- 
ter, prifoners, and put an end to the moft 

l<rxaT>jv rpix^'f^i raiinv) f|a(srs^rix^y vfig rw Bipxm* 
Polyb* lib. I. p. 122. 

ruinous, 
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ruinous, and moft inhuman war ever yet 
mentioned in hiftory. Thefe new levies had 
courage (a quality never yet, I believe, dif- 
puted to the Britifh commonalty) and were 
to fight pro arts et focisj for whatever was 
dear and valuable to a people; and Hamilcar, 
who well knew how to make the proper ufe 
of thefe difpofitions of his countrymen, was 
matter of thofe abilities which Mathos want- 
ed. Of fuch infinite advantage is it to an 
army to have a commander fuperior to the 
enemy in the art of Gencralfhip ; an advan- 
tage which frequently fupplies a deficiency 
even in the goodnefs of troops, as^ well as in 
numbers. 

The enmity of Hanno did not expire with 
Hamilcar, who fell glorioufly in the fervice 
of hLs country, in Spain fome years after. 
Hanniba^ the eldeft ibn^ and a fon :Worthy 
of fo heroic a father, imiQcdiately became the 
objeft of his jealoufy and hatred. . Fpr when 
Afdrubal (fon-in-law to Hamilcar) had been 
appointed to the command of the army in 
Spain, after the death of that General, he de*- 
fired that Hannibal, at that time but twen- 
two years of age, might be fent to Spain tQ 
be trained up under niin in the art of war. 
Hanno oppofed this with the utmott viru- 
lence in a rancorous fpeech (made for him 
by Livy) fraught with the moft infamous 
infinuations againft Afdrubal, antf a ftrong 
charge of ambition againft the Barcan. fami- 
ly- 
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ly. But his malice, and the true reafon of 
his oppofition,varnifhed over with a fpecious 
concern for the publick welfare, were fo ea- 
fily feen through, that he was not able to 
carry a point, which he fo much wiihed for. 
* Afdrubal not long after being aflaflinatfid 
by a Gaul, in revenge for fome injury he had 
Received, the army* immediately appointed 
Hannibal to the command ; and fendmg ad- 
vice to Carthage of what they had done, the 
Senate was aflembled, who * unanimoiifly 
confirtped the eleftion then made by the fol- 
diers^ Hannibal in a fhort time reduced all 
that part of Spain which lay between New 
Carthage, and the river Iberus, except the 
city of Saguritum, which was in alliance 
with the Romans. But as he inherited his 
father's hatred to the Romans, for their ^ in- 
famous behaviour to his country ^ the con- 
clufion of the war vvith the mercenaries, he 
made jgireat preparations for the fiege of Sa- 
gunttimi The Romans (according to * Po- 
lybius*) receiving intelligence of his defign, 
feht ambafladors to him at New Carthage^ 
who warned him of the confequenees of ei- 
ther attacking the 'Saguntines, or croffing 
the Iberus, whichj, 'by-the treaty withAf^ 
drubal, had been made the boundary of the 

". Poljcb. lib. 2. p. ^72, 

* Mta Tvsiyun* Poiyi). lib. 3. p. 234. 

^ This'will be explained in another place, . 

♦ LiB.'3. p. 236,. 

Or- 
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Carthaginian and Roman dominions in that 
country. Hannibal acknowledged his re-* 
folution to broceed againft Saguntum ; but 
the reafons ne affigried for his conduft were 
fo unfatisfaiftoryto theambaffadors, that they 
croffed over to Carthage to know the refolu- 
titon of their Senate upon that fubjeft. Han- 
nibal in the mean time, according to the 
fame * author, fent advice to Carthage of 
this Embafly, and defired inftruftions how 
to aft, complaining heavily that the Sagun- 
tines depending upon their alliance with the 
Romans, committed frequent depredations 
upon the Carthaginian fubjedts. 

We may conclude that the ambaffadors 
met with as difagreeable a reception from 
the Carthaginian Senate as they had done 
from Hannibal, and that he received ordei-s 
from Carthage to proceed in his intended 
expedition. For * Pplybius, refle6ling upon 
fome writers, who pretended to relate what 
paffed in the Roman Senate when the news 
arrived of the capture of Saguntum, and 
even inferted the debates which arofe when 
thfe queftion was put, whether, or no, war 
(hould be declared againft Carthage, treats 
their whole accounts as abfurd and fiftitious. 
" For how, fays he, with indignation, could it 

' Id. ibid. p. 237. 

^ Polyb. lib. 3. p. 243—44. 

poffibly 
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poiSbly be, that the Romans, who. had de- 
nounced war the vear before at Cai*thage, 
if Hannibal fhould invade the Saguritixije ter- 
ritories, fhould now after that city was tak- 
en by ftorm, affemble to deliberate .whether 
war ihould be commenced againfl the^Gar- 
thaginians or not." Now as this declaration 
of war was conditional, and not .to . take 
place unlefs Hannibal fhould attack the Sa- 
guntines, it muft have been made before 
that event happened, and confequently muft 
be referred to th6 EmSalTy above mention- 
ed. And as Hannibal undertook the iiege 
of Saguntum notwithftanding the Roman 
menaces, he undoubtedly afted by prders 
from the Carthaginian Senate. 

When the Rom2U[>s received the -news of 
the deftru6lion of Saguntum, theydifpatched 
anotlier Embafly to Caithage (as * Ppjybius 
relates) with the utmoft expedition^ their 
orders were to infift that Hannibal and all 
who advifed him to commit hoftilities againft 
the Saguntines fhould be delivered ^^p to the 
Romans, and in cafe of a refufal^ to declare 
immediate war. .The demand -was re-^ 
ceived by the Carthaginian Senate^with tfee 
utmoft indignation, and one of tl>e Sena- 
tors, who was appointed to fpeak in th« 
name of the reft, begun in an artful fpeech 

* Polyb. id. ibid. 

t« 
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Carthaginian and Roman dominions in that 
country. Hannibal acknowledged his re-* 
folution to broceed againft Saguntum ; but 
the reafons ne affigned for his conduft were 
fo unfatisfaiftoryto theambaffadors, that they 
croffed over to Carthage to know the refolu- 
tion of their Senate upon that fubjeft, Han- 
nibal in the mean time, according to the 
fame ' author, fent advice to Carthage of 
this Embafly, and defired inftruftions how 
to aft, complaining heavily that the Sagun- 
tines depending upon their alliance with the 
Romans, committed frequent depredations 
upon the Carthaginian fubjedts. 

We may conclude that the ambaffadors 
met with as difagreeable a reception from 
the Carthaginian Senate as they had done 
from Hannibal, and that he received ordei-s 
from Carthage to proceed in his intended 
expedition. For * Pplybius, refle6ling upon 
fome writers, who pretended to relate what 
paffed in the Roman Senate when the news 
arrived of the capture of Saguntum, and 
even inferted the debates which arofe when 
the queftion was put, whether, or no, war 
fhould be declared againft Carthage, treats 
their whole accounts as abfurd and fiftitious. 
" For how, fays he, with indignation, could it 

' Id. ibid. p. 237. 

* Polyb. lib. 3. p. 243—44. 

poffibly 
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Hannibal received intelligence of the Ro- 
man Embafly, but he fent them word, that 
he had other bufmefs upon his hands at that 
time than to give audience to ambafladors j 
and that he wrote at the fame time to his 
friends of the Barcan faflion to exert them- 
felves, and prevent the other party from car- 
rying any point in favour of the Romans. 

The ambafladors, thus denied admittance 
by Hannibal, repaired to Carthage, and laid 
their demands before the Senate. Upon this 
occafion Livy ' introduces Hanno inveighing 
bitterly in a formal harangue againft the 
fending Hannibal into Spain, a meafure 
which he foretels, muft terminate in the ut- 
ter deflruftion of Carthage. And after tef- 
tifying his joy for the death of his father 
Hamilcar, whom he acknowledges he moft 
cordially hated, as he did the whole Barcan 
family, whom he terms the firebrands of the 
State, he advifes them to give up Hannibal, 
and make full fatisfa6lion for the injury then 
done to the Saguntines. * When Hannp 
. had done fpeaking, there was no occafion, 
as Livy obferves, for a reply. For almoft all 
the Senate were fo entirely in the intereft of 
Hannibal, that they accufed Kanno of de- 
claiming againft him with more bitternefs 

* Liv. lib, 21. p. 135, 36. 

* Id. ibid. 

and 
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and rancour than even the Roman ambaf- 
fadors, who were difmiffed with this fhort 
anfwer, " That not Hannibal, but the Sa- 
guntines, were the authors of the war, and 
that the Romans treated them v/ith great 
injuftice, if they preferred the friendfhip of 
tlie Saguntines before that of their moft an- 
cient allies the Carthaginians." Livy's ' ac- 
count of the fecond Embaffy, which follow- 
ed the deftru6lion of Saguntum, differs fo 
very little from that of Polybius, both as to 
the queftion put by the Romans, the anfv/er 
given by the Carthaginian Senate, and the 
declaration of war which was the confe- 
quence, that it is needlefs to repeat it. 

If what Hanno faid in the fpeech above- 
mentioned, had been his real fentiments from 
any confcioufnefs of the fuperior power of 
the Romans, and the imprudence of engag- 
ing in a war of that conjfequence before his 
country had recovered her former ftrength, 
he would have a6led upon principles worthy 
of an honeft and prudent Patriot. For * 
Polybius, after enumerating the fuperior ex- 
cellencies of Hannibal as aGeneral, is ftrong- 
ly of opinion, that if he had begun with 
other nations, and left the Romans for his 
laft enterprize, he would certainly have fuc- 

' Liv. lib. 3. p. 142 — 43. 
* Polyb. lib. li. p. 888—89. 

P 2 ceeded 
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ceeded in whatever he had attempted again 
them, but he mifcarried by attacking the 
firft, whom he ought to have referved for 1: 
laft enterprize. The fubfequent behavio 
of Hanno, during the whole time that Ita 
was the feat of war, evidently proves, th 
his oppofition to this v/ar proceeded entire 
from party motives, and his perfonal hatr 
to the Barcan family, confequently is by ] 
means to be afcribed to any regard for t 
true interefl: of his country. ' Appian i 
forms us, that when Fabius had greal 
ftreightened Hannibal by his cautious co 
duft, the Carthaginian General fent a pn 
fmg meffage to Carthage for a large fupt: 
both of men and money. But, accordi: 
to that author, he v/as flatly refufed, a: 
could obtain neither, by the influence of 1 
enemies, who were averfe to that w; 
and cavilled pet'petually at every enterpri 
which Hannibal undertook. '^ Livy, in 1 
relation of the account which Hannibal fe 
to the Carthaginian Senate of his glorio 
vi6tory at Canute by his brother Mago, wi 
the demand for a large reinforcement 
men as well as money, introduces Han 
(in a fpeech of his own which he gives 
on that occafion) fl:rongly oppofing that m 

* Appian. de Del). Aniiib. 323. Edit. Hen. Step 
^ Lib. 23. p. 265— 06. 

tic 
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tion, and perfifting ftill in his former fen- 
timents in refpecS both to the war and to 
Hannibal. But the Carthaginians, elatewith 
that viftoiy, which was the greateft blow 
the Romans ever received in the field fmce 
the foundation of their Republick, and tho- 
roughly fenfible (as Livy informs us) of the 
enmity which Hanno and his faction bore 
to the Barcan family, immediately decreed 
a fupply of 40,000 Numidians, and 24,000 
foot and horfe to be immediately levied in 
Spain, befides Elephants, and a very large fum 
or money. Though Hanno at that time had 
not weight enough in the Senate to pre- 
vent that decree, yet he had influence enough 
by his intrigues to retard the fupply then 
voted, and not only to get it reduced to 
12,000 foot and 2500 horfe, but even to 
procure that fmall number to be fent to Spain 
upon a different femce. That Hanno was 
the true caufe of this cruel difappointment, 
and the fatal confequences which attended it, 
is equally evident from the fame hiflorian. 
For * Livy tells us, " that when orders were 
fent to him by the Carthaginian Senate to 
quit Italy, and haften to the immediate de- 
fence of his own country, Hannibal inveigh- 
ed bitterly againft the malice of his enemies, 
who now openly and avowedly recalled him 

' Liv. lib. 30. p. 135. 

P 3 froni 
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from Italy, out of which they had long be- 
fore endeavoured to drag him, when they 
tied up his hands by conftantly refufing 
him any fupply either of men or money. 
That Hannibal affirmed he was not con- 
quered by the Romans, whom he had fo 
often defeated, but by the calumny and envy 
of the oppofite faction in the Senate. That 
Scipio would not have fo much reafon to 
plume himfelf upon the ignominy of his re- 
turn, as his enemy Hanno, who was fo im- 
placably bent upon the deftrucSion of the 
Barcan family, that fmce he was not able to 
crufh it by any other means, he had at laft 
accompliilied it, though by the ruin of Car- 
thage itfelf." 

Had that large fupply been fent to Han- 
nibal with the fame unanimity and difpatch 
with which it was voted, it is more than 
probable, that fo confummate a General 
would have foon been mafter of Rome, and 
transferred the Empire of the world to 
Carthage. For the Romans were fo ex- 
haufted after the terrible defeat at Cannae, 
that ' Livy is of opinion, that Hannibal 
would have given the finifhing blov/ to that 
Republick, if he had marched dire6tly to 
Rome from the field of battle, as he was 
advifed to do by his General of horfe Ma- 
herb^ : that many of the nobility, upon 

' Lib. 22. p. 2^0. 

the 
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the firft news of this fatal event, were in 
aftual confultation about the means of quit- 
ting Italy, and looking out for a fettlement 
in fome other part of the world; and he 
affirms, that the fafety both of the city and 
empire of Rome muft be attributed (as it 
was then firmly believed at Rome) to the 
delay of that fingle day only, on which Ma- 
herbal gave that advice to Hannibal, " Ap- 
pian confirms the diftrefsf ul fituation of the 
Roman affairs at that jun6lure, and informs 
us, that including the flaughter at Cannae, 
in which the Romans had lofl moll of their 
ableft officers, Hannibal had put to the 
fword 250,000 of their beft troops in the 
fpace of two years only, from the beginning 
of the fecond Punick war inclufive. It is 
eafy therefore to imagine how little able the 
Roman armies, confifting chiefly of new le- 
vies, would have been to face fuch a com- 
mander as Hannibal, when fupported by the 
promifed reinforcement of 64,000 frefh men, 
befides money and elephants in proportion. 
For Hannibal, though deprived of^all fupplies 
from Carthage by the maUce of the Hanno- 
nian fa6lion, maintained his ground above 
fourteen years more after his vi6lory at 
Cannae, in fpite of the utmoft efforts of the 
Romans, A truth which Livy himfelf ac- 

* Appian. de Bell. Hannib. p. 328. 

P 4 knowledges 
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knowledges with admiration and aftonifh- 
-ment at his fuperior military capacity. From 
that period therefore after the battle of Can- 
nae, when Hannibal was firft difappointed 
of the proraifed fupplies from Carthage, we 
ought properly to date the fall of that Re- 
piibiick, which mufl: be wholly imputed 
to the inveterate malice of the profligate 
Hanno and liis impious fadtion, who were 
determined, as Hannibal obferved before, to 
ruin the contrary party, though by means 
which muft be inevitably attended with the 
deftriiftion of their country. ' Appian in- 
fmuates, that Hannibal lirfc engaged in this 
warmore from theimportunityof his friends, 
than even his own paflion for military glory 
and hereditary hatred to the Romans. • For 
Hanno and his fa6lion (as * Appian tells us) 
no loiic»;er dreading the pov/er of Hamilcar 
and Aidrubal his fon-in-law, and holding 
Hannibal extremely cheap upon account of 
his youth, began to perfecute and opprefs 
the Barcan party with fo much rage and 
hatred, that the latter were obliged by letter 
to implore afliftance from Hannibal, and to 
alFurc him that his own intereft and fafety 
was infeparable from theirs. Hannibal (as 
Appian adds) was confcious of the truth of 

* Iberic. p. 259. 

* Appian. id. ibid* 

this 
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this remark, and well knew that the blows 
which feemed direfted at his friends, were 
levelled in reality at his own head, and 
judged that a war with the Romans, which 
would be highly agreeable to the genera- 
lity of his countrymen, might prove the 
fureft means of counter-working his ene- 
mies, and preferving himfelf and his friends 
from the fury of a pliant and fickle popu- 
lace, already inflamed againfl his party by 
the intrigues of Hanno. He concluded 
therefore, according to Appian, that a war 
with fo formidable and dangerous a power, 
would divert the Carthaginians from all in- 
quiries relative to his friends, and oblige 
them to attend wholly to an affair, which 
was of the laft importance to their country. 
Should Appian's account of the caufe of 
this war be admitted as true, it would be 
a yet flronger proof of the calamitous 
effefts of party difunion ; though it would 
by no means excufe Hannibal. . For Hanno 
and his party would be equally culpable for 
driving a man of Hannibars abilities to fuch 
a defperate meafure, purely to fcreen him- 
felf and his party fjom their malice and 
power. But the blame for not fupporting 
Hannibal after the battle of Cannae, when 
fuch fupport would have enabled him to 
^rufh that power, which by their means 
^•ecovered ftrength fufficient to fubvert their 

own 
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own country, muft be thrown entirely upon 
Hanno and his party. It was a crime of 
the blackefl; dye, and an a6l of the higheft 
treafon againft their country, and another 
terrible proof of the fatal effefts of party 
difunion. Nor was this evil peculiar to 
Carthage only, but was equally common in 
the Roman and Grecian Republicks. Nay, 
could we trace all our publick meafures up 
to their firft fecret fprings of aftion, I don't 
doubt (notwithftanding the plaufible reafons 
which might have been given to the pub- 
lick to palliate fuch meafures) but we ftiould 
find our own country rafhly engaged in wars 
detrimental to her true interefts, or obliged 
to fubmit to a difadvantageous peace, juft 
as either was conducive to the private in- 
tereft of the prevailing party. Will not our 
own , annals furnifh us with fome memor- 
able inftanccs of the truth of this aflertion 
too recent to be denied ? Was not the treat- 
ment which the great Duke of Marlbo- 
rough received from Bolingbroke, the Eng- 
lifli Hanno, parallel to that which the vic- 
torious Hannibal met with from the Cartha- 
ginian, after the battle of Cannae ? Did not 
Bohngbroke, from the worft of party mo- 
tives, difplace that ever viftorious General, 
defert our allies, and facrifice the brave and 
faithful Catalans, and the city of Bar- 
celona, in at leaft as fhameful a manner 
I as 
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as the Romans did their unhappy friends at 
Saguntum ? Did not the fame minifter by 
the fatal treaty of Utrecht, rob the nation 
of all thofe advantages, which flie had reafon 
to hope for from a long and fuccefsful war? 
Did he not by the fame treaty, give our mor- 
tal enemy France time to retrieve her affairs, 
and recover from that low ftate to which the 
Duke of Marlborough had reduced her, and 
even to arrive at that power, at prefent fo 
terrible to us and to all Europe ? 

To what can we attribute the late ill con- 
cluded war with Spain *, but to the ambi- 
tion of party ? How was the nation ftunned 
with the noife of Spanilh depredations from 
the prefs ! how loudly did the fame outcry 
refound in parliament ! yet when the leaders 
of that powerful oppofition had carried their 
point by their popular clamours ; when 
they had puflied the nation into that war ; 
when they had drove an overgrown minifter 
from the helm, and neftled themfelves in 
power, how quickly did they turn their 
backs upon the honeft men of their party, 
who refufed to concur in their meafures ! 
How foon did they convince the nation, by 
fcreening that very minifter who had been 
{0 many years the obje6l of their refentment, 
and by carrying on their own v/ar (as I may 

• The firft Edition of this work appeared in 1759. 

term 
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term it^ with the fame or greater lukewarm- 
nefs than what they had fo lately exclaimed 
againft in the fame minifter^ they convinced, 
I fay, the whole nation, that the welfare of 
the publick, and the prote6lion of our trade, 
had not the leaft fhare in the real motives of 
their conduft. 

But as the Carthaginian hiftory during 
this period, is intimately blended with the 
Roman, to avoid repetition, I am obliged to 
defer my farther remarks upon the condud 
of this people, 'till I fpeak of the difference 
between the civil and military polity, and 
manners of both thofe nations. 
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C H AvP. , V. 
Of Rome. 

THOUGH there is a concurrence of 
feveral caufes which bring on the ruin 
of a ftate, yet where luxuiy prevails, that 
parent of all our fantaftick imaginary wants, 
ever craving and ever unfatisfied, we may 
juftly affign it as the leading caufe : fince it 
ever was and ever will be the moft baneful 
to publick virtue. For as luxury is conta- 
gious from its very nature, it will gradually 
defcend from the higheft to the loweft 
ranks, 'till it has ultimately infedled a whole 
people. The evils arifmg from luxury have 
not been peculiar to this or that nation, but 
equally fatal to all wherever it was admitted. 
Political ' Philofophy lays this down as a 
fundamental and inconteftable maxim, that 
all the moft flourifhingftates owed their ruin, 
fooner or later, to the efFefts of luxury ; and 
all hiftory, from the origin of mankind, con- 
firms this truth by the evidence of fads to 
the higheft degree of demonftration. In 
the great defpotick monarchies it produced 
avarice, diifipation, rapacioufnefs, oppref- 

* Dionyf. Halicarn> cap. 2. p. 137. Edit. Wechel. 
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fion, perpetual faftions amongft the great, 
whilft each endeavoured to engrofs the fa- 
vour of the Prince wholly to himfelf ; ve^ 
nality, and a contempt of all law and difci- 
pline both in the military and civil depart- 
ments. Whilft the people, following the 
pernicious example of their fuperiors, con- 
trafted fuch a daftardly effeminacy, joined to 
an utter inability to fupport the fatigues of 
war, as. quickly threw them into the hands 
of the firft refolute invader. Thus the Af- 
fyrian empire funk under the arms of Cyrus 
with his poor but hardy Perfians. The ex- 
tcnfive and opulent empire of Perfia fell an 
eafy conqueft to Alexander and a handful of 
Macedonians -, and the Macedonian Empire, 
when enervated by the luxury of Afia, was 
compelled to receive the yoke of the vic- 
torious Romans. 

Luxury, when introduced into free ftates, 
and fuflfered to be difFufed without controul 
through the body of the people, was ever 
productive of that degeneracy of manners, 
which extinguifhed publick virtue, and put 
a final period to liberty. For as the incef- 
fant demands of luxury quickly induced ne- 
ceffity, that neceflity kept human invention 
perpetually on the rack to find out ways and 
means to fupply the demands of luxury. 
Hence the lower claffes at firft fold their 
fuffrages in privacy and with caution* ; but 

as 
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as luxury increafed, and the manners of the 
people grew daily more corrupt, they openly 
let them up to fale to the beft bidder. Hence 
too the ambitious amongft the higher centu- 
ries, whofe fuperior wealth was frequently 
their own qualification, firft purchased the 
moft lucrative pofts in the State by this infa- 
mous kind of traffick, and then maintained 
themfelves in power by that additional fund 
for corruption, which their employments 
fupplied, 'till they had undone thole they 
had firft corrupted. 

But of all the ancient Republicks, Rome 
in the laft period of her freedom was the 
fcene where all the inordinate paffions of 
mankind operated moft powerfully and with 
the greateft latitude. There we lee luxury, 
ambition, fa6lion, pride, revenge, felfilh- 
nefs, a total difregard to the publick good, 
and an univerfal dilTolutenefs of manners, 
firft make them ripe for, and then compleat 
their deftru6tion. Confequently that pe- 
riod, by ftiewing us more ftriking examples, 
will afford us more ufeful leffons than any 
other part of their hiftory. 

Rome, once the mighty miftrefs of the 
univerfe, owed her rife, according to Dio- 
nyfius of Halicarnaffus, the moft curious and 
moft exaft inquirer into the Roman antiqui- 
ties, to a fmall colony of the Albans under 
the condu6l of Romulus, the fuppofed grand- 

fon 
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fon of Numitor King of Alba. That the 
Albans derived their origin from the Greeks 
feems highly probable from the nature of 
the Alban and Roman monarchical govern- 
ment, v^hich appears to be plainly copied 
from Lycurgus. 

The government firft inftituted by Romu- 
lus, the founder of this extraordinary Em- 
pire, was that perfe6l fort, as it is termed by 
Dionyfms and Polybius, which confifted of 
a due admixture of the regal, ariftocratick, 
and democratick powers. As this great 
man received the Crown as a reward for 
his fuperior merit, and held it by the beft 
of all titles, the willing and unanimous 
choice of a free people ; and as he is univer- 
fally allowed to be the fole inftitutor of their 
firft form of government, I cannot help 
ranking him amongft the moft celebrated 
law-givers and heroes of antiquity. Ro- 
mulus's plan of government, though formed 
upon the model of Lycurgus, was evidently, 
in fome refpeds, fuperior to the Spartan. 
For the executive power in the Roman Go- 
vernment was lodged in one man only ; the 
number of the Senators v/as much greater ; 
and though the v/hole body of the Romans 
was formed into one regular militia, yet the 
loweft clafs of the people were direfted to 
apply themfelves to agriculture, grazing, and 
other Iqcrative employments ; a pra6lice 

wholly 
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wholly prohibited to the free Spartans. The 
great employments of the State were folely 
confined to the Patricians, or Ariftocratick 
part 5 but the Plebeians, or commonalty, had 
in return the power of chufing Magiftrates, 
drafting laws, and determining about all 
Wars when propofed by the King. But ftili 
their decrees were not final, for the concur- 
rence of the Senate was abfolutely neceflary 
to give a fanftion to whatever the people had 
determined. 

Whether the Romans would have conti- 
nued the regal power in their founder's fa- 
mily by hereditary fucceffion, cannot poflibly 
be determined, becaufe, when Romulus was 
put to death by the Patricians for aiming at 
more power than was confiftent with their 
limited monarchy, he left no children. This 
however is certain, that their monarchy con- 
tinued to be eleftive, and was attended with 
thofe diforders which are the ufual effefts of 
that. capital error in politicks, 'till the ufur- 
pation of Tarquinius Superbus. 

After the death of Romulus, Numa,^ a 
man of a very different genius, was invited 
to the throne by the unanimous confent of 
the whole body of the Romans. This wor- 
thy prince reclaimed his fubjefts from their 
favage fondnefs for war and plunder, and 
taught them the arts of peace, and the hap- 
pinefs of civil and focial life, by inftrufting 
Q^ them 
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them in the great duties of religion, or piety 
towards their Gods, and the laws of jufticft 
andhumanity, which contained their d^ty to- 
wards their fellow-creatures. The long reign; 
of this wife and good pince was the moft 
remarkable and the moft happy period of 
time Rome ever knew from her foundation 
to her diffolution. For during the whole 
term of forty- three years, which was t-he ex*- 
tent of his reign, the harmony of the Ro- 
man State was neither interrupted by any ci^ 
vil diffention at home, nor tlie happinefe of 
the people difturbed by any foreign war or in* 
vafion. After the death of Numa,. who* 
died univerfally lamented as the father of the* 
people, TuUus Hoftilius, a man of real me- 
rit, was legally elefted King ; but, after a 
vi6lorious reign of thirty-two years, was de- 
ftroyed with his whole tamily by lightnings 
according to fome authors, but, according- to- 
others^ was murdered by Ancus Marcius, 
grandfon toNuma, by his only daughter, who 
looked upon his own right to the crown as 
prior to Tullus, or his family. Ancus Mar- 
cius, however, received the crown by a free 
election of the people, and died a natural 
death after a reign of twenty- four years, in 
which he reftored fuch of the religious infti- 
tutions of his grandfather Numa as had been 
negledled during the reign of his predeceffor. 
He greatly enlarged the city of Rome itfelf, 

and 
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atid made it a fea-part by fortifying the 
haven at the mouth of the river Tiber. 

Lucius Tarquinius, a man of Greek ex- 
ttaftion by his father's fide, ^nd admitted to 
tie privilege of a Roman citizen under the 
reign of Ancus Marcius, was raifed to the 
throne for his uncommon merit, andfhewed 
himfelf worthy of that high truft, which 
was repofed in him by the Romans, He en-, 
ereafed the number of the Senators to three 
hundred, greatly enlarged their territories, 
md beautified the city ; and, after an illuf- 
trictis reign of thirty-eight years, was aflaf- 
finated in his palace by the contrivance of 
the two fons of Ancus Marcius, who hoped 
rfter hie death to recover the kingdom, which 
their father had been poflefled of. But their 
icheme was far from lucceeding, for Tarqui- 
nius was fo well beloved by his people, that 
the perfons, who committed the murder, were 
executed, and the fons of Ancus banifhed,and 
their eftates confifcated. TuUius Servius, 
who had married the daughter of Tarquini- 
us, fucceeded to the crown by the artful 
management of his mother-in-law, and by 
the favour of the people, though without the 
concurrence either of the Senate or Pati ici- 
ans. TuUius was certainly.a man of real me- 
rit, and, as I think, fuperior in point of abi- 
lities to all the Roman Kings, Romulus alone 
e^ircepted. But as he feemed to aflfeft a De- 
mocracy, and was chiefly fupported by the 
Q^ people^ 
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people, he was always difagreeable to tlie Pa- 
tricians, who looked upon his advancement 
^ to the crown as an illegal intrufion. But as 
he did moft fignal fervices to his country^ 
during a glorious reign of four and foity 
years, I cannot help taking notice of foftic 
of his irlftitutions, without the knowledge pf 
which it is hardly poflible to form a perfe6t 
idea of the Roman conftitution. / 

TuUius ordered all the Romans to regifter 
their names and ages, with thofe of their pa- 
rents, wives and children, and the place of 
their abode, either in the city or the country. 
At the fame time he enjoined them to give in 
upon oath a juft valuation of their efFefts, 
on pain of being whipped and fold for flaves, 
if they failed in regiftering all thefe particu- 
lars. From this regifter he formed his plan 
for a regular and general militia, which was 
invariably followed by the Romans, 'till the 
time of Marius. To cfFe6t this he divided 
the whole body of the citizens into fix claf- 
fes. Thefirft clafs confifted of thole whofe 
pofleffions amounted to a hundred ' Mina, 
Thefe he armed in the compleateft manner, 
and divided into eighty centuries j forty of 
which, compofed of the younger men, were 
appointed to take the field in time of war 5 
the othbr forty were affignedfor the defence 

* About three hundred pounds. 

of 
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qf the city. To thefe eighty centuries of 
heavy armed foot he added eighteen centuries 
of horfe, felefted out of thofe who had the 
largeft eftates, and were of diftinguifhed 
birth. Thus the firft clafs contained ninety- 
eight centuries. The fecond, third, and 
fourth clafles confifted each of twenty cen- 
turies only, and were compofed of citizens, 
whofe effe6ls were eftimated at feventy-five, 
fifty, and five and twenty Mince ; and their 
arms were lighter accordmg to their refpec- 
tive clafles. To the fecond clafs' he added 
two clafles of armourers and axmen 5 to the 
fourth clafs two centuries of trumpeters 
and blowers on the horn, which contained 
the martial mufick of the army. The fifth 
clafs confifted of thofe who were worth 
twelve ikf/W and a half, which he divided 
into thirty centuries, armed with darts and 
ilings only, and were properly irregulars. 
The fixth clafs, which was by much the 
moft numerous, was comprehended in one 
century only, and confifted of the pooreft 
citizens, who were exempted from all 
kinds of taxes, as well as all fervice in the 
army. 

By this wife difpofition the burden of the 
war fell chiefly upon thofe who were beft able 
tQ fupport it. Thus, for inftance, if he 
wanted to raife twenty thoufand men, he di- 
vided that number amongft the centuries of 
CL3 the 
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the firft five claffes, and ordered each centu- 
ry to furnifh its refpeftive quota. He then 
calculated the fum neceflary for the fypport 
of the war, which he divided in the lame 
jnanner amongft the centuries, and ordered 
every man to pay in proportion to his poffef- 
fions. Hence tne rich, who were fewer in 
number, but divided into more centuries, 
were not only obliged to feive oftener, but to 
pay greater taxes. For Tullius thought it 
juft, that they who had the greateft property 
at ftake fhould bear the greateft fhare of the 
burden, both in their perfons and fortunes : 
as he judged it equitable, that the poor 
fhould be exempted from taxes, becaufe they 
were in want of the neceflaries of life ; and 
from the fervice, becaufe the Roman foldiers 
ferved at that time at their pwn expetice 5 a 
cuftom which continued long after. For the 
Roman foldiers received no pay, as * Livy 
informs us, 'till the three hundred and forty- 
eighth year from the foundation of the city. 
— As the rich, by this regulation, were^fub- 
jefted to the greateft fhare of the expence 
and danger, Tullius made them an ample re- 
compence by throwing the chief power of 
the Government into their hands, which he 
effefted by the following fcheme, too artful 
for the penetration of the common people. 

* Liv; lib, 4. p. 276. 
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By the futtdamental conftitution of the 
Romans, the eiefting Magiftrates, both civil 
and military, the enax5ling or repealinjg laws, 
and the declaring war, or concluding' peace, 
were all determined by the fufFrages of the 
people. But as the people voted by their 
curiae *, into ten of which every tribe was di- 
vided, 

■ Romalus had divided the whole People Into thirty 
curis, ten of which xrompofcd a Tribe, At their comitiJi, 
or general aflemblies, thie people divided into their re- 
fpeSivc curiae, and gave their votes man by man. The 
marjuriry of votes in each curia paffed for the voice of the 
Whole curia, znd tht majority of the curia for the gene- 
ral determination of the whole people. 

TuUins on the contrary took their votes only by 
centuries, the whole number of which amounted to 193, 
fnto which he had fubdivided the fix clalTes. But as the 
firft clafs alone, which was compofed wholly of the 
rich, contained 98 of thefe centuries, if the centuries 
of thq £rft claffi were unanimous, which, as Dionyfius 
informs us, was generally the cafe, they carried everv 
point by a fure' majority of 3. — —If they difagreed, 
Tullius called the centuries of the 2d clafs, and fo on 
*till 97 centuries agreed in one opinion, which made a 
majority of one. If the numbers continued equal, that 
is, 96 on each fide of the quettion, after tht fivfe fitft 
ciafles had voted; Tullius called up the fixth claA, 
which was compofed wholly of the pooreft people, and . 
contained but one century, and the vote of this cen- 
tury determined theiqueflion. But this caf<*, asDiony- 

fius obferves, happened fo very rarely, that even the 
votes of the 4th clafs were feldoin called for, and thus 
the votes of the fifth and fixth were generally ufelefs. 
. Confequently, wheii the people voted by thdr curia^, 
where the vote of every individual was taken, the poof, 
who were much the more numerous, might always be 
0^4 fecure 
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vided, the meaneft citizen had an equal vote 
with the greateft : confequently, as-the poor 
were much more numerous than the rich, 
they carried every point by a fure majority. 
Tullius altered this method, affembled the 
people, and took their votes by centuries, not 
by curiae. This artful meafure turned the 
fcale, and transferred the majority to the rich. 
For as the votes of the firft clafs were firft 
taken, the votes of that clafs, which con- 
tained ninet)r-eight centuries, if unanimous, 
always conftituted a majority of three votes, 
which decided the queftion without taking 
the votes of the five fucceeding claffes, as 
they were in that cafe wholly ufelefs. 

Tullius had married his two daughters to 
Tarquinius and Aruns, the grandfons of his 
predeceffor, whofe guardianfhip he had un- 
dertaken during their minority. But what 
tye is ftrong enough to reftram ambition ! 
His younger daughter TuUia, the moft am- 
bitious and moft deteftable of her fex, un- 
able to prevail upon her hufband Aruns to 
join in depofing her father, applied to her 
brother-in-law Tarquinius, whofe temper 

fecure of a great majority.— — But. when the votes were 
taken by, centuries, according to the new method in- 
ftituted by Tullius, that numerous body of the poor, 
which compofed the fingle century of the fixth clafs, and 
confequently had but one vote, became wholly infigni- 
cant. 

was 
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was congenial with her own, and offered to 
be his wife if he would affert his juft right, 
as (he termed it, and attempt to fupplant her 
father. The offer was accepted, and the in* 
ceftuous match agreed upon, which was foon 
after compleated by the death of her huf- 
band and fitter, who were privately dif{>atch« 
ed, that there might benoobftacle remaining. 
Tarquinius, now the worthy hufband of fucn 
a wife, attempted in the fenate to procure 
the depofition of TuUius ; but, failing in his 
defign, at the inftigation of his impious wife, 
he procured the old King to be openly affaffi- 
nated in the ftreet before his palace, and 
the unnatural Tullia drove her chariot in 
triumph over the body of her murdered fa* 
ther. By this complicated fcene of adultery, 
murder, andparricide,Tarquin,furnamed the 
Proud, forced hi« way to the throne, and to 
ufurpation added the moft execrable and 
avowed tyranny. The ' Patricians, who had 
favoured his ufurpation, either from their 
hatred to Tullius and the Plebeians, or from 
the hopes of fharing in the Government,, 
with which, according to Dionyfius, they 
had been privately allured, were the firft 
who felt the bloody effefts of his arbitrary 
temper. Not only the friends of Tullius, 

» Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. 4. p, 182. edit. 1546. 
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«nd thok whom he fufpefted as nnealy iin- 
<der his ufurpation, but all who were diftin- 
'^uiftied by their fuperior wealth, fell a fa- 
xrifice to ftis fofpicion or avarice. AH fnch 
^were ficcufed by his profligate emiffaries, of 
•many fi-ftitious crimes, hut particularly of a 
iconlpiracy againft his perfon ; the common 
Bretence of all tyrants. As the tyrant him- 
self fat as judge, all defence was ufelefs. 
ISome received fentence of death, fome of 
^aniftimcnt, and the eftates of both were 
^like confifcated. The greater number of 
ilhofe that were accufed, knowing the true 
'motives of the tyrant's conduft, anddefpair- 
4ng of fafety, voluntarily left the city ; but. 
-feme of the greateft note were privately mur- 
fdered by his orders, whofe bodies could 
never be found. When he had fufiiciently 
thinned the Senate by the death or banifh- 
ment of its moft valuable members, he filled 
Tip the vacant feats with his own creatures. 
But'as he allowed nothing to be propofed or 
4one there, but in conformity to his or- 
^rs, he reduced it to an empty form, with- 
out the leaft fhadpw of power. ' The Ple- 
beians,, who beheld withpleafure the fiiffcf- 
ings of the Patricians, which they efteemed 
A juft punifhment for their behaviour und«i* 
the reign of TuUius, were quickly treated 
with much greater feverity. For the Tyrant 

' ' Dionyf. Halicarn. id. ibid. 
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not only abolifhed dl the laws which Txtlluis 
9iBd eflablifhed to fecurethem againft the op- 
«preflions of the Patricians, but loaded Sh^m. 
with ruinous taxes, and prohibited all their 
pulblick religious a^emblies, that they migbb 
ttiave no opportunity iof meeting to rbrm fo- 
cret confpiracies. Proceeding then .upcmdic 
conftant maxim of all tyrants, thatidlencdi 
in the people is the parent of all fedition, kc 
•exhaufted them fo much fey ifhe flavifhdilidg- 
ery in ^whidh he kept them conftantly em*, 
ployed at the publidc woits, that the Patri*- 
cians rejoiced in their turn at the heavier miw 
ieries of the Plebeians, whilft neither of them 
dcndeavoured to put a period to their commen 
calamities. Aft^ the Romans had groaned 
five and twenty years under this cruel and 
ignominious bondage, the rape committed 
by Sextus, the eldeft fon of Tarquin, upooi 
Lucretia, the wife of Collatinus, an eminent 
Patrician, and near relation of the Tarqina 
family, produced a coalition of both orders^ 
which ended in the expulfion of Tarquim 
and hi« fons, and a folemn abjxiration of 
monarchical Government. 

The tyranny of Tarquin had made the 
very name of King fo odious to tlie Romans 
in general, that the Patricians, who were 
the chief condu<S;or6 of this revolutionj^ 
found it no difficult matter to eftablifh an 

Arif- 
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' Ariftocracy upon the ruins of Monarchy. 
Two Magiftrates were appointed, termed 
Confuls, vefted with the regal power, whofc 
office was annual and elective. The Senate 
was filled up out of the moft eminent of the 
Plebeians, after they had firft been created 
Patricians, and the people reftored to their 
right of holding affemblies, of giving their 
votes, and doing whatever they were intitled 
to by former cuftoms. But the power of the 
people was rather nominal than real. For 
though the Confuls were annually elefted by 
the fuffraees of the people, a privilege whicn 
carried the appearance of a Democracy, 
yet as the votes were taken by centuries, 
not by tribes, the Patricians were generally 
matters of the eleflion. It is remarkable 
that, after the expulfion of Tarquin, Diony- 
fius conftantly terms the new Government 
an Ariftocracy. It evidently appears too 
through the whole remaining part of his hif- 
tory, that there was a felfilh and haughty 
faction amongft the Patricians, who afFefted 
a tyrannical Oligarchy, and aimedat reducing 
the Plebeians to a ftate of fervitude. Vale- 
rius, furnamed Poplicola, the moft humane 
patriot of all thofe who were concerned in 
banifhing the Tarquins, introduced fome be- 
neficent laws, which, according to Dionyfi- 

■ Dionyf. Halicarn. lib, 5. p. 205, 
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US, gave great relief to the Plebeians. For 
by one he made it capital for any perfon to 
exercife any magiftracy over the Romans, un- 
lefs that office (hould be received from the 
people : as he ordered by another, that no 
Roman (hould be pupifhed without a legajl 
trial ; and that if any Roman fhould be con- 
demned by any magiftrate to be fined, whip- 
ped, or put to death, the condenined perfon 
might appeal from the fentence of that Ma- 
giftrate to the people, and fhould be liable to 
no punifhment 'till his fate had been deter- 
mined by their fufFrages. A plain proof that 
the Plebeians 'till that time laboured un^er 
grievances not very confiftent with their pre- 
tended liberty. Another proof maybe drawn 
from the wretched ftate of the Plebeians, un-: 
der the cruel oppreffions arifingfrom the ava- 
rice and extortions of the Patricians, which 
firft gave birth to thofe perpetual feditions, 
which fill the hiftory of that Republick. • 
For as the Roman foldiers, who were all free 
citizens, not only paid their proportion of 
the taxes, but were obliged to ferve in the 
field at their own expence during the whole 
campaign, this frequently obliged them to 
borrow money at high intereft of the Patri- 
cians, who had engrofTed by far the greater 
part of publick wealth. But as the Ro- 
man terntories were often ravaged by their 
neighbours in thofe wars, which Tarquin 

per- 
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perpetually incited to procure the^F^feveiy-of 
ms crown, the lofs fell heavieflf ujJ^ft^thePfe^ 
beians> wha were frequently fMpt? of all 
Aeir effefts, and^ reduced- 1?© the utmoft pb- 
wrty. Hence unable to pay tKe^ principal- of 
their debts^, joined to an accumulated- load of 
ufury upon ufury, they were flirrendfered' by 
the jud^s to the difcretion of their credi*orsfi 
Thefe unfeeling wretches conftned^eiir debt^ 
ers in chains, tortured their bodies'withwhipsV 
and treated them with fuch inhumanity, thaC 
great numbers of the Romans' were in- as baA 
a fituation as the poor Athenians when Solon 
firft undertook the adminiff ration. The ef- 
fects of this deteftable treatment dT people;, 
who had been taught to caltthemfelves free, 
appeared about twelveyears afterthe^ereiftiort 
. of their new Government. For whett thtf 
TTarquins had raifed up a confederaeyof thir- 
ty;cities of the Latines againft them^ the Ple- 
beians peremptorily remfed^ to enlift 'till a 
vote was pafled for the abolition of theii^ 
debts. As perfuafions had no effe6fc, the 
Senate met upon the occafion. Valerius-, the 
fon of the humane Poplicola, pleaded ftrong^ 
ly in favour of the people, but was violently 
cppofed by Appius Claudius, a haughty and! 
imperious man, who is termed by Diony fins' 
an abettor of the Oligarchy, andhead of that 
fe^ion, which were enemies to the people. 
The moderate men amongft the Senators^ 

3 pro- 
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proposed thart the debts fhould- he paid cmt* 
of tfie publick treafuiy; a meafote whicR' 
would preferve^the poor for the lervice^ of the 
State^^ and prevent any injuftice to the credi-^ 
tors. Salutary as this meafure muft feem-, 
the oppofition was fo great that nothing way 
agreed to, and the refult of the debates was; 
^ That no decree fhould be made ?it prefent 
relating to this affair, but that as foon as the* 
war fhould be concluded with fuccefs, the* 
Gonfols fhould lay it before the Senate^ arif 
take their vote upon the occafion. That in 
the mean time no debt fhould be fued' for, 
and that the execution of all laws, except 
thofe relating to the war, fhould be fufpend- 
ed." This decree did not wholly quiet the- 
ferment amongfl the people. Several of the'' 
poorer fort demanded aji immediate abolition-* 
of their debts, as the condition for their tak- 
ing a fhare in the dangers of the war, and 
lo€>ked upon this delay rather as an impofi^ 
tion. The Senate, who^ as the event fhewed, 
were determined never to grant their requefl, 
dnd yet were afraid of new commotions, re- 
folved to abolifh theConfulfhip, atid all othei> 
Ma^ftracies for the prefent, and to inveft a^ 
new Magiflrate with abfolute and unlimited^ 
power, and fubje6b to no account for his ac*- 
tions. This new officer was termed thsr J>to 
tatOF, and the duration of his office was li- 
mited to fix months^ at the end of which 

term 
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term the Confuls were to refume their for- 
mer authority. The chief reafon, as ' Dio- 
nyfius informs us, which induced the Senate 
to make ufe of this dangerous expedient, was 
to evade that law which Poplicola had pro- 
cured in favour of the Plebeians, which made 
it death for a Magiftrate to punifh a Roman 
without a legal trial, or before he was con- 
demned by the people. The Senate then 
made a decree for the eleftion of a Diftator; 
and the Plebeians ignorant, as Dionyfius ob-^ 
ferves, of tl>e importance of that decree, not 
only confirihed the refolutions of the Senate, 
but gave up to them the power of chufing 
the perfon who fhbuld be invefted with that 
dignity. Titus Lartius, one of the Confuls, 
was nominated by his colleague, according to 
the form at that time agreed upon in the Se- 
nate. When the Diftator appeared in all 
the pomp and grandeur of his new office, 
he ftruck a terror into the moft turbulent j 
and the people, thus tricked out of that law 
which was tneir only protection, immediate- 
ly fubmitted. Lartius, who feems to have 
oeen one of the grcateft men of his time, 
ordered in a general rcgifter of all the Ro- 
mans, and formed his army after that wife 
method firft inftituted by Servius TuUius. 
When he took the field he perfuaded the La- 
tines, by his fmgular addrefs, to difband their 
forces and conclude a truce, and thus divert- 

• Dionjf. Halicarn. lib. 5. p. 247. 
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ed .^0 ili^^iqndiiig ftorm without fighting. 
He tliefi returned borne, and refigned his 
oflite -before the time was expired, without 
liaying exercifed any one a^ of feverity upon 
ft &)^e.RcHntn. A noble inftance of mo«- 
deration jaiid puhlick virtue ! 

At the expiration of the truce, which was 
tuade for one year only, the Latines took the 
fieW. with a powerful army. Aulus Poft- 
Jtumms was created Didator by the Romans, 
Wid a ^ecifive battle was fought near the 
I4k6 Regillus, in which the Romans were 
POmpleatTy vidors. Sextus Tarquin was 
kitted u^n the fpot, and old Tarquin the 
father iiied foon after. As foon as this war 
wa9 ended, the Senate, regardlefs of their 

Komife, ordered aU thofe fuits for debt to 
\ determined according to law, which had 
been fufpended during the war. This faith- 
leis ^proceeding raifed fuch violent commo- 
tions .-aitiongft the people, that a foreign war 
W«s judged the beft expedient to divert the 
ftorm wlM<:h threatened the Ariftocracy. The 
haughty Appius Claudius, and Publius Ser- 
vilius, a man of a very different charafter, 
were nominated Confuis by Pofthumius and 
his ' Qolleague, which feems a manifeft inva«» 
fipn ef the rights of the people. A war was 
refolved upon againft the Volfcians, but the 

• Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. 6. p. 255. 
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Plebeians^ again refufed to obey the fummoiis 
for inlifting. Servilius adhefred to the tntac^ 
ims of Valerius, and advifed an immediate 
decree for the abolition of the debts. But 
he was furioufly oppofed by ' the inexorabk 
Appius, who c*lledhim a flatterer of the 
people, and declared that it would be giving 
up the Government to the people, when the^ 
had it in their power to live under an Arit^ 
tocracy. After much time was Ipent in 
thefe debates, Servilius, who Was a popular 
man, prevailed upon the Plebeians by hrs in^- 
treaties, and railed an army of volunteerSi 
with which he marched againfl: the enemy. 
TheVolfcians, who placed their chief depen- 
dance upon the difunion which prevailed 
'amongft the Romans, fubmitted to whatever 
terms the Conful fhould think proper to im- 
pofe, and delivered three hundred hoftages, 
chofen out of their principal families, as a 
fecurity for their behaviour. But this fub-' 
miflion was far from real, and calculated 
only to amufe the Romans, and gain time fot 
their military preparations. War was once 
more decreed againft theVolfcians; butwhilft 
the Senate was deliberating about thenumber 
of the forces proper to be employed, a man 
advanced in years appeared in theForuft4,and 

■ Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. 6. p. 266. 
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itxifJored the afliftance of the people, ' Fa-^ 
mine fatpiftured in hispale and meagre face, 
and the fqualid hue of his drefs indicated 
the extremes of poverty aftd wretchednefs> 
This man, who was not unknown to the 
people, and, according to report, had borne 
a command in the army, firfl: fliewed feveral 
honourable fears in his breaft, remains of the 
woimds he had received in the fervice of his 
country^ and then informed them : " That 
** he had been prefent in eight and twenty 
•* battles, and frequently received rewards 
*' beftowed only upon fuperior bravery : 
** that in the Sabine war his cattle were 
" driven off by the enemy, his eftate plun- 
** dered, and his houfe reduced to afhes ^ 
that under thefe unhappy circumftances 
he was compelled to borrow money to pay 
the publick taxes j that this debt, accu- 
mulated by ufury, reduced him to the fad 
neceffity of fellmg the eftate defcended 
" to him from his anceftors, with what 
" little effefts he had remaining : but that 
" all this proving infufRcierit, his devouring 
*' debts, like a wafting confumption, had at- 
*^ tacked his perfon, and he, with his two 

. ' I baye chiefly followed Livy in his beautiful relation 
of this affaifj as the defcription he gives of thisunhappy 
objefl, is not'only much more ftrikingthan that of Dio- 
nyfius, but one of the moft pathctick I ever met with in 
hxftory. Liv. lib, 2. p. 92. 
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** fons, >^c ddivcred tip jEis fiavess, asul lol 
" away to the flai^hter-hdufe by Ins (axdi«! 
" tors." When he had ftid this^ \c threw 
ofFliis rags, and ihewed his hack yet bleed*- 
ing from the fcourge of his mercildfs mailer. 
This fight ihflamoi the pec^le greatly; but, 
the debtors breaking outOT thdrtrrediton 
houfes, moft of whonSi were loSaded wiA 
chains and fetters, raifed thrir fuiiy even to 
inadndTs. If any one deftred them to. tidce 
\tp arfns in defence of their coiintfy^ 'tht 
debtors ftiewed " their chains, as the itrw^afd 
they had met with for their paft fervktJH, kild 
afked with indignation, whether fuch Mrf- 
fings were worth fighting for ? whilft niiiA- 
bers of them openly declared, that it w» 
much more ehgible to be ilaves to 'thfe 
Volfcians than the Patricians. TheScrilate, 
quite difconcerted by the violehccr of tlte 
tumult, intreated ServiKus to tak^ the ma- 
nagement of the people* For an exprcfk w» 
juft arrived from the Latines, with advicfc 
that a numerous army of the eneihy had 
already entered their territories. Servilitis 
reiflOriftrated to the people the confequences 
of difunion at fo critical a junQ:ure,B!nd/p8-' 
cified them by the afiurance that the Senate 
would confirm whatever conceffioAs he 
ihouldmakej he then ordered the -'critr tb 

' Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. 6. p. 268. 
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proclainpij^ that no citizen who voluntarily 
inUfte^ Ihould be fvi^jc<6i: to the deinands o? 
^fi^Its of his creditpjrs whilft tlie s^nny con- 
tiiwed in tfep field. Tl^e people now flQckr 
cd iw with chearfiilnefs, and the levies wer^ 
IpOft pompjejited. Seryilius took the ^eld 
anid defeated the Volfeians,, made himfelif 
caafl:er of their camp, took fev^ral of their 
cities, ^nd divided tiie whole plunder amongft 
lu^ foMiers. At the news of this fuccef? 
thp f^npin^ry * Apply s ordered 4II the Voir 
Xcian hpftages tp be Drought into theFonim, 
there to he wUpped and publickly beheftdeo. 
An^ w^en ^t hxs return ServUiu^ d^tnande^ 
^ thwi^ph, he lav^dly qppofed it, caUed him 
a faoipu^ man,^nd accuftd him of defraud- 
ing, t^ trcafury of the booty, and prevailed 
iipo^ the Senate to deny him that honour. 
.SerY}ii^s, j^t^^ at tliis ujSige, entered the 
"4?ity in triunipn with his army, amidft the 
^ccj^ations of the people, to the great mor*-^ 
tiSicf^^^ t|?^ Patricians. 

Under the following confulihip the Sa- 
bines prepared to invade the Rpmans, an4 
thie people again ref ufed to ferve un Jefs the 
dd>ts were nrft abdifhed. Lartius, the firft 
dictator, pleaded ftrongly for the people;- but 
. theinflexible Appius propofed the nomination 
j^js^ pi^tator, as the only remedy againft the 

' Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. 6. p. 270. 
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mvitiny. His motion was carried in the Sc-i 
nate by a majority of voices, and Manius Va-r 
lerius, a brother to the §rcat PoplicoU, was 
created Diftatpr, Valenus, who was a man 
pf great honour, engaged his word to th? 
Plebeians, that if they would ferve chear- 
fiiUy upon this occafion, he would undertake 
the Senate fhould reward them bv quieting 
the contefts relating to their debts, and 
granting whatever they qovld reafonably dcr 
fire J and commanded at the fame time that 
jio citi?:en Ihould be fued for debt during his 
adminiftration. The people had fo often 
experienced the publick virtpe pf the Vale- 
rian family, and no longer apprehcn|ive of 
being ag^n impofed upon, offered themfelvcsi 
in fuch crowds, that ten legions of four 
thoufand men each were levied, the greateft 
army of natives the Romans had ever brought 
into the field. The Dilator finifhed tfic 
campaign with glory, was rewarded with a 
triumph, and difchargcd the |)eople from for- 
ther fervice- ■ This flep was not at all 
agreeable to the Senate, v^no feared the peo- 
ple would now plaim the perfprmance or the 
Diftator's promifes. Their fjears werejuft j 
for Valerius kept his word with the people, 
and moved the Senate that the promife ticy 
had made to him might be taken into con* 

» Dionyf. Haliqarn. lib. 6. p. 276-^77. 
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liberation. But the Appian faction oppofed 
it with the utmoft virulence, and exclaimed 
^ainft his family as flatterers of the people; 
and introducers of pernicious laws. Vale- 
rius, finding his motion over-ruled, reproach, 
ed the Senate for their behaviour, and fore- 
told the confequences which would attend it; 
and quitting the Senate abruptly, called an 
iaiiembly of the people. After he had thank- 
ed them for their fidelity and bravery, he in- 
formed them of the ufage he had met with 
in the Senate, and declared how greatly both 
he and they had been impofed upon ; and 
fefigning his office, fubmitted himfelf to 
whatever treatment the people fhould think 
proper. The people heard him with equal 
veneration and compaflion, and attended him 
home from the Forum with repeated accla- 
mations. The Plebeians now kept no mea- 
fures with the Senate, but afTembled openly, 
and confulted about feceding from the Pa*, 
tricians. To prevent this ftep, the Senate 
ordered the Confuls not to difoiifs their arr 
mies, but to lead them out into the field, 
under pretence that the Sabines were again 
preparing for an invafion. The Confuls Ipft 
the city, and incamped nearly together; but 
the foldiers, inftigated by one Sicinnius Bel- 
lutus, feized the arms and enfigns to avoid 
violating their military oath, feceded from 
the ConftilSi and sifter they had appointed 
R 4 Sicinnius 
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Sicinnius commander in chi^f, in(;s^p«d on 
a certain, eminence near the river Anio, 
which from that event was alwayiS tennei 
the Mons Sacer^ or the Holy Moontain. 

When the news of the fecelfion^ was 
brought to Rome, the coiifufion was fo 
great, that the city had the appearance of « 
{>lace taken by florm, and tJbte Appi^Ut^ f^c* 
tion werefeverely reproached as da& canfe of 
thisL defertion. Their enemies at. the fame 
lime making inroads up to the very gates of 
Home, increafed the general con&i^iiation,as 
the Patricians were terribly afraid they would 
be joined by the feceders. But the foldiers 
behaved with fo much decency and modera^ 
tion, that the Senate after long debates fent 
deputies to invite them to return, with the 
ptomife of a general amnefty. The offer 
was received with fcofn, and the Patricians 
were charged with diflimulation, in pretends 
ing ignorance of the juft demands of the 
Plebeians, and the true caufe of their feceC- 
fion. , At the return of the deputies, the af. 
fair was again debated in the Senate. Agrip- 
pa Menenius, a man refpeftable for his fu** 
perior wifdom and thorough kflpwlecke of 
the true principles of goven>ment3, stfKfwho 
was alike an enemy to tyranny in the apiflio- 
cracy, gnd Jicentioufnefs in the people, adir 
vifed healing njeafures, and propofed t» fend 
f^ch perions 4s the people eoutd; coutfide in 
3 witli 
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with full power to put an end to the fedition 
in the manner they fhould judge moft pro*^ 
ptVy without farther application to the Se- 
nate. Manius Valerius, the laft Difbator, 
ipokencxt, and reminded the Senatej ** That 
" his predi6lions of the. evils which woukl 
*' refuk from their breach of promife were 
" now verified : that he advifcd a fpeedy ae^ 
.** commodation with the people, left the 
fame evils, if fuffered to mauce a farther 
progrefs, fhould become incurable : that 
m his opinion the demands of the people 
would nfe higher than the bare abolition 
of debts, and that they would infift upon 
fuch iecurity as. might be the fijm guar* 
dian of their rights and liberty for the 
" future; becaufe thp late inftitution of 
** the Diftatorfhip had fuperfeded the Va- 
** lerian law, which was before the only 
" guardian of their liberty ; and the late 
*' denial of a triumph to the Conful Servi- 
^* lius, who had deferved that honour more 
" than any man in Rome, evidently proved, 
" that the people were deprived of almoft 
** all thofe privileges they nad formerly en- 
^* joyed, fihce a Conful and a Diftator who 
/* fhewed the leaft concern for the interefts 
'* of the people, were treated with abuie 
" and ignominy by the Senate : that he did 
/' not impute thefe arbitrary meafures to the 
^ moft confiderable a^d refpedlable perfons 
7 " amongft 
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** amongft the Patricians,, but to a combi- 
nation of proud andavaritiousmen, wholly 
intent upon unwarrantable gain ; who by 
advancing large fums at exceflive intereft, 
had enflaved many of their fellow-citizens, 
** and by their cruel and infulting treatment 
** of their unhappy debtors, had alienated 
** the whole body of the Plebeians from the 
** Ariftocracy : that thefe men, by forming 
" themfelves into a faftion, and placing 
" Appius, a known enemy to the people 
** and abettor of the Oligarchy at their 
" head^ had under his patronage, reduced 
" the commonwealth to its prefent defpe- 
" rate fituation/* He concluded by fecond- 
ing the motion of Menenius for fending am- 
bafladors to put a fpeedy end to the fedition 
upon the beft terms they fhould be able to 
obtain. ' 

Appius, finding himfelf thus perfonally 
attacked, rofe up and replied to Valerius in 
a hot inflammatory fpeech full of the moft 
virulent inveftives. He denied that he was 
ever guilty of inflaving his debtors : "He 
" denied too, that thole who had afted in 
" that manner could be charged with injuf- 
" tice, fince they had done no more than 
" the laws allowed. He ajflnirmed that the 
" imputation of being an enemy to the peo- 
le, and favouring Oligarchy, arofe from 
is fteady adherence to the Ariftocracy, 

" and 
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^* and equally afFefted all thofe of fupcrior 
** worth, who like him difdained to be go- 
'* verned by their inferiors, or to fufFer the 
'* * form of government which they had in-. 
^* herited from theiranceftors to deviate into 
^* the wprft of all conftitutions, a Demo* 
'* cracy. He recriminated upon Valerius, 
" and charged him with aiming at Tyranny, 
'* by courting the moft profligate ot the ci- 
" tizens, as the moft effedual and fhorteft 
** way of inflaving his country. He termed 
*' the feceders, vile, mean wretches, a 
** thoughtlefs fenfelefs multitude, whofe pre- 
** fent arrogance had been firft infpired by 
^' that old man, as he conteniptuoufly called 
^^ Valerius. He declared abfolutcly againft 
** fending ambafladors, or making the leaft 
*' conceffion, and advifed rather to arm the 
^' flaves, and fend for affiftance from their 
^* allies the Latines, than fubmit to any 
" thing that might derogate from the power 
and dignity of the Patricians. He pro- 
pofed, if the feceders ftiould appear in arms 
againft them, to put their wives and 
** children to death before their faces by 
*^ the moft fevere and ignominious tor- 
^^ tures. But if they would fubmit at dif- 

' It is rennarkable that Appius terms the Ariftocracy^ 
which, at that very time, was hardly of feventeen vears 
ftanding, the form of government which they had in- 
herited from their anceftors. 

" cretion 
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" cretion to the Senate, he advifed to tFeat 
f^ them with moderation," This fpeech 
produced ^ violent tumult in the Senate j and 
the young Patricians who acUiered to Appius 
T^tki&yed with fo much infolence, that the 
Confuls threatened to exclude them from the , 
jpublick councils, by a law which (hould fix 
the age for the qualification of every Sena^ 
t(xr« Nothing was determiiied at tha^t time^ 
but in a few days, the moderate party, fup«- 
pc^l^ by the fumnefs of the Confuls, pre* 
vaited^gaiivft the ftill in^xihle App'ms; and 
ttn dmbafTadord, at the head of whom were 
Mq?!I!^W8 md y^erius, were fent ^ith fuU 
pOWffs to tre^t with th? fecederg. After 
QiAny d^b^tes, M^nenius in the name of 
th9. Senate promifod full redrefs of all thdir 
griQv^fjces witfj refp?ft to the debts, and 
pffcred to confirpi this promife by. the folemn 
09,th$ pf ^U the ambafladors. His offer was 
Upon th? point of being accepted, when Lu^ 
civi^ J\iniu?, whp affefted the furname of 
Bnjtvw,. ^ bold ♦nd able Plebeian^ interpofed 
imd infifted upon fuch a f^urity from the 
Senate Ps might proteift the Plebeians for the 
future from the power of their enemies, w^o 
aiight find ao opportunity of wreaking their 
vengeance on the people for the ftep they 
bad taken. When. Menenius defired to 
know what fecurity he req^uired, Junius de- 
manded leave for the peoplei to chufe an- 
' : :-) nually 
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noaily -a; certain number of magiftratfes out 
pf th^ir own body, vefted with th« power of 
defending their rights and liberties, and pro* 
tefling their peribns from iiyury and vio* 
lenK:e. As this new and unexpe^ed demand 
feemedof too great eonfequence to begrant-^ 
dd tythe ambaffadors. Valerius with fomc 
others were fent tp take the opinion of the 
Senate upon that fulgedl. Valerius laid this 
demand, before the Senate, and gave his opir 
nion thiat the favour fhduld be granted, and 
Appius, as ufual, oppofed it with outrajgeoiis 
fury* But the majority, deteritiined at ali 
Invents to put a period to the feceflion, rati- 
fied all tli^ promifes made by the ambafTa- 
doi?,^ fd|d grattited the defired fecurity. The 
feceders held their aflembly in the camp, and 
tekang the votes by curiae, elected fivfe per- 
fons -for -their aniiual magiftfates, who were 
jtermed Tribunes of the people. By a law 
made ittimediately after the eleftion, the per- 
'ibns of the Tribunes were rendered fecred ; 
and the people obliged thenjfelvcs to fwear 
by whatever was held moft facred, that they 
^md their pofterity would preferve it invio* 
tebly. 

The ereCUon of the tribunitial-power, 
Whicli happened about Seventeen years after 
iJic expuuion of the Kings, is certainly the 
sera from which the liberty of the Roman 
.people ought properly to be dated. All the 

^ neigh* 
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neighbouring States were at that time fmU 
jeft to Ariftocracy, where the people had 
little or no ftiare in the government ; and it 
appears evidently from the Roman hiftori* 
ans, that the Romans intended to eftablifli 
the fame form of government at Rome after 
the abolition of monarchy. For the Senate, 
as; Livy ' informs us, gave a loofe to that 
unbounded joy which the death of Tarquin 
infpired, and begun to opprefs and injure the 
people^ whom 'till that time they had court- 
ed .with the utmoft affiduity. But Salluft 
is more full and explicit. For he * affirms^ 
" That after the expulfion of the Kings, as 
long as the fear of Tarquin and the burthen- 
fome war with the Etrurians kept the Ro-^ 
mans in fufpence, the government was ad* 
miniftered with equity arid moderation. But 
as foon as ever the dread of thofe imjpending 
dangers was removed, the Senate begun td 
domineer over the people, and treat them as 
Haves ; inflifting death or fcourging after the 
arbitrary manner of defpotick Tyrants ; ex* 
pelling them from their lands, and arro^at* 
mg the whole power of government to them* 
felves, without communicating the leaft 
fhare of it to the Plebeians." Thus the 
people, before the creation of this magif- 
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ttticy> were amufed with the name of Liber- 
lyy whilft in faft they had only changed the 
Tyranny of one, for the more galling yoke 
or three hundred. But the tribunitial-power 
proved an invincible obftacle to the arbitrary 
fchemes of the Ariftocratick faction, and at 
laft introduced that due admixture of Demo- 
cracy, which is fo effentialty neceflary to the 
conftitution of a well regulated Republick. 

As a minute detail of a hiftory fo well 
known as that of the Romans would be 
quite fuperfluous, I fhall only obferve, That 
the Democratick power in that Republick 
did not arrive at its juft ftate of indepen- 
dance, 'till the Plebeians were not only en- 
titled to the higheft pofts and dignities, equal- 
ly with the Patricians, but 'till the JPlebifcita 
or decrees made by the people in their af- 
fembly by tribes, * were confirmed to be 

' In the Comitia Tributa, or afTemblies by tribes, the 
people voted in the fame manner as in the Comitia Cu- 
riata, or affcmblies by curia?. The majority of fmgle 
votes in every tribe conflituted the voice of that tribe, anS 
the majority of the tribes decided the queflion. But the 
Patricians confcious of their fuperiority in the Comitia 
Centuriata, or aflemblies by centuries, conftantly refufed 
to obey the Plebifcita or Decrees made by the people in 
their aflemblies by tribes, which they infilled were bind- 
ing to the Plebeians only. After the abolition of the De- 
cemvirate the people obtained a Law : — ** That all Lawsr 
pafled in their afTemblies by tribes fhould have equal force 
with thofe made in the afTemblies by centuries, and fhould 
))e eaually obligatory to all the Romans without diflinc- 
tion. • 

equally 
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equally binding a§ thde made m tb^r tdU 
iembly by centuries. This iaw w0$ fijift 
made when the Tyranny of the DecenaviiS^ 
was abdiifiied by the &a>nd ieceffion of fUks 
peof^ to the Sacred Mountain^ hu|t wfts per* 
peteally violated by the overbearing ;power 
of the Ariftocracy. But an event finwlar to 
that which occafioned the firft feceflion of th« 
people, to which they properly owed, the eiri«* 
gin of their liberty, was thecaufe of tike third 
and iaft feceflion, which fuUy compleaittd 
that liberty, and gave the fatal blow to thie 
arbitrary Ariftocratick f aftion . Veturius, the 
fon of Titus Veturius, who had been Coni«l 
and died infolvent, borrowed a fura of money 
of one Plotius to defray the expenfces of his 
father's funeral. As the father was greatly 
indebted to the fame Plotius, he demanded 
of young Veturius the/paymentof both debts 
which his father and he himfelf had con- 
tra6ted. As the unhappy young man was 
utterly unable to fatisfy the demand, Plotius 
feized his unfortunate debtor, and confined 
him to the work of a flave, 'till he had dif- 
charged both principal and intereft. Ve- 
turius bore his fervitude with patience, and 
did fats utmoft to pleafe his creditor. But 
as be refufed to gratify the deteftable paflion 
of the infamous Plotius, he treated.him with 
the utmoft inhumanity to force hito to a 
compliance. One day he had the good for- 
tune 
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time to cfcape out of the houfe of his mer* 
cilefs creditor, and fled to the Forum, where 
he fhewed his back torn with ftripes and his 
body covered with blood, and explained the 
reafon of his fhocking treatment. The peo- 
ple, enraged at fo dreadful a fpe6tacle, de- 
manded an abfolute fecurity againft that law, 
which gave the creditor^ fuch a fhameful 
power over their infolvent debtors. For 
diough that law had beenabolifhed near forty 
years before upon a like occafioui yet the Pa- 
tricians, by their fuperior power, had again 
revived it. The Confuls reported the affair 
to the Senate, who committed Plotius to 
prifon, and ordered all thofe who were in 
cuflody for debt to be fet at liberty* The 
Plebeians, not fatisfied with thefe trifling 
conceffions, .infifted upon the abfolute abo- 
lition of that inhuman law 5 but they were 
oppofed with ec[ual animofity by the Patri- 
cians. Defpairing therefore of gaining their 
point by intreaties and remonftrances, they 
retired in a body to the Janiculum, refolutely 
determined never to enter the city, *till they 
had received full fatisfadtion. Th6 Senate, 
alarmed at this feceffion,had recourfe to their 
laft refource in all defperate cafes, the crea- 
tion of a Didator.; Q^JSortenfius was no- 
minated Diftator upon this occafion, a maa 
of great temper and prudence, and a real 
friend to liberty. As he was vefted with- 

S abfolute 
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aHolutfe pow^r by virtue of ins cffixxy bs 
lotaijy ab<^ilhcd that law whidi had given 
iu^h juft caufe of uneafin^fs, and> notwit^^ 
ftajiding all the oppoiition of ri® Senate, 
revived and coB&:med two laws wbkh had 
beien forojwly made, though conftantly vio- 
lated by the Patricians. One was, " that 
the decrees made by tibe Plebeians i^uld be 
equally obligatory to the Patricianaj" the 
ether, '^ that all laws paiTed in die Senate 
fliould be laid before the Comitia, or. afiem* 
blies of the people, either to be confirmed or 
jf^jefted." Thus the liberty, which the Pkn 
beians had acquired by the firfl: feceffioa, was 
coi^^^E^d in the plaiaeft and ftrongefl man^* 
wer by .the laft, which happened idiout two 
hundre»d and fix years after. For the Patri-^ 
cians, from that memorable ssra, had fcarce 
any other advantage over the Pldbeians, ex- 
cept what arpfe from their fuperior wjs^hy 
and that fefpefl which is naturally {)aLi by 
inferiors to men of fuperior birth. . > 

It is evident, from that fudden change 
which the Plebeians experienced in the bdb»h 
vipiir of the Patricians at the death of Tar- 
quiR, that if the Senate could have fuppoited: 
titemfelves m that arbitrary power, which" 
they fpyifibly aimed at^ the condition of the 
pe€^9 would have been juft like that of the 
PoJidOht peaj^ants unuder their imperious Lords*' 
For in tkat deteftable Arillocracyiitbe Patriot 

.... 3 cians^ 
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trniHy not content with the wealth of thq 
Repnbiick, which catered chiefly in their 
own body, ufed their utmoii efforts to en- 
grofs the entire pofieffion of the lands. The 
feGcffion of the people, and the creation of 
the Tribunes, defeated the fchemes they had 
formed for eftabliihing an Ariihocratick ty-^ 
ranny. But the frequent attempts to revive 
the Agrarian law prove undeniably, that the 
Patricians never loft fight of their ambitious 
yiewfl of aggrandizing their families by an 
illegal ufurpation of the conquered lands. 
Spurius Caflius, a Patrician, was the firft aq- 
thor of this law, about eight years after the 
ieceffion, with a view of raifing himfelf to 
the regal power by conciliating the affeftion 
and- intcreft of the people. The law itfelf 
uras certainly juft, ind founded upon that 
/equality in the diftribution of the land, 
which was apart of the conftitution, as fet^ 
llfid by their founder Romulus. The plea 
therefore of Caflius, ^' That the lands, which 
*^ had been conquered by the blood and va^ 
" lour of the people, Ihould be taken frona 
^* the rich and applied to the fervice of the 
** publick," was founded upon the ftrifteflt 
equity, as well as the fundamental princi- 
|)les pf their conftitution. Even Appius, the 
moft inveterate enemy to the people, ac- 
knowledged the juftice of his propolal, fincjp 
he moved tliat commiffioner^ Ihould be ap- 
S 2 pointed 
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pointed by the Senate to fix the boundaries 

of the land in queftion, and fell or let it out 

in farms for the benefit of the pubjick* This 

advice was unanimoufly approved of» and 

the Senate pafled a decree, that ten of the 

tno9i ancient confular Senators fhould be ap-» 

pointed commiffioners to carry this fcheme 

into execution. This decree at once pacified 

the people, and ruined Caffius. For as he 

had propofed to divide two-thirds of the 

lands between the Latines and the Hemici; 

whofe afiiftance he at that time courted, the 

people gave him up to the refentment of the 

Senate, who condemned him for plotting to 

introduce a fingle tyranny, and orderedhim 

to be thrown down the Tarpeian precipice. 

This was the firfl rife of the famous A^ 

grarian law, which occafioned fuch frequent 

contefb between the Senate and the people* 

and ftirred up the firfl civil war in Rome, 

which ended m the murder of both the 

Gracchi, about three hundred and fifty years 

after. For the Senate not only evadiea the 

nomination of the commiffioners, as they 

had promifed in their decree, but, whenever 

that affair was brought upon the carpet, they 

afted with an infmcerity and artifice whicn 

are highly inconfiftent with the fo much 

vaunted probity of the Roman Senate. Un# 

lefs therefore we attend to the true rcafons 

upon which the Agrarian law was originally 

founded, 
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founded, we can never form a right judg- 
ment of the perpetual diffenfions between the 
Senate and the Tribunes upon that fubjeft. 
For though the chief blame, in all thefe con-, 
tefts, is moft commonly thrown upon the 
turbulent and feditious temper of the Tri- 
bunes, yet, if the real caufe of thofe diffen- 
itphs is impartially examined, we (hall find 
that moft of them took rife from the avarice 
and injuftice pf the Patricians. But though 
the tribunitial power was ' fometimes made 
fubfervient to the iptcrefted views of ibme 
ambitious TribuneSj yet no argument can 
juftly be drawn from the abufe of that pow- 
er againli its real utility. For how much it 
vras dreaded as the bulwark of the liberty of 
the people, is evident from this confidera- 
tion : that it was reduced almoft to nothing 
by Sylla, and afterwards totally abforbed by 
Augiaftus and the fucceeding Emperors, who 
never looked upon the people as thoroughly 
inflaved 'till they had annexed the tribunitial 
power to the imperatorial dignity. 

I remarked before, that when the higheft 
dignities and employments in theRepublick 
were laid open to the Plebeians, and the de- 
crees of the people had the fame force, and 
jafFedted the Patncians in the fame manner a$ 
thofe which were iffued by the Senate, the 
Democratick power was raifed to an equality 
with the Ariftocratick. But as a third power, 
S3 or 
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or feftate (dS W6 term it) wasr w^tlhg,capabl« 
Ofpreferving the re^uiflte *qmiibriurn Be- 
tween th6 Other two, it wis idit)offibie, from 
the very nature of the Reptlblica:n conftitii- 
tion, th^t the equality between the two flow- 
ers could be long fuppoited. The colicef- 
fions madeby Hortenfiifs quieted indeed the 
civil diiiHnfiOnsi andit iS tetoarkable too, 
that afitbi* peace wai reftbf ed to the Repiib- 
iick, thepro^i-ef^ of the ROfflan cohqueds 
was To arnuzihgly rapid, that itt iittlfe more 
than twohundredyears from tha;t f)eriod they 
iiad fubjtl|afed the fiioft opulent etiipirei iii 
the univeirfe. But the 'faffi'e conqi^fts, Which 
raifed the Republick to thi faffiftiit of hd 
grandeur, threw too much weight into fh? 
DemOcratick fcale, and, by totally cdfhjpt- 
ing the koman manners, brought'on the fir 
nal ruin of their liberty and dOhftitiifion; 
l^'or as every con^ueredprbvince (Cheated iuc^ 
ceffively a new Government, th'efe new dig- 
nities immediately befcamfe new objei^s b| 
avarice and ambition. But as mt command 
of the armies, the government of Provinees, 
and the highett pofts in the ftate, W'^fe dit 
pofed of by the iutffj^es of the jife<5'ple i th6 
candidates for thofe lucrative empioyiAents 
left no means dnattempted to fetul-e a majo- 
rity. Hehce, as the toOOr Plebeians were ex* 
tremely numerous, the inan who was able to 
diftribute the greatfeft Ivgeilbs, ot* elivgrt thfe 

mob 
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mob vnth the fineft fhew^, was generally 

the rtioift fuecefsfuL When the mtereH: of 

the can(!idatcs was nearly equal, force was 

frequently made ufe of to decide t^e con- 

teft 5 and it was not uncommon to fee the 

' Forum covered with the flaughtered bodies 

of the eleftors. The Generals who w6rfc 

elefted fleeced the Provinces to enable thenj- 

fclvies to keep up their intereft at hottie with 

the people, and connived at the rapines oJF 

their foldiers to fecure their attentions. 

Hence at Rome liberty degenerated into the 

moft outraeeous licentioufnefs, whilft the 

foldiers gradually wore off that parental love 

for their country, which was once the cha- 

rafteriftick of the Romans, and attached 

themfelvcs wholly to the fortunes of their 

Cenerals. Hence the moft fuccefsful leaders 

btgan to look upon thcm&lves no loneer as 

fervants, but as matters of the Republick, 

-sj^d each endeavoured to fupport his pretend 

fions by force of arms. The factions oiF 8yU 

ia and Marius filled the city alternately with 

daughter arid Jrapine, as the fortune of their 

rfei^efitive leaders prevailed In the courfe of 

tb^deftruftivt: cohteft; and Rome freguetot- 

ly fdt the calamitous effefts of war in hei: 

own bowels, at a time when her viftorious 

Jirms abroad were adtog new Provinces to 

' Tlie plac^ of dedi^n. 

S 4 her 
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her dominions. Thefe faftions were far 
from expiring with their leaders, biit broke 
out again with the fame baleful fury under 
the fim and fecond Triumvirate. Each of 
thefe, ftriflly fpeaking, were no more than 
coalitions of the fame faflions, where three 
chiefs united their feveral parties to crulh 
every other. When they had accomplilhed 
this, and fatiated their ambition, their ava- 
rice, and their private refentments, by the 
moft bloody profcriptions, they quarrelled 
about the divifion of power, like Captains of 
banditi about the divifion of booty, with 
whom they agreed in principle, and differed 
only in degree. Thefe quarrels occafioncd 
thofe civil wars, which gave the finifhine 
blow to the Roman Republick. The ableft 
and moft dangerous man, in each Triumvi. 
rate, proved at laft the conqueror ; and Ju- 
lius Caefar firft put thofe chains upon his 
country, which Auguftus rivetted beyond a 
poflibility of removal. 

All the hiftorians, from whom we have 
received any account of the Roman affairs, 
agree unanimoufly in fixing their conqueft of 
Antiochus the Great, as the aera from 
whence we are to date the rife of luxury and 
corruption amongft them. Livy affures us, 
that luxuiy was firft introduced into their city 
by the army of Manlius at their return from 
Afia, They, he informs us, were the firft 

who 
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who made Rome acquainted with the, finely 
ornamented couches, the rich caq)ets, the 
embroidered hangmgs, and other expenfive 
produftions of the looms of Afia, with all 
thofe elegant tables of various forms and 
1^ orkmanihip, which were efteemed fo effen- 
tial a part of that magnificence which they 
affefted in their furniture. Thpy introduced 
.wenches, who fun^.and played upon differ- 
ent inftruments, with dancers of anticks, to 
heighten the mirth and indulgence of the 
table. To fhew to what height they carried 
the expence and luxury of the table, he adds, 
with indignation, that a cook, who, by their 
frugal and temperate anceftors, was looked 
upon, from his very office, as the vileft flave 
in the hoiilhold, was now efteemed an officer 
of mighty confequence, and cookerv was 
erefted into an art, which before was looked 
upon as the moft fervile kind of drudgery. 
Yet new and firange as thefe firft fpecimens 
might feem, Livy aflures us, that uiey were 
but trifles when compared to their fucceeding 
luxury. Before that fatal aera the Romans 
were poor, but they were contented and hap- 
py, becaufe they knew no imaginary wants ; 
and whilft their manners were viitucHis, po- 
verty itfelf was honourable, and added a new 
luftre tp every other virtue. But when once 
they had contrafted a relifh for the luxurv of 
Afia, they quickly found that the wealth of 

Afia 
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Alia was necefTarv tcJ fupport it ; and this 
diicovery as quickly produced a total change 
in their ftianners. Before that time the love 
of glory, and a contempt of wealth, was 
the ruling paflion of the' Romans. Since 
that time, money was the only objeft of their 
ttpplaufe and deiire. Before, ambitjoh im- 
pelled them to war, from a thirft of domi- 
nion; now avarice, for the fake of plunder 
tofupportthe expeiic^ of luxury. Before, 
they leemed a race 6f iHerdesj they were 
now a gang of infatiable robbers. Formerly, 
when they had reduced a )^topit tb^phedi- 
ence, they received them, dsf their allies] 'they 
ttowmade the conquered j^atio^sthdrflavej. 
They fleeced the PfoVihtres,' and opprefled 
their friends. As the gi:feat office^; which 
ehtitled the poflefTors to the comiijand of 
armies, and the government of , Provinces, 
were difpofed of by the votes of the people, 
no method was left uaattempted to fecure 
a majority of fuffrages. The candidates 
•fprthefe employmentsj '"hot only exhaufted 
their own fortunes, but ftrained their credit 
totheutmoft, to bribe the people with fliews 
and donatives. To this infamous period we 
mmft fix the rife of that torrent of corrup- 
tit)n, which fo quickly deluged the Roman 
Republick. The fuccefsful candidates fet 
out for their government, like htmgry ema- 
ciated wolves, to fatten upon the blood of the 
miferable Provinces. Cicero makes heavy 

com- 
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tbtat>!aittt§ x>f the rattitte &ftd ettotiSbA: tjf 
thefe fapaciotas Gppreflbrs : ahd his omtlotts 
a|ainft Vferfes, when itctifed bythe Sirillaii^. 
pvt lis a couipleat idea of the'behaviotH- of 
a Romati (Governor in his province* Th* 
compiaints oi the opprefled Provinciali t^effe 
foceflktit • but every Governor had his feiehdi 
atn'on^tt ^hiE leading meti, whohi he ftctiwd 
W a fh^te bf the plunder, arid, the wei^t <f 
ineir whole Intereft v;ras applied to fcreeti tflft 
trUftinai. Laws indeed werfe tnade agaJnft 
t1^is trirae of peculation, but they were 'i^^ 
If eluded, btcaufe the HiHges, wHo wt«p 
niofen out of the body of the peq|>Ie; vrtti 
as cofrupt as the ofTenders, and W«rtj^fi*i 
^tfently their affociates in villany; . TfriiS 
corruptioh made its way into th6 very Vit^tt 
of ,the kepublick. Efveiy thin^ was Vena!, 
and the venality had made fo rapid a p iv gie fe , 
even in the time of jiigurtha, 'whim wai 
about eighty years after the defeat of Antioi 
thus, as'foottafion thele^ere farcafm of that 
Prince, recorded by Salluft, which plates ilh* 
corruption of theRbmahs in a iftrongjsr point 
of view, 'than the mol^ laboured arrd pathei. 
tick defcri|)tions of their hiftoriahs. ** That 
" Rome had carried hfer venality to fe-gticat 
" a height, as to be ready to. fell herfelf to 
*' deftru6tion, if (tie could but find a purr 
" chafer." When the Romans had beggared 
the Monarchsi whom they vouchfafed to ftilc 

their 
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their friends, and drained the Provinces 'till 
they had fcarce any thing left to plunder; 
the fame principle which had induced them 
to pillage the univerfe, impelled them now to 
prey upon one another '. Marius and Sylla 
were the firft Romans who fet that fatal pre- 
cedent, and were the firft who bridled Rome 
with a ftanding army. The civil power was 
compelled to give way to the military, and 
from that period we may truly date the ruin 
of the Roman liberty. The State continued 
to fluftuate between Defpotifm and Anarchy, 
'till it terminated irretrievably under the Cae- 
fars, in the moft abfolute and moft infernal 
tyranny that any people were ever yet curfed 
witlh Marius open w the bloody Icene, and 
glutted his followers with the blood and 
wealth of the friends of Sjlla. Sylla repaid 
theMarian faftion in the fame coin with ufu* 
ry* Battles were fought in the very ftireetsj 
and Rome more than once experienced all 
the horrors of a city taken by ftorm from her 
own citizens. Perfonal relentnient and re- 
venge for injuries received, were the pre- 
tence on both fides, but plunder and confif- 
cation feem to have been the chief motives. 
For the rich were equally looked upon as 

'-— Profcrtptiohes innoxiorum ob divitias, cruciatus vi- 
rorum illuftrium, vaftam urbem fugaet caedibus, bonaci- 
▼ium miferorum quaA Cimbricaoi praedam,. venum aut 
doRodatam. Sail. Frag. p. 142. 

enemies, 
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enemies, and equally profcribed by bdth 
faftions, and they alone were fafe who had 
nothing worth taking. 

If we conneft the various ilrokes inter* 
fperfed through what we have remaining o£ 
the writings of Salluil, which he levelled at 
the vices of his countrymen, we fhall be able 
to form a juft idea of tne manners of the Ro- 
mans in the time of that hiftorian^ From 
thepifture, thus faithfully exhibited, we muft 
be convinced, that riot only thofe fhocking 
calamities, which the Republick fuffered dur-^ 
ing the cbntcft between Marius and Sylla^ 
but thofe fubfequent and more fatal evils^ 
which brought on the utter extinftion of the 
Roman liberty and conftitution, were the na- 
tural efFeds of that foreign luxury, which 
firft introduced venality and corruption. 
Though the introduftion of luxury from 
Afia preceded the ruin of Carthage in point 
of time, yet, as Salluft informs us, the dread 
* of that dangerous rival reftrained the Ro- 
mans within the bounds of decency and or- 
der. * But as foon as ever that obftacle was 

' Ante Carthaglnem deletam— metus hoftilis in bonis 
artibus civitatem retinebat. Sail. Bell. Jug, p. 80. 

* Poftquam remoto metu Punicj mores non paulatim 
ut antea, fed torrentis modo praecipitati. Sail. Frag, 

«— Rapere, confumere, fua parvi pendere, aliena cu* 
pere^ pudorem, piidicitiam, divina humana promifcua, 
nihil penll, neque moderati habere. De J3ell. Cat, 
fag. 8. 

removed. 
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tfSfBStpvfdy they g^vts a full fcope to their un^ 
gOMem»i paffioDs. The change in thci* 
manners was not gradual, and by little and 
lHjJe,a« before, but rapid and inftantanecais. 
R4jgi»n« juftice, naodefty, decency, all re-t 
^t^ f^r divine or human laws, were fwept 
»W«y 3t once by the irrcfiftible torrent of 
corruptiop. * The nobility flxained the pri* 
nUgts annexed to their dignity, and the 
people their liberty, alike into the moft un- 
poimds4 licentioufiiefs. Every one ma<k 
iho ^i&aXt^ of his own lawlefs wiU his only 
jtjje ©f ik^Hon. Publick virtue, and the love 
of lijeir country, which had raifed the Ro« 
mans tp the empire of the univerie, were 
extind^ * Money, which alone cauld ena- 
ble thepi to gffttifv their darling luxury, 
was fubftitutad in tneir place. Power, do- 
mix6pny honours, and univerial refpef):, 
were annexed to the poffeflion of money. 
Contempt, and whatever was moft reproach^ 
fuU was the bitter portion of poverty ; and 
to be poor, grew to be the greateft of all 
crimes in the ef)imaA:ion of the Romans^ 
Thus wealth and poverty contributed alijce 

' Caepere nobilitas dignitatem, populus libertat9m in 
Jubidinetn vertcrc. Belt. /yg. p. 80. 

* Poftquam divitiac honor] cfle caeperunt, & east gloria, 
ia;>p^iMm# pP.Wtla feq,uehatur hebefcqr/e vLrtus, paupextas 
hff) hibtpf infipc^li^U^ prx) njialeyolenua duci cafipit. 

to 
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to tine ruin of the Repubiick, Th? ^ rich 
employed their weabh in the acquifition of 
power; and their power in everj kind of 
oppreffion and rapine, for the acquifition of 
more wealth. * The poor, now diflblute and 
defjperate, were ready to engage in every fe^ 
ditious iiiiurre£t:ion, which promifed them 
the plunder of the rich, and &t up both their 
liberty and their country to fale to the beft 
bidder. ' The Republick, winch was the 
common prey to both, was thus rent to pieces 
between the contending parties. As an imi- 
verfalfei£(hnefs is the genuine effe£): of uni- 
verfal luxury, fo the natural cSe£t of ielfifh- 
nefe is to break through every tye, both divine 
and human, and to ftick at no kind of ex* 
ceffes in the purfuit of wealth, its favourite 
objeft. * Thus the ^efts of felfiftijiefs wiU 
naturally appear in irreligion, breachof faith, 

' lu cum potentia avaritia fine modQ, mojdei^iaque 
invadere, polluere, & vadare omnia, nihil penil negue 
faiidi habere, p. 8i. 

Sibi quifque ducere, trahere rapere. De Bell. Jug. 
p.«i. 

* Eos paulatim e^ppiilibs agris, inertia atque iiiopia in- 
certas domes tubc;e fiibegit : caepere alienas opes petere, 
Hbertatem fuam cum Republica venalom habere. Sail. 
Orat. £• ad Caefer^m de Repub. Ordinand. p. 197. 

' Ita omnia in duas partes abftrada fuAt: Refpublica, 
qu« media fuerat, dilacerata. De Bell. Ji^g. p.^o. 

^ Pecuniae cupidp fidem, probitatem c^e^er^fque hQna$ 
artes fubvertit; pro bis fuperbiam, crudolitatem Deo'$ 
negligere, omnia venalja baWe edpcuit. J!h9^U Cat* 

per- 
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peijury, a contempt of all the focial duties^ 
extortion, fiauds in our dealings, pride^ 
cruelty, univerfal venality and corruption. 
From felfifhnefs arifcs that vicious ambition , 
(if I may be allowed the term) which Sal- 
luft rightly defines, ** ' The luft of domina- 
tion:" Ambition, as a paffion, precedes 
avarice ; for the feeds of ambition leem al- 
moft to be innate. The defire of pre-emi- 
nence, the fondnefs for being diftinguifhed 
abovethe reft of our fellow-creatures, attends 
us from the cradle to the grave. Though as 
it takes its completion, fo it receives its de- 
nomination from the different objefts it pur- 
fues, which in all are but the different means 
of attaining the fame end. But the luft of 
domination, here mentioned by Salluft, tho' 
generally confounded with ambition, is in^ 
reality a different paffion, and is, ftriftly. 
fpeakmg, only a different mode of felfifhnefs. 
For the chier end which we propofe, by the 
luft of domination, is to draw every thing to. 
centre in ourfqlves, which we think will en- 
able us to gratify every other paffion. I con- 
fefs it may be alledged, that felf-love and felf- 
ifhnefs both arife from the general law of 
felf-prefervation, and are but different modes 
of the fame principle. I acknowledge, that 
if we examine ftri6tly all thofe heroick in*^ 
ftances of love, friendfhip, or patriotifm^ 

* Cupido Imperii, id. p. 7. 

which 
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which feem to be carried to the moft exalt- 
ed degree of difintereftednefs, we fhall pro- 
bably find the principle of felf-love lurking 
at the bottom of many oi them. But, if 
we rightly define thefe two principles, we 
ftiall find an eflential difference between our 
ideas of felf-love and felfifhnefs. Self-love, 
within its due bounds, is the practice of the 
great duty of felf-prefervation, regulated by 
that law which the great Author of our being 
has given for that very end. Self-love there- 
fore is not only compatible with the moft 
rigid pra6lice of the focial duties, but is in 
fa6t a great motive and incentive to the 
praflice of all moral virtue. Whereas felf- 
ifhnefs, by reducing every thing to the fingle 
point of private intereft, a point which it 
never lofes fight of, banifhes all the focial 
virtues, and is the firft fpring of aftion, which 
impells to all thofe diforders, which are fo 
fatal to mixed Government in particular, and 
to fociety in general. ' From this poifonous 
fource Salluft deduces all thofe evils, which 
fpread the peftilence of corruption over the 
whole face of the Republick, and changed 
the mildeft and moft upright Government in 

* Primo pecunise, dein imperii cupido crevit, ea quad 
materies omnium malorum fuere — Port ubi contagio, 
quafi peftilentia, invafit, civitas immutata, imperium ex 
juftiffimo atque optumo, crudele intoleraiidiimque faftum. 
De Bell. Cat. p. 7. 

T the 
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the univerfe into the moft inhuman, and 
moft infupportable tyranny. For as the luft 
of domination can never poffibly attain its 
end without the affiftance of others, the man, 
who is aftuated by that deftruftive paffion, 
muft, ofneceflity, ftrive to attach to himfelf 
a fet of merk of fimilar principles, for the 
fubordinate inftruments. This is the origin 
of all thofe iniquitous combinations, which 
w^e call fa6lions. * To accomplifli this, he 
muft put on as many fhapes as Proteus ; he 
muft ever wear the malk of diflimulation, 
and live a perpetual lye. He will court the 
friendfhip of every man, who is capable of 
promoting, and endeavour to crufli every 
man, who is capable of defeating his ambi- 
tious views, 1 hus his friendftiip and his en- 
mity will be alike unreal, and ealily converti- 
ble, if the change will ferve his intereft. 
'^ As private intereft is the only tye which can 
ever conne6l a faclion, the luft of wealth, 
which was the caufe of the luft of domina- 
tion, will now become the efFe6l, and muft 
be proportional to the fum total of the de- 
mands of the whole faftion 5 and, as the 

* Aliud claufum in pe£lore, aliud promptum in lingua 
habere, amicitias, inimicitiafq; non ex re, fed ex com- 
modoseftumarc, magifqj vultum, quam ingenium bonum 
habere. Ibid. 

* Malitia praemiis exercetur; ubi ca dcmferis, nemo 
omnium gratuito malus eft. P. 200. 

latter 
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latter know no bounds, fo the former will 
be alike infatiable, * For when once a man 
is inured to bribes in the fervice of fa6lion, 
he will expeft to be paid as well for afting 
for, as for a6ling againft the dilates of his 
confcience. A truth, which every minifter 
muft have experienced, who has been fup- 
ported by a faftion, and which a late great 
minifter (as he frankly confefled) found to 
be the cafe with him during his long admi- 
niftration. But how deeply foever a State 
may be immerfed in luxury and corruption, 
* yet the man who aims at being the head oif 
a fa6lion for the end of domination, will at 
firft cloak his real defign under an affedled 
zeal for the fervice of the Government, 
When he has eftablifhed himfelf in power, 
and formed his party, all who fupport his 
meafures will be rewarded as the friends, all 
who oppofe him will be treated as enemies to 
the Government. The honeft and uncorrupt 
citizen ; will be hunted down as difaffefted, 

' Nam, ubi malos praemia fequuntur, baud facile quif- 
quam gratuito bonus eft. Sail. Orat. Philip, contra Le- 
pid. p. 145. 

* Fauci potentes, quorum in gratia plerique conceflc- 
rant, fub honefto patrum, aut plebis nomine dominationcs 
affeflabant, bonique & mali cives appellati, non ob merita 
in Rerppublicam (omnibus paritercorruptis) fed uti quif- 
que locupletiflimus & injuria validior, quia praefentia dc- 
fendebat, pro bono ducebatur. Frag. p. 139. 

T 2 and 
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and all his remonftrances againft mal-admi* 
niftration, will be reprefented as proceeding 
from that principle. The cant term, Dif- 
affeSttoriy will be the watch-word of the fac- 
tion; and the charge of difafFeftion, that 
conftantrefource of iniquitous minifters,that 
infallible fign that a caufe will not iland the 
teft of a fair enquiry, will be perpetually em- 
ployed by the tools of power to filence thofe 
objeftions which they want argument to an- 
fwer. ' Th? faftion will eftimate the worth 
of their leader, not by his fervices to his 
country, for the good of the publick will 
be looked upon as obfolete and chimerical ; 
but his ability to gratify, or fcreen his friertjls, 
andcrufh his opponents. The leader will 
fix the implicit obedience to his will, as the 
teft of merit to his faftion: Confequently, all 
the dignities. and lucrative pofts will be con- 
ferred uponperfons of that ftamp only, whilft 
honefty and publick virtue will be ftanding 
marks of political reprobation. Common 
juftice will be denied to the latter in all 
controverted eleftions, whilft the laws will 

* Idem illi fadliofi regunt, dant, adimunt quse Jubctj 
innocences circumveniunt : fuos ad honorem extollunt. 
Non facinus, non probrum, aut flagitium obftat, quo 
minus magidratus expetant : quod commodum eft, tra- 
hunt, rapiunt : poftremo tanquam urbe capta, lubidi- 
jie ac licentia fua pro legibus utuntur. Sail. Or. 2« ad 
Caefar, p. 196. 

. be 
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be ftrained, or over-ruled in favour of the 
former. Luxuiy is the certain fore-runiier 
of corruption, becaufe it is the certain parent 
of indigence : Confequently, a ftate fo cir- 
cumftanced will always furnifh an ample 
fupply of proper inftruments for faftion. 
' For as luxury confifts in an inordinate gra- 
tification of the fenfual paffions, the more 
the paffions are indulged they grow the more 
importunately craving, *till the greateft for- 
tune muft fink under their infatiable de- 
mands. Thus luxury neceflarily produces 
corruption. For as wealth is eflTentially ne- 
ceflary to the fupport of luxury, wealth will 
be the univerfal objeft of defire in every State 
where luxury prevails : Confequently, all thofe 
who have diffipated their private fortunes in 
the purchafe of pleafure, will be ever ready 
to inlift in the caufe of faftion. for the wages 
of corruption. A tafte for pleafure immo- 
derately indulged, quickly ftrengthens into* 
habit, eradicates every principle of honour 

' DIvitiis, quas honefte habere licebat, per turpitudi- 
nem abuti properabant. Lubido ftrupri, ganese, cseteri* 
que cultus non minor inceflerat. — Vefcendi caufa, terra 
mariq; omnia exquirerej dormire priufquam fomni cu- 
pido eflet : non famam, aut fitim, neq; frigus, neq; laffi* 
tadidem operiri ; fed ea omnia luxu antecapere. Haec 
juycntutem, ubi familiares opes defecerant, ad facinora in- 
cendebant. Animus imbutus malis artibus baud facile 
lubidinibus carebat : eo profufius omnibus modis quxftui 
atque fumptui deditus erat. Sail, de Bell. Cat. p. 9. 

T Q and 
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violence of the torrent. Cato propofed a 
fevere law, inforced by the fanclion of an 
oath, againft bribery and corruption at elec* 
tions; where the fcandalous traffick of votes 
was eftablifhed by cuftom as at a publick 
market. ' But, as Plutarch obferves, he in- 
curred the refentment of both parties by that 
falutary meafure. The rich were his ene- 
mies, becaufe they found themfelves pre- 
cluded from all pretenfions to the hijgheft 
dignities ; as they had no other merit to 
plead but what arofe from their fuperior 
wealth. * The electors abufed, curfed, and 
even pelted him as the author of a law which 
deprived them of the wages of corruption, 
and reduced them to the neceflity of fubfift- 
ing by labour. But this law, if it really 
paffedj had as little efFeft as any of the forr 
mer ; and like the fame laws in our own 
country, upon the fame occafion, was either 
evaded by chicane, qr overrruled by power. 
Our own feptennial fcenes of drunHennefs> 

* Aiap^etpofjLtvn h tS 5>ijx« rcug ^copohKiaiq vtto rav ^tXaf 
X^VTcoVi xai x^w/itevwv ru ieHa( la^ai xa^uTre^ ipyaaia auvn^E^ 
rav 'SJ07^>^Vy ^s^o|/^v®" enKo^^ai TTUVTaTraa-i to vofftifMt t5t^ 
Twj TToXea'^, iTTSiae ioy/uia ^iaBai tyiv (riyxhnTOVj oTra^ 0) xa^-' 
Tar«S£VTf? af%ovTe$, ti fjLYiisva xariyopov^ ex^iev^ atnoi •xOl— 
piovreg il avayxng eig eviopxov i^xa^fipiov ii^^inai JiJiwcrty. Plut* 
\n Vit. Cat. p. 126. 

* ''EwOev h Im to pijfMt t5 K«twv©-, ^JcXdow®:, oBpiot 
^pEC'Sjea-ovTis s^oav^ k^^iao'frnJMv e^cc^Aqv* Plut. ibid. 

riot, 
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riot, bribery, and abandoned perjury, may 
ferve to give us an idea of the ' annual elec- 
tions of the Romans in thofe abominable 
times. Corruption was arrived at its laft 
ftage, and the depravity was univerfal. The 
whole body of the unhappy Republick was 
infefted, and the diftemper was utterly in- 
curable. For thofe exceffes which formerly 
were efteemed the * vices of the people, were 
now, by the force of cuftom, fixed into ha- 
bit, become the manners of the people. A 
moft infallible criterion, by which we may 
afcertain the very point of time, when the 
ruin of any free ftate, which labours under 
thefe evils, may be naturally expelled. 

The confpiracies of Cataline and Caefar 
againft the liberty of their country, were 
but genuine efFe6ls of that corruption, which 
Salluft has marked out to us, as the imme- 
diate caufe of the deftruftion of the Repub- 
lick. The end propofed by each of thefe 
bad men, and the means employed for that 
end, were the fame in both. The difference 
in their fuccefs arofe only from the difference 

' Hinc rapti fafces praetio : fe£lorque favoris 
Ipfe fui populus : lethalifque ambitus urbi 
Annua venal i referens certamina campo. 

Lucan. Pharfal. lib. i. Edit. 1506. 

* Mala fua, quod malorum ultimum eft, amant — & 
definit effe remedio locus, ubi quae fuerant vitia, mores 
funt. Senec. Ep. 39. p. loc. 

.of 
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of addrcfs and abilities in the refpe6live lead- 
ers. ' The followers of Cataline, as Salluft 
informs us, were the moft diflfblute, the 
moft profligate, and the moft abandoned 
wretches, which could be culled out of the 
moft poulous and moft corrupt city of the 
univerfe. * Csefar, upon the fame plan, 
formed his party, as we learn from Plutarch, 
out of the moft infefted, and moft coiTupt 
members of the very fame State. The vices 
of the times eafily furniftied a fupply of 
proper inftruments. ' To pilfer the publick 
money, and to plunder the provinces by 
violence, though ,State-crimes of the moft 
heinous nature, were grown fo familiar by 
cuftom, that they were looked upon as no 
more than mere office-perquifites. * The 
younger people, who are ever moft ripe for 
(edition and mfurreftion, were fo corrupted 

■ In tanta tamque corrupta civitate, Catilina omnium 
flagitioforum, atque facinoroforum circum fe, tamquam 
ftipatorum catervas habebat. Sail, dc Beil. Cat. p. 9. 

* KatcofOf— — T<£ voa-ivra xa) hip^apfjtivoo tj?; TroMriiot^ 
p»?^»i rofiTlovro^ jcou aivayovTos 'spof avrov. Plut. in Vit. Cat. 
Min. p. 241. 

^ Peculatus aerarii, & per vim fociis ercptae pecuniae, 
quse quanquam gravia funt, tamen confuetudine jam p:o 
nihilo habentur. Sail, de Bell. Jug. p. 73. 

♦ AJeo juventus luxu atque avaritia corrupta eft, uti 
merito dicatur, genitosefle, qui neque ipli habere poffent 
res familiarcs, neque alios pati. Sail. Frag. p. 139. 

by 
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jby luxury, that they might be defervedly 
termed, *' an abandoned race, whofe diffipa- 
tion made it impra<5ticable for them to keep 
their own private fortunes 5 and whofe ava^ 
rice would not fufFcr their fellow-<itizens to 
enjoy the quiet poffeflion of theirs." 

It is not at all ftrange that Rome thus 
circumftanced fhould fall a viftim to the cor- 
ruption of her own citizens : nor that the 
Empire of the univerfe, the toil and labour 
of ages, to which the Romans had waded 
through feas of blood, fhould be deftined to 
feed the deteftable vices of a few monfters, 
who were a difgrace even to human nature. 
The total change of the Roman conftitu- 
tion, the unlimited Tyranny of the Empe- 
rors, and the abjeft flavery of the people, 
were all effefts of the fame caufe, extended 
in degree by a natural progreffion. The 
Romans in fa6t were no more ; the name 
indeed fubfifted, but the idea affixed to that 
name, was as totally changed as their ancient 
conftitution. In the time of Pyrrhus the 
Roman Senate appeared an affembly of Kings 
to his aftibaflador Cyneas. When the Eaft 
had felt the force of the Roman arms, the 
mpft defpotick princes received the orders of 
a Roman Senate, and executed them with 
as prompt obedience, as a flave would do 
the commands of his mafter. A . deputy 
from the Roman Senate made a haughty 

Mo- 
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Monarch tremble at the head of a viftorious 
army, ' compelled him to refign all his con- 
quefts, and return inglorioufly home, by a 
fingle motion of his walking-ftick. 

What aja elevated idea mvift this give us 
of the Roman manners, whilft that haughty 
people retained their freedom ! Nothing is 
more grand 3 nothing more ftriking. Shift 
but the fcene, and view the manners of the 
Romans when enflaved. Nothing is fo ab- 
je6tly fervile, nothing fo defpicable. We 
fee the Roman Senate deifying the worft of 
mankind 3 wretches, who had funk even 
below humanity, and offering the adoration 
of incenfe to thefe idols of their own mak- 
ing, who were more contemptible than the 
veryftone and wooden reprefentatives of their 
deities. Inftead of giving laws to Monarchs, 
and deciding the fate of nations, * we fee the 
auguft Roman Senate run trembling like 
flaves at the fummons of their m after Domi- 
tian, to debate in form about the important 
bufmefs of drefling a turbot. The Majefty 
of the Roman people, which received the 
tributary homage of the univerfe, expired 
together with their liberty. That people, 
who difpofed of the higheft offices in the go- 

* Popilius to Antiochus Epiph. Liv. lib. 45- p. b^i^ 

* Juv. Sat. 4. 

vern- 
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vernment, the command of armies^ provinces 
and kingdoms, were funk into a herd of dif* 
pirited flaves. Their total infignificancy 
fcreened them from the fatal effects of the 
caprices of their Tyrants. They dragged on 
a wretched being in a ftate of idlenefs and 
poverty, in the midft of flaveryj and the ut- 
moft extent of their wifhes amounted to no 
more, * than bread for their daily fubfiftence, 
and diverfions for their amufement. The 
Emperors fuppliedthe one by their frequent 
largeffes of corn, and gratified the other by 
their numerous publick fhews. Hence hif- 
torians obferve, that the moft infamous of 
their Tyrants were as fond of Raree-fhews, 
as the mob themfelves ; and as they were by 
much the moft profufe of all their Empe- 
rors, their deaths were always moft regret- 
ted by the people. So ftriking is the con- 
traft between a ftate when bleffed with li- 
berty, and the fame ftate when reduced to 
flavery by the corruption of its people 1 

As I have already made fome reflexions 
upon that paflion for theatrical entertain- 
ments, which prevailed at Athens, I cannot 

* Ex quo fuffragia nulli 

Vendimus, effugit Curas. Nam qui dabat olitn 
Imperium, fafces, legiones, omnia, nunc fe 
Continet, atqueduas tantum re9 anxius optat 
Panem & Circcnfes. Juv. Sat. lO. lin, 77. 

Otium cum fervitio. Sail, Frag. p. 143. 

help 
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help obferving, that after the introduftiorf 
of luxury, the fondnefs for that kind of 
diverfion amongft the Romans, was at leaft 
equal to that of the Athenians. The Ro- 
mans feem to have been ftrangers to every 
kind of ftage-plays for the firft four hundred 
years. Their firft attempts of that kind 
were rude and fimple, and not unlike the an- 
cient mummery at our country wakes, or 
Chriftmas gambols. The regular Drama 
was imported together with the luxury of 
tjreece, but every fpecies of this kind of en- 
tertainment, whether tragedy, comedy, farce, 
or pantomime, * was comprehended under 
the general denomination of ftage-plays, and 
the different performers alike ranged under 
the general term of * players. The profef- 
fion itfelf was reckoned fcandalous, and 
proper only for flaves, and if once a Roman 
citizen appeared upon the ftage,' he imme- 
diately forfeited his right or voting, and 
every other privilege of a free man. Upon 
this account Cicero feems to lament the fate 
of his friend Rofcius, when he tells us, 
** ' that he was fo fuperior to all as a player, 
that he alone feemed worthy of appearing 

upon 

* Ludi Scenici, 

* Hiftriones. 

' Etenim cum artifex ejufmodi fit ; ut folus digniis 
videatur efle, qui in fcena fpeftetur : turn vir ejufmodi 

eft, 
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upon the ftage : but of fo exalted a charac- 
ter, as a man, that of all men he deferved 
leaft to be doomed to fo fcandalous a profef- 
fion." Suetonius, fpeaking of the Ucentiouf- 
nefs and infolence of the players, takes notice 
of an ancient law, which impowered the prae- 
tors and sediles to whip thofe players pub- 
lickly, who gave the leaft offence, or did not 
perform to the fatisfa6lion of the people. 
' Though Auguftus, as the fame hiftorian in- 
forms us, exempted players from the igno- 
miny of that law, yet he took care to * re- 
ftrain them within the bounds of decency, 
and good manners. For he ordered Stepha-^ 
nip, a celebrated comedian, to be whipped 
publickly through all the three threatres, and 
afterwards banifhed him, for prefuming pri- 
vately to keep a Roman matron difguifed un- 

eft, ut folus dignus videatur, qui eo non accedat. Orat. 
pro Rofc. Edit. Glafg. p. 43. 

* Divus Auguftus immunes verberum hiftriones quon- 
dam refponder^t. Tacit, c. 14, p. 42. Edit. Glafg. 

Coercitionem in hiftriones magiftratibus in omni tem- 
pore et loco lege veterc permiffani ademit. Suet, in Vit, 
Aug. p. 163. 

* Hiftrionum Hcentiam adeo compefcuit, ut Stepha- 
nionem Togatarium, cui in puerilem habitum circumton- 
fam matronam miniftraffe compercrat, per tria theatra 
virgis ccefum relegaverit. Hylam pan torn im um, querente 
prstore, in atrio domus fuse, nemine exclufo, flagellis 
verberaverit ; ct Pyladem urbe atque Italia fubmoverit, 
quod fpedtatorem a quo exfibilabatur, demonftraffct digi- 
to, confpicuumque teciffet. Ibid. 

der 
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der the habit of his boy. Upon a complaint 
from the Praetor he made Hylas the panto- 
mime be lafhed openly in the court of his 
own palace, to which place the offender 
had fled for refuge 3 and banifhed Pylades, 
one of the moft eminent players, not only 
from Rome but even from Italy, for affront- 
ing one of the audience who had hifTed him 
upon the ftage. But thefe reftraints feem to 
have expired with Auguflus. For we find 
the pride and infolence of the players carried 
to fo great a height in the reign of his fuc- 
celTor Tiberius, as to occafion their total 
banifhment. The fondnefs of the populace 
for the entertainments of the theatre, and 
the folly of the degenerate nobility, were the 
caufes of this alteration. ' For both Pliny 
and Seneca afTure us, that perfons of the 
very firft rank and fafhion were fo fcanda- 
loufly mean, as to pay the mofl obfequious 
court to the players, to dangle at their levees, 
to attend them openly in the flreets like theii* 
flaves ', and treat them like the mafters, in- 
ftead of the fervants of the publick. Every 
eminent player had his party, and thefe ridi- 
culous faftions intercfted themfelves fo warm- 
ly in the caufe of their refpe6tive jFavourites, 
that the theatres became a perpetual fcene of 

' Oftendam nobiliflimos juvenes mancipia pantomimo- 
rum. Senec. Epift. 47. p. ii8. 

riot 



riot and diforder* . ' The nobility mingled 
with the mob in thefe abfurd conflicts j 
which. always ended in bloodfhed, and fre- 
quently in murder* The remonftrarices and 
authority of the magiftrates had fo little cf- 
feft, that they were obliged to have recourfe 
to the Emperor. Bad as Tiberius Was, yet 
he was too wife to tolerate fuch fhameful li- 
centioufnefs. He laid the cafe before the 
Senate, and informed them^ that the players 
were the caufe of thofe fcandalous riots 
which difturbed the repofe of the publick : 
that they fpread lewdnefs and debauchery 
through all the chief families; that they 
were arrived to fuch a height of profligacy 
and infolencc, through the prote6lion of tneir 
fadlions, that the authority of the Senate it- 
felf was requifite to reftraiji them within 
proper bounds. * Upon this remonftrance; 
they were driven out of Italy a$ a publick 
nuifance; and Suetonius informs us, that all 
the frequent and united petitions of the peo- 

" Variis dehinc et faepius irritis prxtorum quaeftibus, 
poftremo Csefar de immodeftia hiftrionum retulit ; tnulta 
ab iis in publicum feditipfe, foeda per domos tentari — eo 
flagi'tiorum & virium veniffe, ut audtoritatepatrum coer- 
cendum fit. Pulfi turn hiftriones Italia. Tacit. Anna), 
4. p. 134. 

^ Caede in theatro per difcordiam admifTa, capita fac- 
tionum & hiftriones propter quos diffidebatur, relegavit : 
nee ut revocaret unquatn uUis populi precibus potuic 
evinci. Suet, in Tib. c. 37. 

U plc 
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ylt cbuldiitvcr ^prevail updn TiberWs'^toTe- 
^caH them. , 

Auguftiis afFefted *an extreme fondriefs fdr 
'all kinds o^ divcrfit!)ns ; he invited the moft 
"celebrated -players of levery ddnbinination in- 
to Italy, and trealied the people, at an im:-^ 
^menfe expencc, \vith eVery kind of enter- 
tainment, which the theatre or circus could 
Turnifh. This is remarked as an inftance of 
that refined policy of which he was fo tho- 
rough a mafter. For that artful prince was 
•not yet firmly fettled in his newly ufurped 
power. He well knew, that if he gave the 
people time to cool iand refleft, they might 
pomblythwartthe execution of his ambitious 

* fthemes. He therefore judged that the beft 
'expedient to prepare them for the yoke of 
'flavery would be, to keep them 'cohftaritiy 

intoxicated by one perpetual round of jollity 
-and diverfions. That this was the opinioti 

of thirtkirig people, at that time, is-eviderit 
"from that remarkably pertinent tmfwer ^cff 

Py lades the player to Auguftus, tranfmitted 

'to us by Dion Caffius. Pylades, as I have 
already obferved, had been baniftied by Au- 
guftus for a inifdemeanor, but pardoned and 
recalled to gratify the humour of the peo- 
ple. At his return, when Auguftus reproved 
him with quarrelling with one Bathyllus, a 
;^erfott-<>f the fame- profeffion, but protefted 
by his favourite Maecenas j Pylades is repoit- 

• -. ^ ed 
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*& to have hiarfe this i)t^d and fehfibfe an^ 
iWer : " * It is your tfvte iritereft^ Caefar^ that 
"•* the peoplfe fhotild idie away that time iip^ 
'" oh us anSi ow affairs^ ^hich thtsy might 
"** otherMfe Employ in frying too naJHrcmly 
-*' inte ybur govern Aient/^ 

I am far from bbing an :ei3«my to rthfe 
fta^e. On the contrary, I think the ftage 
under propet regulations Mitght be rca^efefl 
highly ufefui., Forof all bur publick^i- 
verfions, the ftage, J£ purged from the pb- 
fcenity of farce, arid the low buffooiieryrof 
pantomime, is tertaihly 'capable of iffoM- 
' mg infinitely the moft rational, and thje rnbft 
raanly entertainment. But when I iee the 
fame diforders in our own theatres, which 
were fo loudly complained of in the time of 
Tiberius ; when the ridiculous contefts be- 
tween contending players are judged to be of 
fuch mighty importance, as to fplit the pub- 
lick into the fame kind of faftions ; when 
thefe fa6tion« interoft themfelves fo warmly 
in the fupport of the iuppofed merit of their 
refpe6live favourites, tis to proceed to riots, 
blows, and the moft extravagant indecen- 
cies J I cannot help wifhing for the interpo- 
fition of the reforming fpirit of Auguftus. 
And when I fee the fame infatiable fond- 

fiicrQat. Dion, Caff. lib. 54. p. 533. 

U 2 nefs 
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nefs for diverfions, the fame unmeaning taftc 
(fojuftly ridiculed by * Horace in his coun- 
trymen) prevail in our own nation, which 
mark the moft degenerate times of Greece 
and Rome, I cannot but look upon them as 
a certain indication of the frivolous and ef- 
feminate manners of the prefent age. 

* Vcrum equitis quoque jam migravit zh aure voluptas 
Omnis, ^d incertos oculos, & eaudia vana, 

Hor. Epift. I. lib. 2. lin. 187. 
Tanto cum ftrq)itu ludi fpedantur, et ^rtes, 
Divitiaeque pereerinae : quibus oblitus' aSor 
Quum itetit in ^cna, occurrit dextera laevae : 
Dixit adhuc aliquid ? nil fane. Quid placet ergo ? 
Lana Tarentino violas imicata \'eneno. 

Ibid. lin. 203. 
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CHAP. VI. 

The real Cause of the rapid Declenfion of 
the Roman Republick. 

' T^IoNYsius of Halicamaffus obferves, 
I _J that Romulus formed his liew go- 
vernment in many refpe6ls after the model 
of that of Sparta, which accounts for that 
great refemblance, we evidently meet with 
between the Roman and Spartan conftitu- 
tions. I may add too, that we cannot help 
obferving as great a refemblance for fome 
ages at leaft between the manners of both 
thofe people. For we find the fame fim- 
plicity in their houfes, diet and apparel; 
the fame contempt for wealth, and quite to 
the laft period of their liberty, the fame war- 
like genius. Publick i^irit and the love of 
their country was earned in both ftates to 
the higheft pitch of enthuiiafm ; it was deaf 
to the voice of nature itfelf, and that amia- 
ble virtue wore a kind of favage afpeft at 
Rome and Sparta. But the alteration of 
their manners, which alike preceded the 
lofs both of the Spartan and Roman liberty, 
will admit of no kind of comparifon either 

* Dionyf. Halicarn. Iib« a. p. 65* 

U 3 as 
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as to degree or progrefs. Luxury and cor- 
ruption ftolc in by very flow degrees, and 
were never carried to any remarkable height 
5|mpngft the Spartans. ;put, as * Salluft 
beautifully expreiles it, the J^ojtnan manners 
were precipitated at once to the depth of 
corruption^ after the manner of a refiftlef^ 
torrent, I obferve that the deftruftion of 
Carthage is fixed upon by that degant hif^ 
torian, as the aera from which the rife of 
this rapid degeneracy is to be dated. He 
afligns too the removal of the dread occafion-? 
^d by that dangerous rival, a^ the caufe o( 
this fudden and aftonifhing change. Be^ 
caufe, according to his reafoning, they could 
then give a fuU lopfe to the impetuous fury 
pf their paflions, without reftraint or fear. 
But the caufe here afligned is by no means 
equal to the efFecft. For though it might 
contribute in fome meafure to accelerate the 
progrefs of luxury, and confequently the 
^corruption of their manners j yet the real 
caufe of their fudden degeneracy was widely 
different. . 

' The Romans founded their fyftem of po- 
Jicy, at the very origin of their ftate, upon 
that beft and wifeft principle, " The fear 
pf the Gods^ a firm belief of a divine 

* Mores majoruix) non paulatim ut antea, fed (orrcntis 
pioclo precipitati. Sajluft. Fragment, p. 139, 

fupcr- 



*fo'perint^nding. I?ro\¥i4^cei and; a fiiture 
flatei of: rQwards.ajid: I>y.nij[h9[ip^t9 :^ Their 
children were trajnednp in this belief froii> 
teiider infancy, which tqqk^ root and grew, 
up. with them, by the; ijifluenqe of a,n excel- . 
lent education, wherie ' they had the benefit 
of example as wdl as preqegt- Hence we 
rle^d of no heathen nation in the world^ 
where both the pufoUpk qtid private dutie^ 
of religion were fo ftriftly adiiipred tO;, ai>4 
fo fcrupuloufly obferved as aipongft the Ro- 
mails. They imputed their good or ba4 
fuccefs to their obferyapce of thefe duties, 
and they received pubU.clyiroi^^riti^s or pub- 
lick calamities, ^ as blemngs ' confeired; oy 
punifhmcnts infli6ted by their Gods: Their 
* hiftorians hardly ever give us an account. of 
any defeat received by that people, whicl^ 
they do not afcribe to the oipiiSon, or con^ 
tempt of fome religious ceremony by th^ir 
.Generals- For though the ceremonies there 
mLcntioned, juftly appear to us inflance? 
t>f the mpft abfurd, and moft extravagant 
fuperftition, yet as they were efteemed ef- 
feritial adts of religion by the Romans, they 
muft conf<fquently carry all the force of reli^ 
gipus principle. We neither exceeded, fays 

" Nulla unquam Refpublica fanftior, nee bonis cxcm- 
plis ditior fuit. Liv. in Praefat. 

* Dion^f. Halicarn. lib. 2. p. 61,62. 

• :U 4 Cicero^ 
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^ Cicero; fpeaking of his countrymen, th? 
Spaniards m number, nor did we excel the 
Gauls in ftrength of body, nor the Cartha^ 
ginians in cratt, nor the Greeks in arts or 
fciences. * But we have indifputably fur> 
paffed all the nations in the univerfe in piety 
jaind attachment to religion, and in the only 
point which can be called true wifijom, a 
thorough conviftion, that all things here be- 
low are directed, and governed by Divine 
Providence, To this principle alone Cicero 
wifely attributes the grandeur and good for- 
tune of his country. For what man is there, 
fays he, who is convinced of the exiftence 
or the Gods, but muft be convinced at the 
fame time, ' that our mighty Empire owes 
its origin, its increafe, and its prefervation, 
to the protecting care of their divine provi- 
dence. A plain proof that thefe continued 
to be the real fentiments of the wifer Ro^ 
mans, even in the corrupt times of Cicero. 
From this principle proceeded that refpeft 
for, and fubmiflion to their laws, and that 

*— Tatncn ncc numero Hifpanos, ncc robore Gallos, 
nee calliditate Pcenos, nee artibtis Greece. 

. ^ Sed pietate ap religione, atque bac una fapientia, quod 
deorum immortalium numine omnia regi gubernarique 
perfpeximu^, 9nine§ gentes nationefque fuperavimus. 
Cic. de Haruf. JRcfp. p. 189. 

* Quiseftqui — :— cum Deos cffe intcllexcrit^ non in- 
telligat eoruip numine hoe tantum impenum efl*e natum, 
^^Ujfium et retentum. |bid. p. i88« 

tcm-r 
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temperance, moderation, and contempt for 
wealth, which are the beft defence againft 
the encroachments of injuftice and oppref- 
fion. Hence too arofe that inextinguifhable ' 
love for their country, which, next to the 
Gods, they looked upon as the chief objed: 
of veneration. ' This they carried to fuch 
a height of Enthufiafm, as to make every 
human tye of focial love, natural afFe6Kon, 
and felf^prefervation, give way to this duty 
to their dearer country. Becaufe they not 
only loved their country as their common 
mother, but revered it as a place which 
was dear to their Gods ; * which they 
had deftined to give laws to the reft of the 
univerfe, and confequently favoured with 
their peculiar care and proteftion. Hence 
proceeded that obftinate and undaunted cou- 
rage, that infuperable contempt of danger, 
and death itfelr in defence of their country, 
which compleat the idea of the Roman 
charadler, as it is drawn by hiftorians in the 
virtuous ages of the Republick. As long 
as the manners of the Romans were regu- 
lated by this firft great principle of religion, 

■ Cari funt parente5,cari liberi, propinqui et familiares: 
fed omnes omnium caritates patriae una complexa eft. 
Cic, dc Offic. 

* Pro qua patria, mori, et cui nos totos dedere, et in 
qua noftra omnia ponere, et quail confecrare debemus. 
Cic. de Leg, 

they 
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they were free and invincible. But thi 
Atiieiftical dodtrine ' of Epicurus, which in- 

« It has been remarked ♦, «< that if I had mentioned 
^ $toicifm upon this occafion as the root of Atheifoi, 
f* it mjght have been more proper ; becaufe a true Stoic 
«* was a profefled Atheift.'* That the fundamental 
principles of the Stoics tended to Atheifm, I readily 
grant : but as the; re^i philofophers of that k& inculcat- 
ed, a thorough contempt for what are called the good 
itungs of this life, and were extremely auftere in their 
morals ; their Dodrines feem to have had a very different 
influence upon the manners of the people, wherever they 
\fcr^ received, froni thofe of the Epicureans. — Brutus 
and Gato, the inflexible Champions of liberty, and al- 
ifnoft the only virtuous characters in that corrupt period, 
were rigid Stoics. — Julius Caeiar, who fubverted the Con- 
ilitution of his Country, was a thorough Epicurean, both 
in principle and pradice. His principles we plainly fee 
in Sallud, where he urges the total extindlion of our being 
9t death, as an argument for fparing the lives of Cataline^ 
accomplices. For he audacioufly affirms to the Senate : 
— ^* that death as a punifhment was fo far from being 
** an evil, that it rcleafed us froii;i all our forrows, wheii 
*^ labouring under diftrefs and mifery ; that it put a ftnal 
•* period to all the evils of this life, beyond which there 
5« was no longer room either for uri^f or joy." Thus^ 
as the learned Dr. Warburxon juftly remarks, ** be took 
** occafion, with a licentioufnefs 'till then unknown to 
'" that auguft aiTembly, to explain and inforce the avowed 
^* principles of Epicurus (of whofefcAhewas) conceu^ 
<' ing the Mortality of the Soul** Divine Legation, part 
•2d. page3 1 1 19 1x2, laft edition. That bis manners were 
.nptorioufly infamous, we may leafn from the hiftory f|[f 
his life in Suetonius, where he is termed the huJhand.of every 
woman^ and, ihe wife of ivery man: Omnium Mulierum 
virum, & omnium Virorum Mulierum. Sucton. in vit. 
Jul. Caef. c. 52. ad Jinem. 

« Critical Review, Mar.h, 1759. 

finuated 



fiftuated itfelf at Rome^ under the reaped- 
abk name of Philofophy^ after their ac-* 
quaintance with the Greeks, undermined 
and deftroyed this ruling principk. I allow 
that luxury, by torruptmg manners, had 
weakened this principk, and prepared the 
komans for the reception of Atheifm, which 
is the never-failing attendant of luxury* 
But as long as this principk remained, it 
controukd manners, and checked the pro- 
grefs of luxury, in proportion to its influ- 
ience. But when the introdudion of Atheifm 
had deftroyed this principle, the great bar to 
corruption was removed, and the paffions at 
once let loofe to run their full career with- 
out check, or controul. The introdu6lion 
therefore of the Atheiftical tenets " attribut- 
ed to Epicurus, was the real caufe of that 
rapid depravity of the Roman manners^, 
which has never been fatisfaftorily account- 
ed for, either by Salluft, or any other hifto- 
rians. 

The karnedj^ I know, are not a little di- 
vided in their opinions about Epicurus. But 

' I here mean the tenets of the Epicurean Athei/ls^ as 
they are termed by the very learned Mr. Baxter in his 
treatife on the Immortality of the Soul ; where he has 
confuted them at large in the firft volume of that admira- 
ble work. 

Enquiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, Vol. i. 

P- 355v 

adiH- 
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a difquifition into what were, or were not 
the real tenets of that philofopher, would be 
wholly foreign to my purpofe. By the doc«- 
trine of the Epicureans, I mean that fyftem 
which Lucretius has drefled up in his poem 
with all the beauties of poetry, and all the 
elegance of diftion. This, like the reft of 
the Atheiftick fyftems, which arc attributed 
to moft of the Grecian philofophers, is preg- 
nant with the wildcft abfurdities that- ever 
entered into the human imagination. Epicu- 
rus, ■ if Lucretius has given us his genuine 

tenets, 

* It has been remarked, chat the Difciples of the an- 
cient Greek philofophers have blended fo manv of their 
own opinions with the Doflrine of their maftccs, that 
itb often difficult todiftinguifli the genuine tenets of tKc 
latter, from the fpurious ones which have been interpo* 
lated by their followers. — Thus ^ picurus taught that the 
Summum Bonum or Supreme Good confiftcd in pleafure. 
His defenders infift, that he placed it in that refined 
pleafure which is infeparablc from the praflice of vtrtue. 
His enemies affirm, that he mfcant the groffer pleafure 
which arifcs wholly from the fcnfuaj paffions. — His friends 
reply, that this Notion was firft broathed by thediflblute 
part of his difciples, who moft ii^jurioufty fathered it 
upon Epicurus, and then alledged his authority as a plea 
for their debaucheries :— — they add, that the true Epicu- 
jcaivs, who adhered rigidly to the genuine tenets of their 
' mader, always treated thefe fpurious difci^ples as (bphiits 
znd impoilors. But even allowing this to be a true (tate 
of the cafe; yet that the materiality and diflblution of 
the human foul at death was a gervuine tenet of Epicurus, 
is a truth which the moft fanguinc of his admirers are 
not able to deny. As this pernicious tenet therefofe was 

equally 
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tenets, afcribes the formation of the univerfc 
to the fortuitous concourfe of fenfelefs atoms 
of matter. His mafter, Democritus, froiQ 
whom he borrowed his fyftem, afferts the 
fame. But Epicurus has exceeded hini in 
abfurdity. For Democritus,, if we may cre- 
dit Plutarch, endowed his atoms 'with a cer- 
tain living intelligence, which Epicurus 
fcorns to make ufe of. He boldly deduces life, 
intelligence, and free-will itfelf, from the di- 
reft, oblique, and other various motions of 
his inanimate atoms. He admits a fort 
of infignificant beings, whom he terms 
Gods ; but as he would not allow them to 
have any hand in the formation of his uni- 
verfe, fo neither will he fufFer them to have 
the leaft fhare in the conduft of it. He 
has fhewed them plainly, that he could 

equally held, and publicklv taught hy both thefe kinds 
of Epicureans, a very fmall knowledge of human nature 
will enable us to decide, which of the two oppoiite noti- 
ons of pleafure was moft likely to prevail, and gain the 
greateft number of profelytes amongft a luxurious and 
corrupt people. 

The diflblute maruiers of the Romans in thelaftpe* 
riod of their Republick, prove evidently, in my opinion^ 
that the fenfualdodrines of the later Epicureans wereaU 
moft univerfally received. And if the evidence of Horace 
in his humourous defcriptioh of the manners of thofe phi- 
lofophers is to be depended upon, they feem to have in« 
grofled the name of the fiSt wholly to themfelves. 

Me pinguem et nitidum bene cura tacute vifts; 

Cum ridere voles, Epuuri di Gngipwcum. 

not. Epift. 4. lib, u 

do 
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do without thtm; and, as he has 
them fo egregioufly infignificant as to fei 
■able to do neithef good nor harm, he has 
packed them off at a diftance, to livfc 'aA 
indolent j lazy life, and to divert t^^^ 
-felves juft as they think f)roper. iT^U^s he 
-has got rid of tlie trduMfefome dbfli^ite of 
^a divine fuperintending Providence, fedfne- 
times he fofgets himielf, iand feems tfr^efiy 
their very exiftence. i**or he tells us in J6he 
^place, ■ that the whole univerfe contains no- 
thing but matter and empty fpace, or w^jtt 
arifes from the cafual concurrende of thfefe 
•two principles : Confequently, ^hat no third 
mature, different from'thelfe'two, ca^foHibiy 
be proved to exift either by tlie co^ni^aAce of 
our fenfes, or by the utm6fl: efforts' '(}( <Jur 
•reafoning faculty.. Heteftches, that the foUl 
is compofed of the fineft and moft fubtile 
atoms, confequently difcerpable and *mbrta1. 
That the identity of man confifts in the 'uni- 
on of thefe finer corpufcles with the grc^Sfer 
-ones, whkh compofe the body. * THat, at 

their 

' *' Ornhis, Uf eft igitur per fe ttatura duit'as . 
* 'Coriffftft fetus ; nam C6r jJOri furtt et in^rfe.* 
iErgo praeter Tnarle et corpora Wrtia per fe. 
NirlJa pbte'ft rerum in nuYAero nature relrnqtii 
Nee q dae 'fifb cehf us cadat u1lo tempoTe nottfos 
Nee r^tone anitni qiikm quffquam 'potlit apifci. 

^ £t nebula ac famus duoniom difcedit in aurast'i - 

Crcdc 



their difuriion By death, thetcftil dVaiffdritesi 
tfftd is diffipgtlied in the u^p^r re^ons, frtilA 
Whericfe itifirflf^iftille^ atiAthfefanlenian ex- 
ifts ho'fffore. Nay, h6 is /o amazingly ibfUf 4 
as to aflert, * that if the fotil, after its {tpH^ 
Tation, Should ftill retain its confaOiffn6f&, 
and, after a length of time, by fome lucky 
jumble of his atotos, fhoiild happen to aiii- 
iliate another body, this newcompouhd woulA 
'l)e quite a different mani Confequehtly, th^ 
this n^w man would be no more interefte^ 
in the anions of the former, than the former 
"Would be refponfible for the behaviour of 
^he latter, or for that of any future man, 
who rtiisht happen hereafter to be produced 
"by anotner cafual affemblage of the atoms of 
"the fame foul, united to thofe of another ba- 
'dy. This doftrine is plainly ftolen from the 
'Pythagorean fy^ftem of the tranfmigratidn of 
'fouls ;t)Utinutilated, and miferably perverted 
to thepurpofes of Atheifm. The abfurdities 
^n'this Wrld- philofophy are fo felf-evideAt, 
that to'attertipt a refutation of them, would 
be an affr^rh't to common fenfe. Yet, from 

Crede ^cfimam quoque diffundi, ipultoque perire 
Ociu9) et; citius diflQlvicpcppra prima, 
Cuin feipel omnibus e membris ablata recefllt« 

* Et fi jafm hoftro feritit '^c6tp0fe, poftquam 
'Dtftradlaeft animi t\ziiin^ animaeque poteftas : 
Nil tarmen hoc ad ndst'^ui caetu conjugioque 
Corporis atquc aoimist (;aailfUznus anlter apti. 

this 
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this fource, thefe philofophers draw their pre* 
tended cohfolations againft the fear of death: 
VV * That at death the identity of the man ab- 
folutely ceafes, and we totally lofe our exift- 
^nce.". Yet, from thefe excellent comforters, 
our modern fceptics have revived their fenfci- 
lefs tenet of annihilation to ferve the caufe of 
Jibcrtinifm. The grand Dejiderafum^ in li- 
bertinifm, is, to be able to give an unbound- 
ed loofe to the fenfual paflions to their very 
utmoft extent, without any impertinent hints 
from a certain difagreeable monitor, called 
Confcience,and the dread of an after-reckon^ 
ing. Now as both thefe terrors are removed 
by this fyftem of annihilation, it is no won* 
der that libertines, who abound in a corrupt 
licentious age, fliould fly eagerly to fo com- 
fortable a doftrine, which at once filences 
thofe enemies to their pleafures. This is the 
creed introduced by the feft of Epicurus 
amongfl the Romans, which eafily account^ 
for that fudden, and univerfal revolution in 
their manners. For manners can never be 
fp effeftually, and fo fpeedily deprived, * as by 

a to- 

* Nil igitur mors eft, ad nos neque pertinct hilum, ^ 
Qiiandoquidem natora animi mortalis habetur :- 
— Ubi non erimus : cum corporis, atquc antmai 
Difcidium fuerit, quibus e Aimus unicer apti, < 
Scilicet baud nobis qutcquam, qui non erimus turn, 
Accidere omnino poteric, fenfumque movere. 

* Epiciirus vero ex anlmis hominum extraxit r^dioitus 

rcli- 



A total cxtinftion of all religious principlej^ 
and all religious principle muft be neceflarily 
fubverted wherever this do6trine of annihiUr 
tion is received. I allow that Lucretius gives 
us fome excellent maxims from Epicurus^ 
and inveighs in many places againft the vice? 
of his countrymen. ' But the cheat is too 
grofs and palpable, and only proves, that he 
has gilt over the pill of Atheifm to make it 
go down more imoothly. For how can a 
fiiperfl:ru6lure ftand when the foundation is 
taken away 5 and of what fervice is the beft 
fyftem of morality when the fanftion of fu- 
ture rewards and punifhments, the great 
motive which fliould enforce the practice, is 
removed by the denial of a Providence, and 
the dodtrine of annihilation ? Cicero informs 
us, that all the fine things, which Epicurus 
aflerts of the exiftence of his Gods, and their 
excellent nature, are mere grimace, and only 
thrown out to fcreen him from cenfure. For 
he could not be ignorant, that the laws of his 
country puniftied every man with the utmoft 
feverity, who ftruck at that fundamental 
principle of all religion, the exiftence of a 

feligioneniy quum Diis idrimortalibus et opem et gratiaih 
fuftulit. Cic. de Nat. Deor. p. 76 &77. 

' At etiam liber eft Epicuri de fan£lilate. Ludimur 
ab.homine non tarn faceto, quam ad fcribendi licentiam 
libero. Quae enim poteft efTe fanditas, fi Dii hutnana 
jQon curanc ? Cic. de Nat. Deor. p. 78* 

^ ^ X Deity, 
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Deity. * Cicero therefore, who had tha- 
roughly examined his tenets, affirms him, by 
his own principles, to hkve been a downright 
Atheift. For in reality, a man who fhould 
affert the exiftence of fuch idle Gods, as are 
neither capable of doing good or hurt, muft, 
if he expects to be believed, be a greater fool 
than the man, " Who fays in his heart there 
is no God at all/' Yet this ftrange fyftem, 
though fraught with fuch abfurdities and 
contradidions as could fcarce be palmed 
upon the genius of an Hottentot, has been 
implicitly fwallowed by too many of thofe 
gentlemen, who affeft to call themfelves the 
efprit forts of the prefent age. Thefe are, 
the Atheiftical tenets of Epicurus, prefervcd 
by Lucretius in his beautiful poem, which, 
like poifon, conveyed in fweets, pleafe and 
murder at the fame time \ 

The 

' Verius eft igitur nimirum illud quod familiaris oirt- 
iTluni noftriim Pofidonius difleruit in libro quinto de natu- 
ra Deorum, nullos efle Deos Epicuro videri : quaeque is 
de Diis immortal lb us dixerit, invidioe deteitandae gratia 
dixifle, p. 78. 

* I am much obliged to the Gentlemen who write the 
.Critical Review for the compliments paid to my little 
performance in. their Review for March 1759* Their can- 
did remarks upon thefe quotations from Cicero have been 
truly ferviceable; as they have induced me to read over 
his philofophical works with clofe attention, as well as, 
the writings of fomeof our ableft moderns upon that fub- 

^ The 
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*rhe Greeks were early infefted with this 

execrable doftrine, and fhew the effeft it 

X 2 had 

The principles of the New Academy, that doubting 
left, which Cicero had efpoufed, led fo diredtly to Scep- 
ticirm, that he keeps us in a fiate of perpetual doubt and 
uncertainty as to his opinions. Mr. Baxter in his En- 
quiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, Vol. II. p. yc^ 
complaining of Cicero*s inconfiftencies and felf-cantFa- 
diftions, obfcrves, that—' — " as philofophers, he teaches. 
*' men to be Sceptics, or to maintain that truth is not to be 
•* perceived.** And afterwards adds, " But it is long 
** fince it hath been obferved of this great mariy that his 
** academical writings are at variance with his other works ; 
^' and that he may be confuted out of himfelf, and in his 
*' own words." 

Dr. Warburton expatiates largely upon the great dif- 
Acuities there are in getting to Cicero's real Jentiments. 
I fhall mention only two of them, and in his own words : 
'* A fourth difficulty arifcs from Tully's purpofe in writ- 
** ing his works of philofophy; which was, not to deliver 
•' his own opinion on any point of Ethics or Metaphy- 
*' ficsj but to explain to his Countrymen in the moft 
*' intelligible manner, whatfoevei: the Greeks had taught 
*' concerning them. In the execution of which defign, 
*♦ no fe£l could fo well ferve his turn as the New Academy^ 
•' whofe principle it was, not to interfere with their own opi^ 
** nionSyScc. But the principal difficulty prpceeds from the 
*' feveral and various characSters hQ Jujiained in his life and 
" writings; which habituated him to feign and diflem- 
•' ble his opinions. Here (though he a£ted neither a 
** weak nor an unfair part) he becomes perfeftly infcru- 
** table. He may be confidered as an orator, a ftatef- 
*' man, and a philofopher 5 charafters all equally per^ 
** fonatedy and no one more the real man than the other 5 
** but each of them taken up and laid down, for the oc- 
** caiion. This appears from the numerous inconfiften- 
^ cics we find in him throughout the courfe of his fuf- 

** taining. 
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Deity. * Cicero therefore, who had tha- 
roughly examined his tenets, affirms him, by 
his own principles, to hkve been a downright 
Atheift. For in reality, a man who fhould 
affert the exiftence of fiich idle Gods, as are 
neither capable of doing good or hurt, muft, 
if he expefts to be believed, be a greater fool 
than the man, " Who fays in his heart there 
is no God at all/' Yet this ftrange fyftem, 
though fraught with fuch abfurdities and 
contradiaions as could fcarce be palmed 
upon the genius of an Hottentot, has been 
implicitly fwallowed by too many of thofe 
gentlemen, who affeft to call themfelves the 
efprit forts of the prefent age. Thefe are 
the Atheiftical tenets of Epicurus, prefervcd 
by Lucretius in his beautiful poem, which, 
like poifon, conveyed in fweets, pleafe and 
murder at the fame time *. 

The 

' Verius eft igitur nimirum illud quod familiaris prt- 
iTluni noftrum Pofidonius difleniit in libro quinto de natu- 
ra Deorum, nullos efle Deos Epicuro videri : quaeque is 
de Diis immortalibus dixerit, invidioe deteitandae gratia 
dixiile, p. 78. 

* I am much obliged to the Gentlemen who write the 
.Critical Review for the compliments paid to my little 
performance in. their Review for March 1759* Their can- 
did remarks upon thefe quotations from Cicero have been 
truly ferviceable; as they have induced me to read over 
his philofophical works with clofe attention, as well ai, 
the writings of fomeof our ableft moderns upon that fub- 

The 
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The Greeks were early infefted with this 

execrable doftrine, and fhew the eflFeft it 

X 2 had 

The principles of the New Academy, that doubting 
left, which Cicero had efpoufed, led fo diredtly to Scep- 
licirm, that he keeps us in a ftate of perpetual doubt and 
uncertainty as to his opinions. Mr. Baxter in his En- 
quiry into the Nature of the Human Soul, Vol. II. p. ycV 
complaining of Cicero*s inconfiftencies and felf-cantFa- 
dictions, obfcrves, that — *— '* as philofophers, he teaches . 
*' men to be Sceptics, or to maintain that truth is tiQi to be 
•* perceived.** And afterwards adds, ** But it is long 
** lince it hath been obferved of \h\^ great man^ that his 
** academical ivritings are at variance with his other works ; 
** and that he may be confuted out of himfelf, and in his 
*' own words." 

Dr. Warburton expatiates largely upon the great dif« 
Acuities there are in getting to Cicero's real Jentimenis. 
I fhall mention only two of them, and in his own words : 
'* A fourth difficulty arifcs from Tully's purpofe in writ- 
** ing his works of philofophy; which was, not to deliver 
•' his own opinion on any point of Ethics or Metaphy- 
*' ficsj but to explain to his Countrymen in the moft 
*' intelligible manner, whatfoevei: the Greeks had taught 
*' concerning them. In the execution of which defign, 
**^ no fe£l could h well ferve his turn as the New Academy^ 
•' whofe principle it was, not to interfere with their own opi-- 
** nionSyScc* But the principal difficulty prpceeds from the 
*' feveral and various characSters he /trained la his life and 
" writings; which habituated him to feign and diflem- 
** ble his opinions. Here (though he a£ted neither a 
** weak nor an unfair part) he becomes perfedlly infcru- 
** table. He may be confidered as an orator, a ftatef- 
*' man, and a philofopher j charafters all equally per-' 
** fonatedy and na one more the real man than the other 5 
♦* but each of them taken up and laid down, for the oc- 
*' caiion. This appears from the numerous inconfiften- 
^ cics we find in him throughout the courfe of his fuf- 

** taining. 
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had upon their manners by their viola 
publick faith, and contempt for the m 
cred tyes of religion. * Truft, fays Po 

** taining them, &c/* And afterwards, p. 171, 
adds,—" We meet with numbers of the like 
*< didlions delivered in his own perfon, and 1 
<^ philofophica! chara£ier ;'' of which he gives i 
inftances. In the not^ upon the word Perfonated 
the Dr. obferves ; *•— that as a philofopher, 
<^ and defign in writing was not to deliver his i 
*' nipn ; but to explain the Grecian philofof 
^ which account he blames thofe as top curio 
*' were for having his own fentiments. In purl 
*' his defign, ha brings in Stoics, Epicureans, P 
*' Academics, New and Old, in order to ini 
*« Romans in their various opmions, and feverai 
*' reafoning. But whether it be himfelf or 6t 
<« are brought upon the ftage, it is the Academic 
*< cero J it is the Stoic, the Epicurean, not Bal 
** Velleius, who deliver their opinions." Seq ' 
ton's Divine Legation, part 2. book 3. laiteditio 
the charadler of Cicero, as drawn by that ver; 
and able writer, p. 165, &c. is the be(t clue I 
to guide us through his philofophical works* 
Critical Inquiry into the Opinions and PraAice c 
cient philosophers, paffim. 

|Aa»oK» xara re roc^ ^PX^f *^ «rp£^i(ft( ^oXv 7« «jX^d<9 

Polyb. lib. 6. p. 693. 

I have called civriyfaft7i. Notary- publick, bee, 
office anfwers the idea much better, in my opin 
ContrarotuiatoTj from which may poffibly be de 
Comptroller, which, I think, is by no means 
here meant. 
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bwt a fingle talent to a Greek, who has been 
ufed to finder the publick money, and though 
you have the fecurity of ten counterparts^ 
arawn up by as many publick notaries, oack- 
ed by as many feals, and the teftimony of 
twice as many witnelfes, yet, with all theife 
precautions, you cannot pcmibly prevent him 
from proving a roj^e. Whilft the Romans, 
who, by their vanous offices, are intrufted 
with lar^e fums of the publick money, pay 
fo confcientious a regam to the reIigK)n of 
their office-oath, that they were never known 
to violate their faith, though reftrained only 
by that fingle tye. How greatly they devi- 
ated from ihis redlitude of manners, after 
thefe infidel tenets had taken root amongft 
them, we may learn from Cicero, in his ora- 
tions and epiftles. Salluft too will inform 
us, how extremely common the crime of per- 
jury was grown, in that fevere reproach, which 
Lucius Philippus, a Patrician, makes to Le- 
pidus, the Conful, before the whole Senate, 
• That he neither flood in awe of men or 
Gods, whom he had To frequently injured, 
and defied by his villanies and peijuries. 

* Polybius gives it as his real opinion, that 

X 3 nothing 

* Te neque hominum neque Deorum pudet, quos pcr- 
fidia & perjurio violaili. Sail. Fragm. Orat. L. Pliil;» 
Cont. Lep. p. 146. 
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nothing fliews the fuperior excellence of the 
civil Government of the Romans to that of 
other people, fo much as thofe religious fen- 
timents with f efpeft to their Gods, which 
they con^antly ihculcated and. fupported. 
He afRrqfis too his real fentiments to be, that 
the chief fupport and prefervation of. the 
. Roman Republick arofe from that awful fear 
of the Gods, which was fo much ridiculed 
and exploded by the Grecians. I have tak- 
en the liberty to render ror^ ^^apk M^^iro^^, 
' the Grecians, who are evidently pointed at 

in 

Tor? aXXot; avOpwwoK ovit^^Ojtxsvov, tSto Quvi^eiv ru PoJfxa.foJv -nrpay- 
fjLCilef hiya) ^i Trtv ^na-i^atfAoAat, Polyb. Jib. 6. p. 692. 

' There is indeed little occafion for an apology for 
this tranflation. The judicious critick will eafijy fee, 
that in this paflage there is a plain contraft drawn be- 
tween the matiners of the Grecians and the Romans In 
the lime of Polybius. The caufe of that difference this 
able writer Juftiy afcribes to that ^ua•^^»lf^o/^K, or awful 
fear of the Gods, fo ftrongly inculcated amongft the Ro- 
mans, and fo much defpifed and ridiculed amongft the 
Grecians, who were at that time greatly tind^ured with 
the Atheifm of Epicurus. The inftanc'e he feledls in 
proof, drawn from the very diiFercnt effcSt of an oath up- 
on the manners of thofe two people, muft convince us 
beyond ^ doubt, that by the words ro7q oxaok ayfipw^roif im-^ 
ii^of^tvoiff Jie plainly chara£lerifes his own country- 
men. As by *< ot wif tiKji jjj ax6yu)i i*C«Mf»F «wTfl?," they 
who now (that is, in Ms time) inconfiderately and ab- 
furdly rejedl thofe great fanflions of religion, he evi- 
dently points at fuch of the leading men amongft the 
Ronians, as in his time had embraced the pernicious te- 
jKsts of Epicurus, For though he had ftigmatized the 

Cartha- 
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in this paffage. For fo juft and accurate a 
writer as Poly bias could not be ignorant, that 
the Grecians were the only people in the 
world at that time,' who had been debauched 
into Atheifm by the pernicious tenets of 
Epicurus. Polybius firmly believed the exi* 
ftence of a Deity, and the interpoiition of a 
divine fuperintending Providence^ though he 
was an enemy to fuperftition. ' Yet when 
he obferved the good efFefts produced amongft 
the Romans by their religion, though carried 
even to the higheft poffible degree of fuper- 
ftition, and the remarkable influence it had 
upon their manners in private life, as well as 
upon their publick councils, he concludes it 

Carthaginians immediately before for their avarice and 
luft of gain, yet no man knew better than Polybius, that 
the Carthaginians rather exceeded the Romans in fuper- 
ftition. That they were fincere too in their belief, is 
evident from that moft horrible method, by >yhich they 
«xprefled their ^«cwo«»/Ao>ia, which was their frequent 
facrifices of great numbers of their own children (thofe 

'of the very £rft families not excepted) to their God Mo- 
loch, who, by the Greeks and Romans, w^as termed 

- Chronos and Saturn. 

I thought this remark might not be unufeful, becaufe 
as none of the CommentatoVs have taken any notice of 
it, fo neither Cafaubpn,nor any tranfl^tor I have yet met 
with, feems to have given me the true fpirit and meaning 

. of this remarkable paffage. 

* *Zin roaaroh yx^ tK\sl^ecytf^i!Ui le) 4araftia^itiah raro to fAif^ 
.fxri y.xl»\i7fiT]f viFifigMv, Ibid, 

X 4 to- 
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to be ' the relult of a wife and confummat« 
«)licy in the ancient Legiflators, He there- 
tore very juftlycenfuresthofe as wrong-head- 
ed, and wretchedly bungling politicians, who 
at that time endeavoured to eradicate the fear 
of an after-reckoning, and the terrors of a 
liell, out of the minds of a people. Yet how 
few ytars ago did we fee this miferably mif- 
taken policy prevail ki our own country, 
during the whole adminiJftration of fome late 
|>ower^engro(Iing minifters. Compelled at 
all events to fecure a majority in Parliament 
to fupport themfelves againft the efforts of 
oppoiition, they found the greateft obftacle 
to their fchemes arife from thofe principles 
of religion, which yet remained ambngft the 
■people. For though a great number of the 
^ledors were not at all averfe to the bribe, yet 
their confciences were too tender to digeft 
perjury. To remove this troublefom« teft at 
elettions, which is one of the bulwarks of 
our conftitution, would be imprafticable. 
To weaken or deftroy thofe principles, upon, 
which the oath was founded, and from 
which it derived its force and obligation, 
would equally anfwer the purpofe^ and de- 



p. 6p3, 
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ftroy all publick virtue at the fame time. 
The bloody and deep-felt effefts of that hy- 
pocrify which prevailed in the time of 
Cromwell, had driven great numbers of the 
fufferers into the contrary extreme. When 
therefore fo great a part of the nation was 
Already prejudiced againft whatever carried 
the appearance of a ftrifter piety, it is no 
.wonder that fhallow fuperficial reafoners, 
whp have not Logic enough to diftinguifh 
between the ufe and abufe of a thing, fhould 
xeadily embrace thofe Atheiftical tenets, 
which were imported, arid took root in the 
voluptuous and thoughtlefs reign of Charles 
the Second. But that Iblid learning, which 
revived after the Reftoration, eafily baffled 
the efforts of open and avowed Atheifm, 
which from that time has taken ftielter un- 
der the lefs obnoxious name of Deifm. For 
the principles of modem Deifm, when ftript 
of thatdifguifewhich has been artfully thrown 
over them, to deceive thofe who hate the fa- 
tigue of thinking, and are ever ready to ad- 
mit any conclufion in argument, which is 
agreeable to their paflions, without examin- 
ing the premifes, are in reality the fame with 
thofe ot Epicurus, as tranfmitted to us by 
Lucretius, The influence therefore, which 
thev had upon the manners of the Greeks 
and Romans, will readily account for thofe 
efFe<5t« which we experience from them in 

our 
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our own country, where they fo fatally pre- 
vail. To patronize and propagate thefe prin- 
ciples, was the beft expedient which the 
narrow felfifh policy of thofe miniftersf could 
fuggeft. For their greateft extent of genius 
. never reached higher, than a fertility in tem- 
porary ftiifts and expedients, to ftave off the 
evil day of national account, which they fb 
much dreaded. They were fenfibie that the 
wealth and luxury, which arc the general ef- 
fefts of an extenfive trade in a ftate of pro- 
found peace, had already greatly hurt the 
morals of the people, and fmoothed the way 
for their grand fyftem of corruption. Far 
from checking this licentious fpirit of luxury 
and diffipation,.they left it to its full and na- 
tural effefts upon the manners, whilft, in or- 
der to (Jorrupt the principles of the people, 
they retained, at the publick expence, a ve- 
nal fet of the moft fhamelefs miicreants that 
ever abufed the liberty of the prefs, or infult- 
' ed the religion of their country. To the ad- 
miniftration of fuch minifters, which may 
juftly be termed the grand aera of corruption, 
we owe that fatal fyftem of bribery, which 
has fo greatly affefted the morals or the elec- 
tors in almoft every borough in the king- 
dom. To that too we may juftly attribute 
the prefent contempt and difregard of the fa- 
cred obligation of an oath, which is the 
ftrongeft bond of fociety, and the beft fecu- 
rity and fupport of civil government. 

I have 
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I have now, I hope, fatisfaftorily account- 
ed for that rapid and unexampled degene- 
racy of the Romans, which brought on th<5 
total fubverfion of that mighty Republick. 
The caufe of this fudden and violent change 
of the Roman manners, has been juft hinted 
at by the fagacious Montefquieu, but,- to my 
great furprize, has not been duly attended to 
by any one hiflorian * I have yet met with. 
I have fhewed too, how the fame caufe has 
been working the fame effe^fts in pur own 
nation, as it invariably will in ev^ country 
where thofe fatally deftruflive principles are 
admitted. As the real end of all hiftory is 
inftru6lion, I have held up a juft portrait of 
the Roman manners, in the times immedi-, 
ately preceding the lofs of their liberty, to 
the infpe6lion of my countrymen, that they 
may guard in time againft thofe calamities, 

* I Imve been favoured with the following remark 

upon this paffage. " I have lately met with an obfcure 

** book, entitled, Chriftian Morals, and Chriftian ,Prii- 
•' dence, by John Lawrence^ M.A. reftor of Tehertoft^ 
*' Nortba7nptonjhtre^ printed for Knaptorty 1 7 17, in which 

*^ are thefe words : ^But as foon as Epicurus and his 

'* followers began to weaken the foundation principles 
*' of religion, by calling them in queftion, all manner of 
*' immorality came roUfng in like a mighty torrent, and 
'* threw down the banks of law and fobriety/' The 
book indeed I never heard of before, and as I have not the 
honour to know the gentleman who fent me the remark, 
I take this opportunity of returning him thanks for his 
very obliging letter. 

which 
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which will be the inevitable confequei 
tiie like degeneracy. The unpromifi 
peft of our affairs, at the time of the f 
and unexpefted alliance between the 1 
of Bourbon and Auflria, gave the fii 
to thefe refleftions • But as the interef 
fituation of this kingdom, with refp< 
Jf'rance, are fo greatly analogous to th 
' Carthage with refpea: to Rome, I fhal 
ceed to compare the different manner 
Key, and military conduft of thofe t^ 
val nations. By thus comparing the i 
ent policy of tnefe warlike people, ' 
views and interefts were as diametrical 
pofite,and as irreconcileable as thofe of 
Britain and France, we may learn the 
rior advantages^ which each enjoyed, ai 
different difadvantages arifing from the 
ferent policy, which each people lab 
'under, during their long and inveterate 
tcfts. The refult, which 1 moft fiiicerel 
from this inquiry, is, that we may 
thofe egregious blunders on the fide c 
Romans, which reduced them to the 
brink of ruin, and thofe more capital d 
on the part of the Carthaginians, whic 
minated in the utter deftru6lion of thei 
Wmg as a people* 
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CHAP. VII. 

Carthaginians and Romans compared. 

THE origin of both thcfe people fcems 
alike to have been extremely low. 
Romulus, according to Dionyfius of Hali- 
carnaffus, could form no more than three 
thoufand foot and three hundred horfe out 
of his whole people, where everv individual 
was obliged to be a foldier. The Tynans, 
who accompanied Dido in her flight from 
her brother Pygmalion, could be but fewitt 
number from the very circumftances of theii: 
cfcape from an avaritious and vigilant Ty- 
rant. 

Romulus, to fupply this defeft, not only 
opened an aiylum for all fugitives, whom he 
admitted as mbje^ts, but in all his conquefts 
over the neighbouring States, annexed the 
lands to his own fmall territory,- and incor- 
porated the prifoncrs amdngft his own Ra- 
man citizens. By this maftcrly policy, not- 
withftanding the number of men he muft 
neceffarily have loft during a warlike reign of 
thirty-feven years, he left at his death, ac- 
cording to Dionyfius, forty-five thoufand 
foot and a thouiand horfe. As the fame 

policy 

3 
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policy was purfued under the Republican as 
under the regal government, the Romans, 
though involved in continual wars, found 
themfelves not inferior in number even to 
thofe nations, who were reputed the moft 
populous. Dionylius, from whom 1 have 
taken this account, extols the policy of the 
Romans in this point as greatly fuperior to 
that of the Grecians. The Spartans, fays that 
judicious hiftorian, were obliged to give up 
their dominion over Greece by their fingle 
defeat at Leuftra ; as the lofs of the battle 
of Chaeronea reduced the Thebans and A- 
thenians to the fad neceffity of yielding up 
the government of Greece, as well as their 
liberty, to the Macedonians. Thefe misfor- 
tunes Dionvfius imputes to the miftaken 
policy of the Grecians, who were, in ge- 
neral, unwilling to communicate the pri- 
vileges of their refpeclive States to fo- 
reigners. Whereas the Romans, who ad- 
mitted even their enemies to the rights of 
citizenftiip, derived additional ftrength even 
from their misfortunes. And he affirms, that 
after tlie terrible defeat at Cannae, where out 
of eighty-fix thoufand little more than three 
thoufand three hundred and feventy men ef- 
caped, the Romans owed the prefervation of 
their State, not to the benevolence of for- 
tune, as fome, he fays, imagine, but to the 
number of their difciplined Militia, which 

enabled 
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enabled them to encounter every danger. I 
am fenfible that the remarks of Dionyfius, 
which have been adopted by many of our 
modern writers, are extremely juft in rela- 
tion to the Thebans and Athenians. Be- 
caufe as the former of thefe people endea- 
voured to extend their dominions by arms, 
the latter both by arms and commerce, both 
States ought, like the Romans, to have at- 
tracted as many foreigners as poflibly they 
could, to enable them to execute plans which 
require an inexhauftible fupply of people. 
But the exclufion of foreigners ought not, 
in my opinion, to be cenfured as a defeft in 
the Spartan conftitution. Becaufe it is evi- 
dent, from the teftimony of Polybius and 
Plutarch, that the great end which Lycur- 
gus propofed by his laws, was not to increafe 
the wealth and power of his countrymen, 
but to preferve the purity of their manners : 
as his military regulations, according to the 
fame authors, were not calculated for mak- 
ing conquefts and ferving the purpofes of 
ambition, but for the defence and fecurity 
of his Republick. I^bferve too, in proof of 
my opinion, that the Spartans gradually loft 
their virtue, and afterwards their liberty, 
only fo far as they deviated from the infti- 

tutions of their legiflator But I return 

from the digreflion into which this fubjecl 
unavoidably led me. 

In 
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In our refearches back into the remote 
times of antiquity, we muft lay hold of 
whatever helps we arc able to meet with.- If 
' Juftin therefore is to be credited. Dido not 
only received confiderable aififtance from a 
colony of Tyrians which fhe found fettled in 
Utica, but admitted great numbers of the 
natives who fettled with her in the new city, 
and confequently became Carthaginians. I 
may add too, in proof of this account, that 
unlefs the Carthaginians had long purfued 
this vi^ife policy, it is fcarce poffiblc, by the 
courfe. of nature, that the Tyrians alone 
could haye multiplied by propagation to fo 
prodigious a degree, as to be able to fumiih 
men mfficient to raife and carry on that ex- 
tenfive commerce, and plant thofe nume- 
rous • colonies which we meet with in the 
earlier ages of their hiftory. 

As to their conftitution, Rome and Car- 
thaee were both Republicks, both free, and 
theu: form of Government nearly fimilar, as 
far as we can colleft from hiftory. Two 
* Supreme Magiftrates, annually elefted, the 
Senate, and the people,* formed the body po- 
litick in each Republick. The annual elec- 
tions of their chief magiftrates, were a per- 

• Juftin. lib. i8. c. 5. 

* Termed confuls by the Romans, SufeUs by the Car- 
thaginians. 

manent 



marient fource of divifion and faftioh alik^ 
in both ; a defeft which Lycurgus guarded 
againft in the Spartan government, where 
the chief magiftracy was perpetual and he-- 
reditary. The Senate in both nations was 
comppied out of the moft refpeftable and 
greateft men in each Republick. At Rome 
the Confuls chofe the Senators with the ap-. 
probation of the ped|>le, but at laft the Cen-» 
tors arrogated that power to themfelves. At 
Carthage, as Ariftotie informs us, the Sena- 
tors were elefted; but as he has no where 
told lis who were; the electors, it is moft pro- 
bable, that the right of eledion was the in*- 
herent privilege of the people, fince he cen- 
fures that Republick as too much leaning 
towards Democracy. At Rome, in the vir** 
tuous times of that Republick, birth and 
merit alone intitled the poffeflbr to a place in 
the Senate, as well as ih^ chief offices in 
the State, At Carthage, though birth and 
merit feem to have been qualifications indif- 
penfably neceffary, yet ' even thefc could 
not fucceed, unlets tne candidate was at the 
fame time mafter of fuch a fortune as would 
enable him to fupport his dignity with * luf- 

req AfX^iiAi. Ariii. deRepub. lib* 2. p« 334. c, ii. 
Ipid. p. 33S* 

Y tre. 
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trc. This Ariftotle cenfures as a defeft. For 
he looks upon all that merit, which yras un- 
fupported by the proper proportion of weaUh, 
as K) much loft to the Carthaginians; and he 
lays down that maxim in their Government, 
as the real caufe of that undue refpeft for 
wealth, and that luft of gain, which pre- 
vailed fo much in that Republigk. But the 
fentiments of this philofopher, like tbofe of 
his mafter Plato, are, I fear, too ideal to be 
reduced to praftice. For he does not feem 
to attend to the different genius of different 
nations, but aims at adjufting the balance 
of power in his Republick by the nice ftand- 
ard of philofophick theory. The genius of 
nations differs perhaps as much as their cli- 
mate and fituation, which feem (at leaft in 
fome degree) to be the natural caufe of that 
difference. The Republicks of Sparta and 
Rome were both military, and military glory 
ftamped the primary charafter of both thefe 
people. The Republick of Carthage, like 
that of their anceftors, the Tyrians, was 
commercial. Hence the luft of gain marked 
their ruling charafter. Their military cha- 
rafter arofe from the neceflity of defending 
that wealth which their commerce had ac- 
<iuired. Hence military glory was but a fe- 
condary paflion, and generally fubfervient to 
their luft of gain. Unlefs we attend to the 
different ruling paflion, which forms the dif- 
ferent 
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ferent cbarafter of each Republick, We (hall 
never be able to make fuch a comparifon as 
will do equal juftice to each people* At 
Sparta and Rome wealth was dclpifed^ when 
put in competition with honour, and poverty- 
joined with merit formed the moft eftimable 
of all charafters. Quite different maxims 
prevailed at Carthage. Wealth with them 
was the chief fupport of merit, and nothing 
was fo contemptible as poverty. Hence the 
Carthaginians, who were well acquainted 
with the power and influence of wealth, re- 
quired the additional qualification of an am- 
ple fortune in all candidates for the fenato- 
rial dignity, and publick employments. For 
they judged that fuch men would be lefs ex- 
pofed to. the temptations of corruption, and 
at the fame time more anxious for the wel- 
fare of ia State in which they were fo deeply 
interefted by their private property. That 
this was the real ftate of the cafe, at Car- 
thage, notwithftanding the fuggeftions of 
Ariltotle and the Greek and Roman hiflo- 
riians^ may, I think, be fairly proved from 
the -behaviour of their Senate and the choice 
of their officers, which ought certainly to 
be admitted as the beft evidence. For we 
jconftantly find all their publick employments 
filled up with men of the greateft families, 
and, unlefs when the intrigues of fa£tion 
fomctimes prevailed, of the greateft abilities. 
Y 2 We 
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We find in general the fame firm and fteady 
attachment to the fervfec^of their country, 
and the fame indefatigable zeal for extend- 
ing the territories and power of their Re- 
publick- Nor does the moft partial hiftorian 
charge any one of them witn facrificing the 
honour and intereft of his country to any 
foreign power for money : a practice which 
was fliamefuUy common amongfl the Ro- 
man Generals in the time of Jugurtha. 
Hence we may, I think, affign the true rea- 
fon, why the greateft families in Carthage, ' 
as we are informed by hiftorians, thought it 
no way derogatory to their honour to en- 
gage in commerce. 1?or as this is moft pro- 
bably to be underftood of the younger fons 
of their nobility, the true motive fecms to 
arife, not from avarice, as their eneimies ob- 
jeft, but from i view of raifing fuch a for- 
tune, as might qualify them tor adittaiiiion 
into the Senate, or any of the great employ- 
ments. Hence too it is evident, that a re- 
gulation which might be highly ufcful and 
felutary, in an opulent commercial Repub- 
lick, would be greatly injurious to fuch mi- 
litary Republicks as Rome and Sparta, by 
corrupting their manners. We need no other 
proof^than the fateof thofe two Republicks, 
who both owed their ruin to tha introduc- 
tion of that wealth, which was unknown fto 
their virtuous anceftors. The eMrthagi- 
nian Senate feems to have been much more 

numerous 
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numerous than the Roman. ' For at Car- 
thage there was a feleft {landing committee 
efkiblifhed, of one hundred and four of the 
moft refpeftable members, to keep a watch- 
ful eye over the great families, and rei)refs 
any attempts which their ambition might 
make to fubvert the tonftitution. To mis 
committee all their commanding officers by 
fea and land, without exception, were ob- 
liged to give a ftridt account of their conduct 
at the end of every campaign. We may 
tiierefore properlv term it the Carthaginian 
court-martial. Out of this venerable body 
another feleft committee was formed of five 
members only, who were moft confpicuous 
for their probity, ability, and experience. 
* T^hefe ferved without fee or falaiy; as 
glory, and the love of their country, were 
eftperaed motives fufficient. tp engage men 
of their fuperior rank, and character, to 
ferve the publick with zeal and fidelity. For 
which reafon they were not chofen by lot, 
but elefted by merit. Their power was very 

rv^oytut $tal» Ts^Tiir^' alfiflmriiv df^nfecfiaTUh/iv. Ibid. p. 3}4* 

^ — T^ f dfAMnq x^ fjA xXvfulaq apfoxf »Imo» SfTtev^ t^ sir* 
<i^Sr*y fTif«y« Ibid* 

Y t ex- 
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extenfive. * Their office was .for life, and 
they filled up any vacancy iji their own body, 
out of the one hundred snd four, and all 
vacancies in th^t^ grand committee, out of 
the reft of the Senate, by their own autho^ 
rity, and at their own difcretion. They were 
the fupreme judges, befides, in all caufes 
. whatfoever without appeal. The inftitution 
of this grand committee, in my opinion, ex- 
ceeded every thing in the Roman policy. 
* For it prelerved their State from all thofc 
violent concuffions, which fo frequently 
ihook, ^nd at laft totally fubverted the Ro- 
jnan Republick. But the power of the, 
committee of five was exorbitant, and dan^ 
gerous to the lives ^nd fortunes of their fel- 
low-citizens^ Th? prpof is from fad;. For 
at the conclufion of the fecond Punick war, 
they had made fo arbitrary m ufe of their 
power, and were grown fp odious to the 
people, that the great Hfujpibal regulated 
that ^mongft other abufes, ?iiid procured a 



ftujut atpfil«c iUah X; T^y rm tKolhf retiret^ alfia^eti t«i» fuyU^f 
o-'pp^y. IT* ^\ ravrebf iB^iiotx o^X*^^ XJ^*09 rSv oXAtff (ic^ yaf 
f|t^nXvd^rfc a^^ffh ^ fAcXXoylc^) oX(7dif;(ix^y. Ibid. 

^«— Y^fUJuTov ^1 woXClilai avrr^ay^ir^u to Toy K/Ubov rp^^m^i 
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iBWy which made that office annual and 
deftive, with a claufe forbidding any future 
alteration. Whether the Carthaginian Se- 
nators enjoyed their feats for life, or whether 
they were liable to be expelled for any mif- 
demeanour, and by whom, are points in 
which hiftory is quite filent. At Rome, as 
.the cenfors had tRe power of promoting to 
that dignity, fo they had equally the power 
of expelling any member for bad manners, 
by the fingle ceremony of leaving out his 
name when they called over the lift of the 
Senate. I cannot help thinking this a great/ 
defeft in the Roman polity : fince it threw 
the power of garbling and niodelling the 
Senate into the hands of two men, who 
were liable to h6 corrupted to ferve the ends 
of faftion. A power which ought never to 
be lodged in fo f^w hands in a country which 
enjoys the bleffings of liberty. For how 
Serviceable foever it might have been, as a 
curb to licentioufnefs in the earlier ages of 
that Republick ; yet Cicero, in his Oration 
for A. Cluentius, inveighs bitterly againft the 
abufe of the cenforial power in his time, and 
gives feveral inftances where it was made 
fubfervient to the ends of faction in model- 
lipg the Senate. And he feems to fear that 
the cenfor^iift may bring as many calamities 
lipon the citizens as the late moft inhuman 
profcri|iition 5 and that the point of the cen- 
Y 4 fors 
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fors pen may prove as terrible as the fwi^ld 
of their late Diftator, C, Nepos, in the life 
of Hamilcar, takes notice of an officer of the 
fame nature amongft the Carthaginians, to 
whofe infpe£lion the greateft men in that 
JlepubJick feem to have been fubj<5ft. But 
>t does npt appear from hiftorj, whether his 
power extended fo far as to expel a Senator* 
Should a bad prince, or a wicked miniiler, 
ever be invefted with the power of weeding 
the houfe, and modelling a parliament at 

Sleafure, there would be an end of our con- 
itution and liberty. 

In the Roman Senate all queftions were 
decided (as in our parliament) by a m^ority 
of voices. At Carthage no law could pstfs, 
unlefs the Senate were unanimous, like the 
Polifh diet. One fmgle Veto from any one 
member, took the queftion out of the hands 
of the Senate, and gave up the ultimate de^ 
cifion to the people, who were the dernier 
rejfort of all power. This ' Ariftotje cen- 
fures as inclining more towards Pemocracy 

avohloa,ar% t^ })}^ ret ^(aJlet rol'^ «fX*^*'» dx^a it^pioi n^Tptti tM 
lej rot /9»Xo/x^fy tok iJcr^f pofA^w*? ai\tmtn f|ir«'r "OriJ h rmiti i Wy ig 
mo>Mu»ii HK ffi. Ibid. pag. 3^4. 
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^laii was confiftcnt with the juft niles of a 
well regulated Rcpublick. Becaufe the tiia^ 
^iftrates were not only obliged to open all 
the different opinions and debates of the 
Senators upoti the qneftioii, in the hearing 
df the 'people, ^lo were the abfolate and 
decifive judges in aU thefe cafes of appeal; 
but any one, even th^ loweft fellow in the 
mob, might freely ^ve his opinion in oppo^ 
fition juft as he thought proper. A fource 
of endlefs difcord, anarchy, and confufion ! 
A kind of polity, as Ariftotle obferves, xm- 
known in any other form of Republican go^ ' 
vernment. 

In this point, I think the Roman polity 
far preferable to the Carthaginian, except in 
thofe abufes of the tribunitial power, which 
fo frequently happened towards the decline 
of that Republick, But when any one tur- 
bulent, feditious tribune, inftigated by am- 
bition, or corrupted by a faftion (which in 
thofe times was generally the cafe) could by 
his fingle Veto, Hop all proceedings of the 
Senate, and haul the cafe before the people ; 
nay, when he could drag the fupreme magi- 
ftrates, the Confuls themfelves, to prifon, 
by his fole authority, and could commit the 
moft outrageous, and moft fhameful afts of 
' licentioiifnefs with impunity, becaufe their 
office rendered their perfons facred by law, 
I cfteem the Carthaginian polity infinitely 

more 
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more eligible. For that fear and ji 
of ceding any part of their authority 
is fo natural to men in power, would 
be a ftrong motive to union in a Ca 
nian Senate ; becaufe it-would natur; 
duce any member, rather to give up 1 
vate opinion, than fu£Fer an eflential 
their power to devolve to the people 
the Roman tribunitial power, which 
confiant oppofition to the Senatorial 
at laft by much too great a weight u 
Democratick fcale, and in the laft pe 
their liberty was a principal leading c 
the ruin or that Republick. For. as 1 
nate was unfupported by a third pov 
cdTentially recjuilite to preferve the bal; 
government m its due aequipoife, tl 
bunes perpetually fomented and k( 
thofe terrible feuds, which brought on 
chy, and terminated in abfolute infu 
able Tyranny. 

The condition of the Roman pc 
before the eredlion of the tribunitial 
feems, in my judgment, to have bee 
better than that ftate of vaflalage, 
the peafants groan under in Poland- 
relation between Patron and Client ai 
the Romans, feems to be fomething 
gous to the relation between Lord an 
fal, with this difference, that the Clie 
the free choice of his patron, whii 
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Vaffal has not with refpeft to the Lord. ' At 
leaft it is certain, if we may credit the Ro- 
man hiftorians, that their people were fub- 
je6l to equal, if not greater exadions and 
oppreffions from the Patricians. How heavy 
thefe were, we may learn from the nume- 
rous mutinies, infurreftions, and that great 
feceffion, which compelled the Patricians to 
create the tribunitial office in their favour. 
This new office occafioned a great revolution 
in their new government, andproduced thoie 
perpetual conflifts betweeh the Ariftocratick 
and Democratick powers, which fill the hif- 
tory of that Republick, The Patricians had 
recourfe freq^uently to their only refource, 
a Diftator with abfolute power, to defend 
them from the infolence of the Tribunes. 
But this was only a temporary expedient. 
The people renewed their attacks, 'till 
thev had abolifhed the diftinft prerogatives 
arinng from birth and family, and laid 
open all honours, even the Confulfhip, and 
Didtatorfhip, the fupreme ma^iftracy of all, 
to the free admiflion of their own body. 
The people were highly elated with thefe 
repeated viftories, as they imagined them, 
over their old enemies the Patricians 5 but 
they were quickly fenfible, that in fa£l, 
they were only the dupes of their ambitious 
leaders. The moft opulent and powerful of 
the Plebeians, by ferving the high offices of 

the 
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the State, acquired the title of Nobks,. in 
contradiftinftion to thofe, who were de- 
' fcended from the Patrician families, who ftill 
retained their ancient appellation. Thefe 
new Nobles, many of whom had crept into 
the Senate, fided conftantly with the Patri- 
cians, in all difputes and contefts with their 
former friends, the people, and were gene- 
rally their greateft enemies. The Patricians, 
ftrengthened by this new acquifition of pow- 
er, were frequently too hard for the Tri- 
bunes. In thofe memorable contei^s with 
the two Gracchi, who endeavoured ih their 
Tribunefhip to revive the Agrarian law ^cal- 
culated to divide the conauered lands among 
the poor citizens) the diipute feems to have 
lain wholly between the rich and the poor : 
for the Nobles and rich Plebeians were as 
unwilling to part with their land, as the 
Patricians. This ftrengthened the Patricians 
lb much, that they were able in each of thofe 
contefts, to quell the efforts of the people 
by force, and quafh the whole afiair by the 
death of both the Gracchi. 

It has been a general remark of moft 
writers, both ancient and modem, that the. 
Roman Republick o\*^ed its prefervation to 
the firmneis and wifdom of the Senate, and 
the fubordinate obedience of the people: 
and that the Republick of Carthage muft 
afcribe its ruin to that afcendency, which the 

people 
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. people had ufurped over the a^Hipirity of the 
Senate. The reverfe pf this $e?ms tp.be 
the truth. We me^t with but one inftance 
in hiftory, where the power of the Cartha- 
ginian people Qver-juled the authority of 
their Senate, fo far as tp compel ^emtoaSk 
contrary: to their opinioja, This was that 
fhamefui violation of the law of nations in 
feizing the tr^nfports which were bringing 
nieceflaries to Scipio s camp, during the true* 
he had granted tnat thpy might fei:i4 ambafi^ 
fadors to Rome to negotiate a peace with tbj 
Roman Senate. For though they threaten-) 
ed violence to the Senate, if they futmitted 
to thofe hard terms which were intppfcd by 
Scipio after the defeat at Zama ; yet. they 
were eafiLy redticed to obedience by Hanni- 
bal, and reiigned the whole affair to the de^ 
cifion of the Senate. The Romaji ; hiftory^ , 
on the contrary, is one continued.dcitail of 
animofities, and frequently mod: bloody con-* 
tefts, between the Senate and the people iii 
their perpetual ftruggles for power. And 
the frequent eleftions of that low Piefaeian 
Marius to the confular dignity, in>oppQ(ttion 
to the Patricians, the maligna&ti.ei^»5)s < of 
the overbearing power of the pe^kivopened 
that fcene of blood and anarchy, , which 
ended only in the utter fubverfitoa af,l^ek 
liberty and conftitution. ;t . * 

The 
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The judicious Montefquieu obferves^ 
" that the Calrthaginians grew rich, much 
•* foorier than the Romans, and confequent- 
** ly funk much fooner into corruption." 
He adds too; " that whilft merit alone en- 
^* 'titled the poffeffor to the great employ- 
" ments at Rome, every thing which the 
" public at Carthage had the power of 

f * Deftowing, was venal." The former 

part of this affertion is too general to bfe ad- 
mitted without proper reftriftions, the latter 
is a plain trarifcript from Polybius. The 
Cartharinians mult: have been rich feveral 
ages before the Romans. For both Herodo- 
tus and Thucydide^, (who was but thirteen 
years younger) take notice of them as a very 
formidable maritime power, a circumftance 
which could only arife from their naval ge- 
nius and extenfive commerce. Yet we find 
no inftance of their being corrupt, 'till the 
eonclufion of the lecond Punick war, when 
Hannibal reformed thofe fhameful abufes, 
which had crept into the management of the 
publick revenue, and reftrained that power 
which the committee of five had lifurped ovet 
the lives aiid fortunes of their fellow-citi- 
zens. As for the quotation out of Polybius, 
whofe country was at that time a province 
to the Romans, with whom he refided only 
as a ftate prifoner ; I efteem it as no more 
than a compliment to tlie Roman vanity at 

the 
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the bxpence of the Carthaginians, whole 
very name was odious to that people. Or 
very probably he might bring that charge 
againft the Carthaginians, as a hint to (hew 
the confequences'of the fame fpecies of cor-- 
ruption, which even in his time, had found 
entrance amongft the Romans. 

As to religion, both nations were equally 
fuperftitious. If many of the religious ce- 
remonies amongft the Romans were abfurd 
and childifh, it muft be owned that the Car- 
thaginian worfhip, like that of their an-, 
ceftors the Canaanites, from whom they re- 
ceived it, * was truly diabolical. But it is 
by no means candid to judge of the natural 
bent and temper of a people, from efFefts 
produced in their minds by fuperftition. For 
the fame fuperftition which enjoins fuch 
horrid rites, will naturally place the chief 
efficacy of the facrifice in the zeal and fin- 
cerity of the offerer, Confequently, the 
higheft degree of merit in fuch oblations, 
will confift inftifling every human affeftion, 
and over-ruling nature. Thus in the Car- 
thaginian idolatry, the fofter fex, as more 
fufcq)tible of tendernefs for their offspring, 

' The idol to whom the Carthaginians racrificed their 
children was the Moloch of the Canaanite$, from whom 
they were lineally defcended. This idol was the Chro* 
MS of the Greeks, and Saturn of the Latines. 

were 
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were required to attend in perfon. * They 
were even compelled, upon thi? dreadful 
occafion, to affedt all the joy and chearful- 
nefs of feftivity, becaufe, as Plutarch informs 
us, if a figh or a tear efcaped them, the 
merit of the offering would be abfolutely 
loft, and themfelves hable to a fine. That 
the Carthaginians were no more void of pa- 
rental afFeaion than other nations, is evident . 
from that pious * fraud they had foTong 
praftifed, of fecretly buying up poor chil- 
ren, whom they fubftituted as viftinw to 
their bloody deity inftead of their own. But 
after a great defeat which they received from 
Agathocles, they attributed their ill fortune 
to the refentment of their God far their re- 

Seated facrilege. They ' facrificed two hun- 
red children of the firu families inCvthage, 
and three hundred other perfons: pffiered 
themfelves as voluntary viAims to. atone 
for a crime, to which the higheft degree of 
guilt was affixed by their injpious religion. 
The Roman fuperuitiqn muft ii> ipeneral be 
acquitted of the charge of inhumaniiy . The 
only tendency towards it, was in. tl^e.cuftom 
of inhuming alive fueh of the veftat virgins^ 

■ Plut* dt Superftit. p. 171. 
* Diodor. SicuK lib. 20. p.^739» 
» Id. ibid. 

. • as 
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&s had violated their vow of chaftity \ But 
the bloody and frequent fhews of the gla- 
diators, which were the delight of the Ro- 
mans, * fix an indelible blot on the charac- 
ter of a brave people-. Hiftoriahs in general 
brand the Carthaginians with cruelty and in- 
humanity. If the icharge is juft, it muft be 
chiefly attributed to that execrable cuftom 
of human facrifices, which always prevailed 
amongft that people* Nor do I in the leaft 
doubt, but that favage ferocity, which the 
Romans were fo guilty of in war^ was in a 
great meafure owing to thofe barbarous 
fpedacleS) where wounds, and murder in 
cold blood, made the moft agreeable part of 
the entertainment. 

As to publick virtue or love of their coun- 
try, the Carthaginians were no way inferior 
to the Romans. The intrepid behaviour of ' 

* This inftitution has been adopted fince, by the 
Greek and Latin churches. The only diflFerence in the 
punifhment is, that the ancient vefials were buried alive, 
the modern veftals are immured between four walls. 

* Polybius informs us, that when the Romans took 
a city by ftorm, they not only put all the men to the 
fword, but even quartered the dogs, and hewed off the 
limbs of every other living creature they found in the 
place. 

i^ Tu» aPvAo/y ^utjv {AtT^Yi 'srapaxixo/Ajoceva. Polyb. lib. 10. p. 820. 

^ Salluft. de Bell. Jugurth. p. 226—27. 

Z the 
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the Philaeni, two Carthaginian brothers, whcr 
confented to be buried alive to inlarge the 
boundari^es of th^ir country, equals the mofl: 
feeroic inftance of that kind o£ enthufiafhi^ 
which the Roman ftory caa boaft o£ The 
fate of Machaeus, Bomilcar, Haimo, and 
others, afford undeniable proof, that neither 
birth, dignity, nor the greateft fervices^ 
could fcreen that man from the moft ignomi*- 
nious death, who made the leaft. attempt to 
iubvert the liberty of his country. I nave 
l^efqre taken notice of the Puniea fides^ or 
that proverbial want of fincerity, which has^ 
Veen fo often objefted by the Roman hif-r 
torians : but I cannot help obferving with 
the more impartial Montefquieu *, " That 
the Romans never made peace with fin- 
cerity and good faith, but always took 
care to infert fueh conditions as, in the 
end, proved the ruin of the people with 
whom they treated : that the peace they 
granted was no more than a politick ful- 
penfion of arms, 'till an opportunity of- 
fered of compleating their conqueftst 
that it was their invariable maxim to fo- 
ment divifions among the neighbouring: 
powers, and by fiding alternately with 
either party, as they found it moft con- 
ducive to their own intereft, play one 

• Grandeur des Romains, p. 68, &c. 

^' againft 
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^"^ againfl: the othei*, *till they had reduced 
** all equally into Provinces : that they fre- 
** quently employed the fubtilty and ambi- 
•* guity of terms in their own language, to 
" fineffe and chicane ill their treaties." Thus 
they cheated the -^tolians by the ambiguous 
phrafe of ' yielding themfelves up to the 
faith of the Roman people. The poor JEtOr 
lians imagined, that the term implied only 
alliance. But the Romans foon convinced 
them, that what they meant by it, was ab- 
fblute fubjeftion. * They deftroyed Carthage 
tinder fan6lion of the moft vile equivocation, 
pretending, " that though they promifed 
that deluded people to prefer\'e their State, 
they did not mean to grant them their city,. 
which word they had purpofely' omitted.'^' 
Maxims which the French have fteadily 
ah4 too fuccefsfully purfued, and are ftill 

purfuihg ! Montefquieu very judicioufly. 

obferves, " — That the Romans were ambi- 
tious from the luft of domination : the Car- 
thaginians from the luft of gain." This ac- 
counts for the different reception which 
co'mitierce met with in the two nations. At 
Garthage commerce was efteemed the moft 
hon6urable of all employments. At Rome 

■ In fideni popuTi Roman! fefe dedere. Vide Polyti. 
Exc^pU Legat. {>• 1114, 'S* 

* Ibid. p. 1349, 50t 

Z z com- 
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commerce was held in contempt, 
there looked upon as the proper oc< 
of flaves only, ^nd difgracefuL to j 
tizen. Thus the one loved War for 
of glory and acquiring dominion ; t 
looked upon war as a means of a 
wealth, and extending commerce. ' 
mans plundered the vanquifhed e: 
make a parade with their wealth ic 
umphal proceflion. The. Carth 
fleeced not only their enemies, but 1 
butary Provinces,^ and opprefled th( 
to feed their own private avarice, a 
that of the* publick. The oppreffio 
Carthaginian Generals in Spain loft 
their allies. The wifer policy of S 
tiched thofe allies unalterably to the! 
The exaftions of their rapacious G 
in the African Provinces, was the i 
perpetual revolts, upon the approa( 
invader, from a denre of changing 
When Scipio landed, he was joint 
thofe Provinces, \vho looked upon 
mans as their deliverers. As loon 
ury had introduced avarice and co 
amongft theRomans, their Generals 
vernors purfued the famedeftruftive 
which was one leading caufe of the i 
of both theWeftern and Eaftern Er 
There cannot be a ftronger pn 
weak or a corrupt adminiftration^ tl 
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Indigent and neceflitous men are appointed 
to the government of diftant Provinces, from 
no other motive than party merit, and with 
no other view than to raife a fortune at the 
expence of the people. Whether the wretch- 
ed and defencelefs condition in which the 
French found our colonies at the beginning 
of this war, ought not to be afcribed chiefly 
to this caofe, is a queftion I fliaU wave at 
prefent, Becaufe the evils we have already 
lufFered from former mifconduft, will, I 
hope, ht now removed, by a total alteration 
of meafures under ^n able and honeft admi- 
niftration. 

It is remarkable, that not one of the hiC- 
tarians who reproach the Carthaginians with 
corruption, were ever able to accufe them of 
luxury and effeminacy. The Carthaginians, 
to their immortal honour, ftandfingle.upon 
the r^ecords of hiftory, *^ the only peopile in 
the univerfe, upon whom immenfe wealth 
was never able to work its ufual^ffe6ls." 
The Romans, corrupted by wealthy quickly 
loft all pretenfions both -to publick and pri- 
vate virtue, and from a race of heroes, de- 
generated into a nation of the moft abjeft 
flaves. The Carthaginian virtue was fo far 
from degenerating that it fhone brighter in 
the laft period of their hiftory, than in any 
4if the former. Even the behaviour of ihtir 
women in that long and brave defence of 
Z J their 
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their city againft the whole Roman power,' 
equalled, or rather exceeded that of the Ro- 
man matrons in thofe times, when they were 
moft celebrated for pablick virtue. When 
the Romans were matters of the city, one 
fm?tll p^rt only excepted, and that part ac- 
tually in iBiames, the " generous wife of Af- 
drubal the chief commander, clofed the fcene 
by as df fperate an aft of heroick bravery, 
as can be met with in hiftory. After fhe 
bad upbraided her hufband as a coward and 
a traitor for fubmitting to Scipio, fhe de- 
clared her determined refolution of dying 
free, and not furviving the fate of her coun«? 
try. She firft ftabbed both her children, and 
threw them into the flames ; then leaped in 
after their bodies, and buried hejrfeif m the 
yuins of Carthage. 

The fententious * Montefquieu remarks, 
M That when Carthage made war with her 
opulence againft the Roman poverty, her 
great difadvantage arofe from what Ihe ef- 
teemed her greateft ftrength, and on which 
Ihe placed her chief dependence.. The rea-^ 
fon, as he judicioufly obferves, is evident, 
Gold and filver may be eafily exhaufbsd, but 
public^ virtue, conftancy, and firmnefs o^ 
mind, fortitude and poverty, are ineihaufti^ 

' Appian. de Bell. Pun. p« 82. 
* GfiWidcur des Romains, p. 3^^ 

. ble," 
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})le." The Carthaginians in their wars em- 
ployed foreign mercenaries. The Roman 
:armies were compofed of their own natives* 
A defeat or two at fea obftruftecl the Cartha- 
ginian commerce, and ftopped the fpring 
which fupplied their publick exchequer. 
The lofs of a battle in Africa, where their 
•country was (Juite open, and deftitute of for- 
treffes, and the natives as much ftrangers to 
the ufe of ittns as our own country people, 
reduced them to fiibmit to whatever terms 
the vi6lorfe thought proper to impofe. Rc- 
guliis, in thfe firfl: Punick war, cooped up the 
Carthaginians in their capital, after he had 
givfen tnem one defeat by fei, and one by 
land. The Romans, after receiving four 
fucceffive defeats from Hannibal, the laft of 
which was the fatal battle of Cannae, where 
they loft moft of their beft officers, and all 
their veteran troops, Wcwld heai-ken to no 
tertns bf accothiiiod^tion, and even fent 
reiftfWceiheiits to Spain and other places, 
though tidfttiibai Was at their gates. The 
reafon itf plaiti. ' 't'he citizens of Carthage 
c&nfifted chiefty oiF raiattned, knd undifci- 
piiited ttadefmen. The citizens ' of Rome^ 
Withbut diftinftion, cptopofed a regular body 
of dilciplitied militia'.— ^— A fhcfrt; compari- 
fori between the Roman and Carthagmiaii 
polity, with refpeft to the military of each 
people. Will ealily point out to us the true 
Z 4 caufe 
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caufe which gave the Romans their manifeft 
fuperiority. 

I have already taken notice of fome capi^ 
tal defefts of the Carthaginians, both' in their 
jnarine and military departments. Montef-r 
quieu imputes feveral capital errors to the 
Romans, but he attributes their prefervation 
after the defeat at Cannae, when they were 
at the very brink of ruin, to the force of 
their inftitution. He feems to place this 
force in the fuperior wifdom and nrmnefs of 
the Roman Senate. A fhort inquiry into 
their condu6l, during the fecondPunick war, 
will Ihew that the caufe of their prefervation 
at that time myft be afcribed to a very dif- 
ferent principle, and that Montefquieu too 
haftily adopted that opinion from the Greek 
and Roman hiftorians, 

If we examine the boafted behaviour of 
the Roman Senate, from the ftrft attack of 
Saguntumto the memorable battle of CannaSj 
we fhall find it to confift of one cojitinuea 
feries of blunders, which carry all the marks 
of weak, faftious, and divided counfels, 
The Romans had certain intelligence ofjlanr 
nibal's defign of attacking them in Italy. 
This was np fecret in Spain, where every 
preparation, and every motion of Hannibars 
was diredied to that point of view. The 
Romans were certainly jealous of fuch-a de- 
fign, when they fent an^haffadors to Hannir 

' bal, 
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bal, to inform him, that if he pafled the 
Jberus, and attacked the Saguntmes, they 
/hould lool^ upon it as a declaration of war. 
When they had received an evafive anfwer 
from Hannibal, they croffed over to Africa, ; 
^nd made the fame declaration to the Car-^ 
thaginian Senate. When Hannibal laid fiege 
to Saguntum, did the Romans aft up to their 
formidable declaration, or did they fend a 
fingle man to the affiftance of thofe faithful 
allies ? Juft the reverfe : They wafted nine 
jnonths, the time the fiege lafted, in ufeleft 
debates, and fruitlefs embaffies. They facri- 
ficed that faithful and heroick people, toge- 
ther with their own intereft and charafter, 
* by their folly and irrefolution. For if they 
had fent a powerful army at firft, they might 
have faved Saguntum, or at leaft confined the 
war to Spain, and prevented it from penetrat- 
ing into their own bowels. After Hannibal 
Jiad laid Saguntum in afties, did the boafted 
wifdpm and firmnefs of the Roman Senate 



^ When the Roman ambaffadors, foon after the lofs 
of Saguntum, follicited an alliance with the Volficani, a 
people of Spain, that people feemed aftoniflied at the ef- 
frontery of the Romans, and bid them go and feek for 
allies amongft thofe nations who had never heard of the 
deftru£tion of Saguntum, which, as they aflured them, 
would be a melancholy, and ftriking warning to the Spa- 
niards how they ever placed any confidence in the good 
faith and friendfhip pf the Romans, Li v. lib. 2i» c. 19. 
p. 14^. 

ap- 
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appear in more vigorous or more politick 
meafures ? They again enjpioyed a whole 
winter in a wife embaffy to Carthage, tojuH: 
as little purpofe as the former, and gave Han- 
nibal all the time he could wifh to prepare 
for his expedition. When Hannibal was on 
his march for Italy, inftead of (hutting up 
the paflages of the Alps, which would eafily 
have defeated that daring enterprize, they 
ordered the Conful Scipio, with his army, to 
oppofe his paflage over the Rhone. The 
Conful ' came juft time enough to learn, that 
fuch dilatory meafures would never check 
the progrefs of fo aftive and vigilant an ene- 
my, who had already paffed tnat river, and 
was on his march for the Alps. The Conful 
immediately reirabarked his troops, and haf- 
tened to meet him in his defcent from thofe 
mountains. But Hannibal was already near 
the banks of the Po, where the Conful at- 
tacked him, but was defeated and dangeroufly 
wounded. The Senate, alarmed at Hartni- 
baVs pafTage over the Alps, which they had 
taken no precaution to prevent, fent in a 
great fright for the other Conful Semproniusi 
with his army, out of Sicily • He arrived, and 
joined his wounded colleague Scipio, who 
was an able officer, and having learnt, by ex- 
perience, how dangerous an enemy they had 

* Polyb. lib, 3. p. 270, et feq. 

to 
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to cope with, advifed caution and prudence, 
in all their operations. But Sempronius, 
vain, rafh, and ignorant, was deaf to all falu- 
tary advice, which he ridiculed as the ejFe£t 
of fear. Hannibal, who never inquired into 
the number of his enemies, but ftudied only 
the foibles of their commanders, direfted au 
his operations upon that principle. He ap- 
plied therefore to the foible of Serapronius, 
which he was foon mafter of, drew him into 
a fnare, and cut off almoft his whole army. 
The Senate was dreadfully frighted at this 
fecond defeat 5 but to mend the matter, they 
fufFered Flaminius, a man more vain, more 
headftrong, and more rafh than Semproiiius^ 
to be chofen Conful, and fent againft Han- 
nibal. Flaminius fared much worfe than 
Sempronius. As he a6ted upon the fame 
principles, he run headlong into the trap 
laid for him by his artful enemy, and loft his 
life together with his whole army. Though 
this terrible blow threw the Romans into in- 
expreffible confternation, yet it feems to have 
brought them to their fenfes. For they at 
laft created the celebrated Fabius Dictator, 
who was the only Roman commander ca- 
pable of oppofing Hannibal. Yet even here 
they could not help giving another inftance 
of their folly, by forcing Minucius upon him 
for his general of horle, a man of the fame 
charafter with Sempronius or Flaminius. 

Fabius 
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Fabius afted upon a quite different plan. He 
knew the danger and folly of oppoling new 
raifed troops to veterans, flufhed with repeat- 
ed yiftories, and commanded by fo confum- 
mate a General. He therefore oppofed art 
to art, watched every motion of his enemy, 
and cut off his foragers. Hannibal, whofe 
army was compofed chieflj of foldiers of for- 
tune out of different natKwis, connefted to 
him by no other tye than the hopes of plun- 
der, and their efteem for his perfohal abi- 
lities, was fenfible, that fuch a conduct in 
his enemy would quickly put an end to all 
his hopes in Italy. He tried therefore every 
art he was mafter of to bring Fabius to a 
battle ; but the wary Roman convinced him, 
that he knew his trade too well to deviate 
from that plan, which alone could fave his 
country. Though Hannibal didjuflice to 
thofe fine ilrokes of his antagonift, yet they 
were too delicate for the eyes of the Ro- 
mans. They were difgufled at his conduft, 
becaufc they wanted capacity to underftand 
it, and gave credit to the idle boafts of Minu*- 
cius, though they had already fuffered fo fc- 
verely by trufting men of his genius. Yet, 
by the moft unaccountable folly, they raifed 
Minucius to an equality of power with Fa- 
bius ; and Rome, for the firft time, faw two 
Dictators vefted with unlimited authority. 
The wifer Fabius, though amazed at the 

ftUip 
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ftupidity of his countrymen, adhered fteadily 
to his firft plan. He gave up half the army 
to the coijimand of his new colleague, but 
was determined to preferve the other moiety 
at leaft, upon which fo much depended. 
Hannibal was fenfible, that the Romans could 
not have done him a more eflential piece of 
fervice, unlefs they had recalled Fabius. He 
immediately threw out a bait for Minucius, 
which that rafh, unthinking commander as 
greedily bit at. He fell into the trap laid for 
him by the crafty Hannibal -, was enveloped 
by the Carthaginians, and muft inevitably 
have periflied, with all the troops under hi$ 
command, if Fabius had not flown td his 
afliftance, repulfed the enemy, and refcued 
him from the moft imminent danger of death 
or captivity. Though Fabius had been fo 
ill ufed by his countrymen in general, and by 
his colleague Minucius in particular, yet he 
ihewed, by this generous a6i:ion, a greatnefs 
of foul fuperior to private refentment, and 
every felfifh paffion, which he was always 
ready to facrince to the publick welfare, Mi- 
nucius indeed felt the force of the obligation, 
as well as of his own incapacity : he nobly 
acknowledged it in the flrongeft terms^ and 
returned to hi5 former poft and duty to his 
abler Commander, But this heroick beha- 
viour of Fabius feems to have made no more 
impreffion upon his countrymen^ than his 

maf^ 
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mafterly conduct. Two new Confuls wtre 
chofen, to whonv he refigned his- authority 
and army, and retired to Rome neglected and 
tmemploved. The new Gonfuls followed the 
advice or Fabius, and avoided coming to ac- 
tion, which diftreffed Hannibal extremely. 
But the following year exhibits fuch a maf^ 
terpiece of folly and ftupidity in that Roman 
Senate, whofe firmnefs and wifdom are fo 
much boafted of by hiftorians, and fuch in- 
fatuation in the body of the Roman people, 
as would feem incredible, if the fa6ts, as 
handed down to us by their own hiftoriails 
themfelves, did not prove it beyond a poffi- 
bility of doubt or contradi6lion. Determin- 
ed to drive Hannibal out of Italy, and put a 
fpcedy end to fo ruinous a war, they raifed 
one of the mightieft armies they had ever 
yet brought into the field, and employed in 
It every officer of note or diftinflion at that 
time in Rome, the great Fabius alone ex- 
cepted* This was the laft ftake of the Ro- 
manSj upon which their all was ventured! 
But where does the boafted wifdom of the 
Senate appear m the management of this af- 
fair, which was of the laft importance? Of 
the two Confuls, Paulus- ^milius, the one> 
was* a re{pc6table man, and an experienced 
officer: Terentius Varro, the other, was a 
fdiow^ of the loweft extraftion, who, by 
ncdie and impudence had raifed ^hinifelf to 

the 
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the Tribunefliip, was afterwards made Prse- 
tor, and, by tne affiftance of one Bebius, 
his relation, at that time a Tribune of the 
people, had forced himfelf into the conAilar 
dignity. This wretch, who had but juft ta- 
lents fufficient for a captain^ of the mob^ 
who had never feen an action (nor perhaps 
an army) in his life, had the impudence to 
cenfiire the condu6t of Fabius, and to boaft 
in the Senate, that he would immediately 
drive Hannibal out of Italy. The wife Se- 
nate were not only fo weak as to believe, 
but, in oppofition to all the remonftrances 
of Fabius, even to truft fuch an empty cox- 
comb with an equal fhare in the command* 
They even gave the Confuls orders to fight 
the enemy without delay, fo great was their 
confidence in the gafconading Varro. Han- 
nibal at that time was fo greatly diftrefled for 
want of provifions, that his Spanifh troops 
begun to mutiny, and talked openly of re- 
volting to the Romans, and he himfelf had 
thoughts of retiring into Gaul for his own 
perfonal fafety. iEmilius, who endeavoured 
m every point to follow the advic6 of Fa- 
bius, declined fighting, and was convinced 
by his intelligence, that Hannibal could not 
fubfift bis troops above ten days longer. But 
Varro was alike deaf to reafon or perfuafion* 
Debates at laft run fo high between the Gon- 
fuls, that repeated expreffes were fent ta the 

Se- 
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Senate by iEmilius for frefti orders. Had thfi 
Senate afted with that prudence, which has 
teen fo loudly celebrated by hiftorians, they 
would certainly have created FabiusDiftator 
at that critical junfture, which would have 
put an end to the differences and authority 
of the Confuls. For how could they reafon- 
ably hope for fuccefs, whilft the army, was 
commanded by two Generals, vefted with 
equal power, who differed as widely in opi- 
nion as in temper ? ' But their chief view at 

that 

* It has been afked for what reafon ? I anfwer, 

Livy will inform us in the 22d book of his hiftory. • 

•* Theftudied delay of Fabius (who induftrioufly avoi(i[- 
cd fighting) which, according to that hiftorian, gave 
fuchjuft caufe of uneafmefs to Hannibal, was treated 
at Rome with the utmoft contempt by the citizens of 
every rank both military and civil ; particularly after 
the General of the Horfe Minucius had gained fome 

flight advantage over Hannibal during his abfence.*' * 

He adds, *' that two unlucky incidents concurred to aug- 
ment the difpleafure of the citizens againft the dictator. 
One was, the artful behaviour of Hannibal 5 who 
wafted all the country around with £re and fword, th^ 
Eftate of Fabius alone excepted, which he carefully 

Erefcrvedj in hopes that fuch a different treatment might 
e thought the effeft of fome clandeftine correfpondence 
between the two Commanders." — The other was, -- 
his fettling an exchange of prifoners with Hannibal hy 
his own proper authority, and by the fame cartel which 
had fubfifted between the Roman and Carthaginian 
Generals in the firft Punick war. By that it was agreed t 
that if any prifoners fhould remain on either fide^ afteif 
the exchange of man for man was finifhed^ fuch pri-* 

foners 
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that time feems to have been to mortify Fa- 

bius, and to that favourite point they wil- 

A a fully 

fon^rs fhould be redeemed at the rate of two pounds 
and a half of filver for each foldier. When the ex- 
change was thade, 247 Roman prifoners remained to 
be ranfomed. — But as the Senate hefitated greatly at 
paffinff a decree for the payment of the ftipulated fum, 
becaufe the Dilator had not confulted them upon the 
occafion ; he fold thofe very lands which Hannibal had 
left untouched, and difcharged the debt due from the 
publick out of his own private fortune.— —Whether 
thefe were the only reafons or not, yet they had evi- 
dently fuch an effefl: upon the Romans, that Fabius , 
feems to have been at that time the objed of their 
refentment, which, they never failed to give proofs of 
upon every occafion, ——Thus when Fabius opened 
the campaign, his cautious conduct was fo difagree- 
able to the officers as well as foldiers, who liflened 
wholly to the idle boafts of Minucius, that if the choice 
of their commander had depended upon the voices pf 
the military men, "Minucius, as Livy affirms, would 
undoubtedly have been preferred to Fabius. The fame 
hiftorian tells us ; that when Fabius returned to Rome 
to prefidc as DiSator at their religious ceremonies, the 
Tribunes of the people inveighed fo bitterly againft 
him in their publick harangues, that he refrained 
from coming to their aflemblies. — Even what he 
fpoke in the Senate met with a very indifferent recep* 
tion, efpecially when he extolled the condufl: and 
abilities of Hannibal, and enumerated the repeated de- 
feats they had received for the two laft years through 
the rafhnefs and incapacity of their owp command- 
ers. When Fabius returned to the camp, he re- 
ceived a much more mortifving proof of their dif- 
pleafure. For they raifed Minucius to an equality 
with him in the command, an aS for which there 
had been no precedent iince the firil erection of the^ 

diSa- 
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fully facrificed thepublick honour, and fafely. 
iEmiUus at laft returned to Rome, and laid 
the whole affair before the Senate. But Var- 
ro's party proved the majority, and orders 
were renewed for fighting, but not imme- 
diately, ^niiilius fkill dedined fighting, and 
followed the advice of Fabius; but the alter- 
nate command of the two Confuls, which 
took place every dav, defeated all his mea- 
fures. Varro, on tlie dajr of his command, 
marched the army fo clofe to the enemy, that 
it was impoffible to retire without figntiiig. 
This imprudent ftep brought on the famous 
battle of Cannae, where Hannibal, whofc 
whole force fcarce equalled the moiety of the 

didatorial office. — —Nor did iheir enmity to Fabius fub- 
iide *cill after the fatal defeat at Cannae. For the worth* 
lefs Varro obtained not only the Confulfhip, but, what 
is ftill more extraordinary, even the confidence of tho 
greater part of the Senate, and almoft the whole armv by 
railing at Fabius and Fabian meafures, and out-boafcii\g 
Minucius* I have fhewed above from Polybius what 
truft the majority of the Senate repofed in Varro. But 
I cannot omit a remarkable inftance, which Livy gives 
us, of the abfurd and fatal partiality of the military men to 
Varro, in oppofiiion to iEmilius, who avowedly followed 
the advice of Fabius.-^^-^In a council of war, fays that 
hiftorian, held a little before the battle of Cannse, when 
each Conful perAfted firmly in his former opinion ; ^nai- 
lius adhering to Fabius's plan for avoiding iighting, 
Varro to his refolution of engaging the enemy imrne* 
diately ; Servilius, one of the Confuls of the former vear, 
was the only one who joined ^milius, the reft declared 
for Varro. 

Romans, 
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Romans, gsive therii the moft remarkable 
defeat we ever read of in their hiftory. Po- 
lybius, and after him the reft of the hifto- 
rians, impute this defeat tQ the great fiipe* 
riority of the Carthaginian army in hoife, 
and the ignorance of Varro in pitching upon 
a plain open country for the field of battle, 
where Hannibal could employ his cavalry to 
the beft advantage. That the Carthaginian 
horfe was fuperior to the Roman in goodnefe, 
is readily admitted. But if we compute the 
number of the cavalry of the Romans, and 
that of their allies, as given us by Polybius 
himfelf, we fhall find the difference ih each 
army amounted but to four thoufand ; fo 
fmall an advantage therefore, in point of 
number, could never poffibly have turned 
the fcalc in favour ot Hannibal when the 
kom^is had fuch prodigious odds in the 
nuihber of their infantry, who fhewed them.- 
felves no way inferior to Hannibal's foot, ei- 
ther in bravery or intrepidity. The true 
reafon was, the infinite luperiority of Han- 
nibal in point of Generalfhip. That con- 
fummate leader, by a moft exquifite difpofi- 
tioh of his troops, a marueuvre much too 
fine for the eyes of the Roman Generals, 
caught their whole infantry fairly in a trap 
(though in a plain level country) where they 
were altnoft to a man cut to pieces, or taken. 
iEmilius, and all the other general pfHcers, 
A a a with 
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with * 70,000 Romans, lay dead upon the 
field of battle after a brave andobftinate re- 
fiftahce. The infamous Varro, that bafe- 
* minded fellow, as Polybius terms him, who 
commanded the cavalry of the allies on the 
left wing, behaved like a true bully in the 
face of danger. He fled almofl: at the firft 
attack, and rather chofe to live with infamy 
than die with honour. When the fatal news 
reached the city of Rome, both Senate and 
people gave up all hopes of fafety . Fabius 
alone took the lead, and afted with his ufual 
firmnefs and calmnefs upon this occafioii. 
Ht placed guards at the gates to prevent the 
defertion of the citizens, who were flying in 
great numbers to efcape the conquerors, 
whom they expefted every moment. He 
confined the women to their houfes, who 
had filled the city with lamentationg. He 
mantled the walls and outworks, and took 
every other precaution which the fliortncls 
of the time would admit of. All refigned 
themfelves implicitly to his conduft, and he 
adled for the time as fole Governor. Many 
of the Senators, and principal of the Roman 
nobility, were in a6iual confultation about 
leaving Italy, and retiring elfewhere for fafe- 
ty. But they were prevented, as Livy ' ia- 

" Above 80,000, according toDionyiius of Halicar- 
nafius. 

» Polyb. lib. 3. p. 370. 3 Liv. Ub. aa, p. 242. 

forms 
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forms us, by the terrible threats of young 
Scipio, and cpmpelled to ftay and (hare the 
fate of their country, Hannibal has been 
greatly cenfured for not attacking Rome it- 
felf immediately after the battle, and is ac- 
cufed of not knowing how to make the pro- 
per ufe of a viftory, thougb he knew fo 
well how to conquer. The candid Montef- 
quieu acquits him of this charge. His rea- 
sons are, that though Rome at that time was? 
in the higheft degree of confternation, yet 
the eflFe(3:s of fear upon a warlike people, 
inured to arms like the Romans, and a low 
undifciplinedrabble, who are ftrangers to the 
ufe of arms, are very different. In the for- 
m,er, who are confcious of their own ftrength, 
;t almoft always changes into the moft def- 
perate courage. In the latter, who feel their 
own wqaknefs too fenfibly, it diipirlts fo 
much as to render them incapable of refift- 
ance. Hence he gives it as his real opinion, 
, that Hannibal would have failed of fuccefs 
if he had undertaken the fiege of that city. 
His proof is, becaufe the Romans at that 
very time were able to fend fufficient fucr 
coiirs/ drawn from their own citizens, to 
^very part where they were then wanted. 
Thus Rome was fgived, not by the wifdom 
or firmnefs of the Senate, but the prudence 
and magnanimity of one old officer, whom 
they de^ifed and hated, and the intrepidity 
of a boy of eighteen, joined, as I obferved 
A a 3 before 
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before from Dionyfius,*to thfe force of thiat 
part of their inftitution, which formed the 
whole body of their citizens into a militia, 
ever ready, and capable of taking the field as 
foldiers. All the Roman armies which were 
oppofed to Hannibal, were drawn oiit of this 
militia. Nor do we meet with one ififtance 
of cowardice, or ill-behaviour amongft the 
men, but rather of intrepidity even to rafh- 
nefs, which ufed to be the chara^eriftitk of 
the Britilh Nation. Polybius, who was at 
leaft as able a judge of the military as any 
man of that age, and who lived very near 
the time of the Hannibalick war (as he terms 
it) is loud in his praifes of the * Romari 
troops, whofe infantry he prefers greatly to 
the Carthaginian mercenanes. Nor does he 
once impute any of their defeats to the fault 
of their men, but invariably to the folly and 
incapacity of their commanders. 

TJpon the whole, , the great defeft in the 
Cartnaginian military inftitution confiftedin 
the want of a national militia, which, as Po» 
lybius obferves, was the reafon of their em* 
ploying foreign mercenaries. The cajntal 
defeats in the Roman lay in that equality of 
power with which each Conful was vefted in 
the field, and the Ihort duration of their 
command, as their office was only annud. 
pvery battle which the Romans loft to Hanr- 

• Polyb. lib. 6. p. 688. 

nibal, 
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nibal, except the firfl:> may be fairly afcrib- 
ed to the fonner of thefe caufes. The de- 
feats of Trebia and Thndymene were piaml]r 
occafionedby thejeaioufy of one of the Con«- 
fuls, lsi£t the other ihould fhare with him in 
the gkxry o£ beating Hannibal ; as the want 
of harmony, and dS&rence of opinion be- 
tween i^ the two Cohfiils, was the primary 
caufeof the dreadful defeat at Canhas. To 
the latter caufe we may jnftly attribute the 
long doirataoa of the Haimibalick war; 
when that great man, who entered Italy 
with np more than zoyooo foot and 6000 
horfe, maintained his ground above fixteen 
yeairs, without any affiftance from Carthage^ 
againft the whole utdted force and efforts of 
the KiDtmeims by the mere ilrength of hb own 
extraordinary genhur. For as every man, 
who hadintereft fufficient to obtain theCon^ 
fuifhip j; was. immediately vefted wil;h the 
t^omm^d bi an army, however qualified or 
not, & he waiobligedto re&gn his command 
€t the end trf the year, before he had well 
tiflae tai)e.thoroughiy acquainted with the 
true method of Ssa^ktg with . his enemy. 
Thus every new fucceffive commander 
amongft the Romans, had the fame tafk to 
be^n afrfifti at the opening of every catn- 
paigti. ' I kittOW that ppritieal writers afcribe 
this .raiftaken policy to that jealoufy, and 
fear of lodging fo minch power in fo few 
A al 4 hands 
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hands for any length, of time, which is fo 
natural to all Republican Governments; 
and that the office of Di6tator was contrived 
as a remedy againft any abufe, or inconvc- 
niency, which might at any time arife from 
the confular power : but me event ihewed, 
that the remedy was much worfc than the 
tlifeafe. Whilft pubUck virtue exifted,. the 
office of Dictator was frequently ufeful j 
but when luxury had introduced corruption, 
the pro tempore Diftator foon came to be per- 
petual, and the perpetual Diftator terminate 
ed in a perpetual, and defpotidi Emperor. 
; At Carthage their military inftitutiqn was 
entirely different. The power of their Ge- 
jierals ^i the field was abfolute and uhlimit-r 
ed, and, if their conduft was approved of, ge- 
nerally continued to .the end of whatever 
war they were engaged in. they had no 
occafion for the dangerous refouixre of a Dic-^ 
tator. The watchful eye of their ftanding 
court-martial, the committee of 104 of their 
ableft Senators, was a perpetual and never- 
failing check upon the ambition, oi* ill be- 
haviour of their * Generals^ The Sacred 

Co- 

',Our pjethod of trying delinquents^^ .cither in the 
land or fea-fervice, by a court-martial CQmpore<l of their 
refpedlive officer^, has been judged Habits to m^ny ol)« 
je<^ions, and has occafioned no littlp difcontent in the 
Nation. For as their enquiry is reftri&ed tp a particu- 
lar fet of articles in each fervice, I don't fee bpvir a 

com- 
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Cohort, amongft the Carthaginians, confifted 
of a large, body of volunteers of the richeft 

and 

commanding officer, vcfte^ with a difcretionary power 
of aSing, can ftriQly or properly come under their cog- 
nizance, or be ever liable to their cenfure, unlefs he it 
prored jiiiity of a dire£t breach of any one of thofe arti- 
cles. But as a commander in chief may eaiily avoid an 
offence of that nature, and yet, upon the whole of his 
(condud in any expedition, be highlv culpable ; a court- 
;nartial, thus circumfcribed in their power of enquiry, 
can never be competent judges in a caufc where tfiey are 
jdenied. a. proper power of examining into the real demerits 
of the fuppofed offender. . Much has been faid about 
trying offences of this nature, like other criminal cafes, 
by juries : a fcheme which, at the very firft fight, muft 
a^ppear abfurd and impracticable to the rational and un- 
i)rejudiced. , 

' As therefore inftrudlion is the true end and ufc of all 
hiftory^ I. ihall take the liberty of offering a fcheme, 
drawn from that wife and falutary inftitution of the Car- 
thaginians, which is, — " That a feledt ftanding com- 
*• mittee be appointed, to be compofed of an equal 
5< number of ihembers of both houfes, cbofen annually^ 
«' by balloting, with a full power of enquiring into the 
<* condudof all commanders in chief, without any re- 
** ftraint of articles of war j and that, after a proper 
^< examination, the committee (hall refer the cafe, with 
<< their opinion upon it, to the decifion of his Ma- 
:«<jefty." 

This fcheme feems to me the leaft liable to objeAions 
of any I have yet met with. For if the numbers are 
chofen by balloting, they will be lefs liable. to the influ- 
ence of party. If they are chofen annually, and refer 
the cafe to the decifion of the crown, which is the 
fountain of jufticeas well as mercy, they will neither 
encroach upon the royal prerogative, nor be liable to 

that 
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and gredteft fiimffics of the Nation. This 
wife and noble inftitution was one of the 
chief fupports of the Carthaginian State; 
and as it was the conftant feminary of their 
oncers arid coniifiaftders, might very pro- 
bably be one caufe why luxury and effemi* 
nacy could never obtain footing in thatwar^ 
like Republick. * For we always find this 
generous body giving the moil iignal in- 
itances of bravery and condud, and bearing 
down all before them. — Nor did they 
jcver quit the field of battle^ 'till they were 
defcrted by the reft of the army^ and even 
then generally retired in excellent ordcr^ 
' The Romans were gradually ti*ained up^ 
from the very infancy of their Republick, 
in long and obftinate wars with their Italiaxt 
neighbours, who were mafters of the fame 
arms and difcipline, and were no way their 
tttfCTXors in bravery. Nor did they perfeft 
themfelves in the art of war, 'till they learn- 
ed it by bloody expbrience from Pyrrhus, the 
moft confummate Captain of that age* The 
Cartha^nians were only exercifed. in war 
with the wild undifciplined Africans, or th6 
iiTcgular Spaniards; nor were they able with 
their numerous fleets and prodigious armies 

th^t figfial d«fc& in the Cartiiagintan committee^ which 
ftt for life> and whofe fenteacc was final witbout ap- 

■ Diodor. SicuK lib. 20. p. 739. 

to 



to compleat the reduftion of that part of 
Sicily, which was inhabited by Grecian co- 
lonies, who retained thfcir native arms and 
difcipline. Hence arofe the great fuperio- 
rity of thcRt)mans, both In foldiers and corti- 
manders 5 though the Barcan .family pro- 
duced fome great officers, who at leaft equal-^ 
led the ableft Generals Rome could, evet 
boaft of. 

It is evident from the courfe of this en- 
quiry, that the ruin of the Roman Repub^^ 
lick arofe wholly from internal caufes. The 
ruin of Carthage was owing remotely to in«^ 
ternal, but immediately to external. The 
Plebeian fa6tion reduced Rome to the verge 
of ruin at the battle of Cann^, and a com*. 
plication of famous compleatcd the fubver- 
iion of that -Republick under the two TrU 
umvirates. , The envy and jealoufy of the 
Hannonian fa8:ion deprived Carthage of all 
the fruits of Hannibal's amazing yiAorica 
and progrcfs, and payed the way for the ut- 
ter excifibn of their yery name and nation by 
the Roman arras. Such are the direful er- 
fe£ts of f^dipn, wh^ fufiered to run its na- 
tural lengths without coirtroul, in the moH 
fiourifliing and befl: cpnitituted Govern* 
ment !— 
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C H A P. IX. 
Of Revolutions in mixed Governments. 

POlybius * remarks, that the beft form 
of Government is that which is com- 
pofed of a due admixture of monarchy, arif- 
totracy and democracy. He affirms that 
his anertion may not only be proved from 
iralbn; but from the evidence of faft, and 
cites the Spartan conftitution in proof, which 
was modelled upon that very plan by Lycur- 
gus. He adds too, * that to perpetuate the 
duration of his Government, he united the 
peculiar excellencies of all the beft Govern- 
ments in one form, that neither of the three 
jparts, by fwelling beyond its juft bounds, 
might ever be able to deviate into its ori- 
ginal inborn defers : but that whilfl: each 
power was mutually drawn back by the op- 
pofite attraftion of the other two, neither 
power might ever preponderate^ but the 
balance of Government continue fufpended 
in its true aequipoife. 

From the obiervance <^ this nice adjuft- 
ment of the balance of Government, he 

• Polyb. Hift. lib. 6. p. 628. 

• Id. ibid. p. 638 — 9« 

foretels 
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foretcls the duration or fall of all mixed Go- 
vernments in general. He adds, that as all 
Government arifes originally from the peo- 
ple ; fo all mutations in Government pro- 
ceed primarily from the people alfo. For 
when once a ftate has ftruggled through 
rnany and great difficulties, and emerged at 
laft to freedom and wealth, men begin to fink 
gradually into luxury, and to grow more diC- 
lolute in their morals.. The feeds of ambi- 
tion will fpring up, and prompt them to be 
more fond of contending for fuperiority in 
the magiftracy, and carrying their point, in 
whatever they had fet their hearts upon, 
than is confiftent with the welfare of the 
community : when once thefe evils are got 
to a head in a country fo circumftanced, the 
change muft neceffarily be for the worfe ; 
becaufe the principle of fuch change will 
arife from the gratification, or difappoint- 
ment of the ambition of the chief citizens, 
with refpeft to honours and preferments ; 
and from that infolence and luxury arifing 
from wealth, by which the morals of the 
private people will be totally corrupted. 
Thus the change in Government will be pri- 
marily effefted by the people. Forwnen 
the people are galled by the rapine and op- 
prenion of thofe in power, arifing from a 
principle of avarice ; and corrupted, andelated 
with an undue opinion of their own weighty 

by 
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hy the flatteries of the difappointed, which 
proceed from a principle of ambition, they 
jaife thofe furious commotions in the State, 
which unhinge all Government. Thefe 
commotions firft reduce it to a Statp of 
anarchy, which at laft terminates in abfo- 
lute monarchy and tyranny. 

1 have here given the fentiments of Poly- 
bius (and almoft in his own words) from that 
excellent diflertation in Government, pre- 
fcrved to us in the lixth book of his hiftory, 
which I would recommend to the perufal of 
my countrymen. He there traces Govern- 
jnent up to its firft origin. He explains the 
principles, by whith different Governments 
arofc to the fummit of their power and j^an- 
deur, and proves, that they funk to ruin by 
a more or lefs rapid progrefs, in proportion 
as they receded more or lefs from the firft 
principles, on which they were originally 
founded. He furvived the ruin of all the 
Grecian Republicks, as well as Carthage, 
and lived (as he more than once tells us) to 
fee the Romans matters of the known world. 
Bieft with parts and learning fuperior to 
iiMift men of his time, joined to the moft 
fblidjudgment^ and the experience of eighty- 
two years i no man better underftood tne 
intrimick nature of Government in general. 
No ma» could with more certainty foretel 
tiK: ^i^rioue nmtationsi which £> freqiiently 

hap- 
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happen in different forms of Government, 
which muft be ever in a fluftuating ftate, 
from the complicated variety of the human 
paffions. Nor can any man give us better 
hints, than he has done, for guarding againft 
the effefts of thofe dangerous paffions, and 
preferving the conftitutipn of a free people 
m its full force and vigour. Of all the 
legiflators, which he knew of, he prefers Ly- 
curgus, whom he looks upon rather as di- 
vinely infpired, than as a mere man. He 
efteems the plan of Government which he 
eftabliftied at Sparta, the moft perfect, and 
propofcs it is a general model worthy the 
imitation of every other community ^ and he 
remarks, that the Spartans, by adhering to 
that plan, preferved their liberty longer than 
any other nation of the known world. 

I cannot help obferving upon this occafion, 
that our own conftitution, as fettled at the 
Revolution, fo nearly coincides with Lycur- 
gus's general plan of Government, as laid 
down by Polybius, where the monarchy 
was for life and hereditary, that it feems, at 
firft fight to have been ibrmed by that very 
model. For our plan of Government in- 
tended to fix and preferve fo juft a propor- 
tion of the Monarchick, Ariftocraticfc, and 
Democratifck powers, by their Reprefenta- 
tives, King, Lords, and Commons; that any 
two of thofe powers might be able joint- 
ly 
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ly to give a check to the other, but 
deftroy it, as the deftruftion of a: 
power muft neccffarily induce a d 
Form of Government. This is the tr 
of the Britifh donftitution, the dura^ 
which muft abfolutely depend upon 1 
equilibrium prefcrved between thefi 
powers. This confequently is the ui 
teft, by which every unbiafled and at 
confiderer may judge, whether we ar 
improving ftate, or whether, and b^ 
degrees, we are verging towards ruin 
as I aim at reformation, not fatire 
mean no invidious refleftions, but c 
give my fentiments with that honeft fr 
to which every Briton is intitled by 
right J I fhall juft ftate from Polybii 
means by which all mixed Governmen 
originally deviated from thofe firft prii 
which were the bafis of their rife anc 
deur : how by this deviation they ten< 
wards their decline, and that thoie me 
quiring additional force from that v 
cline, neceflarily produced thofe evils, 
accelerated the deftryftion of every fr 
pie. As the remarks of this moftju 
hiftorian, are founded upon long expc 
drawn from undeniable fafts, to n 
which he himfelf was eye ' witnefs, tl 
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not only carry greater w^Ht, but will eijr 
able us to form a jight judgment of Qur qwp. 
fituation, as it is 4t prefent cifcuinftiyaced. 
; . Eolybius, obfervfj?, -that of aU rtke mixed 
Governinents ever Jm^^ to ,him\ ; that of 
Lycurgas alone wlithe^nsfult of cool reafoa 
and lon^^ ^H^y* Xhe iform of ^e Roman 
Repubjjck, oathe contrary, was the produce 
tion of iieceflil;y . For the Romans came at 
the knowledge of the mpft proper remedie? 
for all their political evils,; not by dint of 
reafoning, but by the deep-felt experience of 
the, many and dangerous calamities, with 
which they had fb long and fo often flirug-. 
gled^. 1 don't in the leaft doubt, but that 
exc€;llent form of Government eftablifhed 
byour rudeGothick ai:iceflors, wherever their 
arms prevailed, arofe from the fame caufe,ne- 
cefiityfounded up9n experience. Every mix- 
ed Government therefore, where, the three 
powers are duly balanced, has ar^f^r^fvdthin 
itfelf againft all thofe political evils to which 
it is liable. By this re^ource^ I mean, that 
joint coercive force, which any two of thefe 
pojvers are able, to exercife over the other. 
But as nothing but neceflity can authorize 
the exercife o? this power, fo it muft be, 
ftriftly regulated by thofe : principles, on 
which the Government was foundedt For 
rf by an undue exercife of this pow^r, any 
one of the three fliould be diminilhed, or 
B i) anrii- 
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€(mthi!a€^, thk hmxict wotfd b& di^Ardfef , 
«Ad fl<fr d6r^it€itibh alter ^pia^ibnalljrfi^ 
the ■•WSft. Thus -m DWiihartc, wliere the 
(monarchy ins liant&l «uld HbftiVe, the j^O;- 
Me, ttiafpcriJteaiwjdit"oppreffi6ttsorthfeht^ 
Ml%> Whb had twined ah HSiiicfR.'M^A 
fQhi<mPy imk. cSf a j>nncii>le of rCvtJngb ifetW 
tkieir "^trhble wei|Kt into iibe r<^i ibste. 
Fn^tJirkk tHt llM, tftttheii teag^ng ttwji 
naith, ftr^gthiawd ISy this dtdjffidn tof power 
ted the «flM»nce of the, people, cdn^pcllfci 
the ttolAHf y'to ir«rrciidtrtneirj)oWer aftd'^- 
<^ileges. Ih cbitfe^aehcfe of this fatal ttcp 
taki&h by ^people, tfte taonarchy, feitiie 
tear 1660, borame iabfolute ahd hfefe^tary. 
Lord MofefWorth obTerVes upon this occa- 
fi<in, SiIms Accbuftt of Hcnihaji!:, fltiat-ttte 
people of DfehmaA have fince felt -By ^ 
cxp^ritfftcei that the little finger of 'ah a1jfo- 
Itile i*rince is heavier ^than the loins oiF 'a 
htfndjffed Pf<ibres. 

Tht latte revokrtibh bf Government in 
Sweden, though arifing from the fettrepri^^- 
ejple8,^tb^k a vcryfliffferent turn. ChifJfes^hfe 
Xllrii, T>r&veevph to eiithufiafm, 'jlhd as Ih- 
fetitfl>ly forid 6f ^loiy as the amlntioiis^Afex- 
ander, l^ad- c^pite tired out and exhaufted his 
j^bpfe, by his "dertruftive expeditions. But 
when that-Fbrturiatefhot from the totratif 
Fft!dei5ckfliial g^e repofc to his t>wn coUti- 
iry as well as -tb a great part of Etttope, the 

States 



States of Sweden, no longer iuved by a war^ 
like Monancii, who had wujped a de&otick 
power, and a veteran arni^^ again rclutned 
thejexercife of their own inherent powers, 
^iniulated ;by adefire of vengeance for the 
evils they had already /fis&red, and the f eair 
of imarting again vmder the fame evils, thej^ 
heheaded Gortz, the mniifter of ^their latf 
Monarch's opprdlion, and left the cro\v4 
Xu> more than the d)ar€.fhadow of authority. 
For though they continued the Monarehr 
ibr life a»^ hereditary, yet they impo&diudb. 
4rigid tenns upon their fucceeding Kings, ias 
4r^ced them to a ftate.of dependance aikil 
impotence 4iearly equal to a i>oge pf Genoa 
or Venice. We fee, in both theft inftances, 
<he revolution in Government effe^fcedLbyAfe 
^ottion of two powers of the GovenwpeiM: 
dgainft the third. The cataftrophe indeed 
iii both nations was different, becaufe tfaaft 
^hi^-d power, which was obnoxious to l|ie 
other two, was different in. each nation. Jh 
the former of thefc inftances, the people, 
^red withrefentment againftthe nobility, and 
inftigatedby fecret^^niffaries of the crown, 
-biiridly gave up their whole power to . the 
King, Which enabled him to dlq)rive the no- 
bility (the fecond eflate) of their fhare of 
*poW€r, and bring- the whole to center ititl^e 
^rowii* Thus^ the Government in Denmaiic 
'WAS fhangdd into abfoUite^Monarchy* In 
B b 2 the 
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the latter, the Senate took the lead during 
the interregnum^ which followed the death 
of Charles, and changed the Government 
into Ariftocracy. For though the out- 
ward form of Government indeed is pre- 
ferved, yet the effence no longer remains. 
TheMonarchyis merelytitular, butthewhole 

1)ower is abforbed by the Senate, confequent- 
y the Government is ftriftly Ariftocratick. 
For the people were by no means gainers by 
the change, but reniain in the fame ftate of 
fervitude, which they fo much complained 
of before. Thus in all revolutions in mixed 
Governments, where the union of the two 
injured powers is animated by the fpirit of 
Patriotifm, and direfted by that falutary rule 
•before laid down, which forbids us to de- 
•ftroy, and only enjoins us to reduce the third 
.oflFending power within its proper bounds, 
:the balance of Government will be reftored 
riipon its firft principles, and the change will 
:be for the better. Thus when the arHtrary 
and infupportable encroachments of the 
crown under James the^ lid, aimed fo vifibly 
at the fubverfion of our conftitution, and the 
introduction of abfolute Monarchy; neceffi- 
ty authorized the Lords and Commons (the 
other two powers) to have recourfe to the 
joint exercife of thatreftraining power, which 
is the inherent rejfource of all mixed Qovemr 
ments. But as the exercife of this power 

. - was 
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was conduced by Patxiotifm, and regulated 
by the above-mentioned rule, the event was 
the late happy Revolution; by which the 
power of the crown was reftrained within 
Its proper limits, ^nd the Government refet- 
tied upon its true bafis, as nearly as the ge- 
nius of the times would admit of. But if 
the paffioris prevail, and ambition lurks be- 
neath the mafque of Patriotifm, the change 
will inevitably be for the worfe. Becaufe 
the reftitution of the balance of Govern- 
ment, which alone can authorize the exer- 
cife of the two joint powers againft the third, 
will be only the pretext, whilft the whole 
weight and fury of the incenfed people will 
be d&re6led folelj to the ends of ambition. , 
Thus if the regal power fhould be enabled 
to take the lead by gaining Over the whoje 
weight of the people, the change will ter- 
nunate in abfolujte Monarchy; which fo 
lately happened in Denmark, as it had hap- 
pened before in almoft all the old Gothick , 
.Governments. If the Ariftocratick power, 
aftuated by that ambition, which, an ex- 
treme few mftances excepted, feems infepa- 
rable from, the regal, fhould be able to dire<5t 
the joint force of the people againft the 
Crown, the change will be to an Ariftocra- 
tick Government, like the prefent State of 
Sweden, ortheGovernment of Holland, frpm 
the death laf William the Illd, to the late 
B b 3 revo- 
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rcvolatiofn in fav6trf erf the SttrftH6!<fer.. If 
iiib f>oW6r6£tiiepcopI6^ irtiif^^ tof a6&6H 
by stoy ^aii^e, either red or hnagmaay, 
ihcrtii4 1« aMc tq fobvert the other mo, the 
c6nfe<jciencc will be, that Anarchy, which 
Polybius terms, the ' ftrine jtnd fjtvage do- 
thjmon of the pieople. This wifi continute 
'till fome able and daring fpirit, whofe low 
birth or forttine precluded him from rifing 
to the chief dignities of the ftate by atiy 
other means, puti himfelf ^t the head of 
the populace ehUred to live by plunder and 
rapine, and drawing the whole power to 
jumfelf, etefts a Tyranny upon the ruins of 
the former Government} or 'till thecoEir 
iiiunity, tirbd Out ^d impatient under theit 
aiftraftcd fitu^tion, bring back the Govera- 
inent into its own channel. This is what 
Polybius tetmi the * circumvolution of Go- 
vernments ; Or the rotation of Governments 
wdthiii themfelvBS 'till they return to the 
feihie point. The fate of the Grecian and 
Roman Republicks terminated in the fbrmci* 
of thefe events, The diftrafted ftate of Go- 
yerntnent in this nation from 1648, to the 
reftoration of Charles the lid, ended hap- 
pily in th? lattet, though th$ pation for 

« ^TifMK^aria ^vfMi^* Polyb. p« 6jSr 

fome 
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wcH. - ' 

I have herQ giv^n a &QFt> Imt ^n gc^ 
aeral aaaly^i of QoToroment, founded upt 
on experience drawn from iuftoiical truths^ 
and adapted to the general capacity of my 
countrymen. But if any one defires to be 
acquainted with the Philofophy of Govern- 
ment, and to inveftigate the ratio and feries 
of all thefe mutations, or revolutions of Go- 
vernments within themfelves, I muft, with 
Polybius, refer him to Plato's Republick. 

The plan of a good and happy Govern- 
ment, which Plato lays down, by the mouth 
of Socrates, in the former part of that work, 
is wholly ideal, and impofiible to be execute 
, ed, unlefs mankmd could be new moulded. 
But the various |x?VQlution8 of government, 
defcribed above, wfeich he treats of in the 
latter part, was founded upon fafirs, fa&s 
which he himfelf h^ been eye-witnefs to 
in the numerous Republicks of Greece an4 
Sicily, and had fatally experienced in his 
own country Athens. The divine Philofb* 
pher, in that part of his admirable trcatife, 
traces all thele mutations up to their firft 
fource, " The intemperance of the human 
paflions," and accounts 'for their various 
pp|;rei§, efFefts and confequences, from the 
vanous ccmibinations of the fame peirpetoatly 
B b 4 coa« 
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our liberty, our happinefs, and our very cx- 
iftence as a people, depend upon our naval 
fuperiority, fupported bjr our military virtue 
and publick fpirit NothiRg,hmii»pIy fpeak- 
ing, but luxury, effeminacy and corruption 
can ever deprive us of this envied fv-perioiity. 
What an accumulated load of guilt thejrefore 
mufl lye upon gny future adminiftration, 
who, to fcrve the ends pf faOion, feould 
(8ver precipitate Britain frpm her prefent 
height down to the a%d ftate of At^eqs^ 
by encouraging thefe eviU to blai): all pub* 
Jick virtue in their unlimited progr^fk, 
. As Britain is fp confefledly fUperibr to all 
the maritime powers ^f the ^tients by thiP 
4)idvantages ot fituation } io the Britifh con* 
ftitution, as fettled at the Revolution, is de^ 
nonftrably far preferable to, and better 
formed for duration, than any of the moft 
celebrated Republicks of antiquity. As the 
executive power is veiled in a fmgte perfon, 
who is deemed the firft branch in the legif^ 
lature ^ and as that power is for life ^d 
hereditary^ our conftitution is neither liable 
to thofe frequent convulfions, which attend* 
cd the annual eledicms of Confuls, nor to 
that folecifm in politicks, two iupreme heads 
tff one body for lifc^ and hereditary, which 
was the great defeft in the Spartan inftitu- 
tion. As the Hou& oi Commons, elected 
byi and out of the body of tiie people, is 

veiled 



t^ftad wkhralj tlttf ^«r*rartfl«tcd tof tKeTri^ 
bunitial office amongft. the Romans 5 tha 
|)eople etijojr ijvtfty advantage which ever ac- 
4:rued to thd Roman pto^lt by that iftftitu^ 
tion, whitft the nation is iecure from alt 
thofe calamitous iedition^, in which everjr 
fa6Uous Tribune could involve hi^ country 
at pleafure. And as att our c^ueflions in par« 
jiamerit are decided by a majority of volcest 
We can never be fubject to that capita! defea 
in the Carthaginian conftifution) where the 
iitigle Feto of one di&ontented fenator re«- 
f erred the decifioil of the moi^ important 
iafFair to a wrong-headed, ungovernable po« 
pulace. t^he Houfe of Peers is placed in tfaie 
middle of the baia«tce, to prevent the R^i 
fcale froih prepondeiTating to Defpod&i or 
Tyranny ; oif the Deinberatieal to Anarchy 
and its confequences. The equitable intent 
of our laws is plainly calculated, like thoft 
of Solon, to preferve the liberty and property 
of eveiy individual in the community 1 and 
to reftrain alike the richeft or the pooreft, 
the greateft or the meaneft, from doin^ or 
fufFering wrong from each other. This is 
the wife and lalutary plan of power efta- 
felilhed at the Revolution, Would we always 
adhere fteadily to this plan, and preferve tne 
juft aequilibrium, a^ delivered down to us by 
our great Anceftors, our coftftitution would 

remain 
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remain firm and unfhaken tp the end of 
tune. . • 

I have already fliewed in the courfc of 
thefe papers, that, finpe that ever menjorable 
sera, we fnffered feme. breaches to be made 
in the moil interefting part of this conftitu- 
tion, not by the hand of open violence, but 
by the infidious, and cpnfequ?utly more 
dangerous arts of corruption. The great 
increafe of our commerce aftej the peace of 
Utrecht, brought in a vaft acceffion of 
wealth; and tiiat wealth revived, and gra- 
dually diffufe^ that luxury through the whole 
nation, which had lain ciormant during thq 
dangerous reign of James tlie lid,- and the 
warlike reigns of Willjam and Ann; To, this 
univerfal luxury, and this only, we muft im* 
pute that amazing prjogrefs of corruption, 
which feized the very yitals pf our conftitu^ 
tion» • If therefore we impartially compare 
the prefentilate of our own country with 
that of Rome and Carthage, we (hall find, 
that we refemble them moft when ia their 
declining period. ; 

To the commercial maxims ojf the Car^ 
thaginians, we have added their infactiable 
luft of gain, without their oecotjomy, and 
contempt of luxury and effeminacy. To 
the luxury and diffipation of the Romans, 
wc have joined their venality, without their 

military 
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military fpirit : and we feci thepernicious 
effedts of the fame fpe(;ies of faftion, which 
was the great leadix^ caufe to ruin in both 
thofe Repubiicks* The Roman ihftitution 
was formed to make andtopreferve their con- 
jquefts. Abroad invincible, at home invul- 
nerable, they- pofleffed all the refources re- 
quifite for a warlike nation within themfelves. 
The military fpirit of their people, where 
every citizen was a foldier, furnifhed inex- 
hauftible fupplies for their armies abroad, 
and fccured them at home from all attempts 
of invafion. The Carthaginian was better 
calculated to acquire th^a to preferve. . They 
depended upon commerce fpr thc.acquifition 
of wealth, and upon their wealth for the 
;protedion of their commerce. . They owed 
their conquefls to the venal blood and iinews 
of other people, and, like their anccftors 
the Phcenicians, exhibited their money bags 
as fymbols of their power. They-trufted 
too much to the valour of foreigners, and 
too little to that of their own natives. ;Thus 
whilft they were formidable abroad by their 
fleets and mercenary armies, they were weak 
and defencelefs at home* But. the, !!^vent 
fhewed, how dangerous it isJGa*.the: g^ateft 
commercial nation to rely on. tiiis kind of. 
mercantile policj ; and that sanation of im-- 
armed, undi&iplmed traders can. >neyer be a 
matchj, whilft they arefO;Circupifta£c^ 

' * ""* ' *a na- 



a rtttibn of 'foldters. About two <:Qnturi(il 
i^o a handful ^compftradVcAy fpeaidng) «f 
hide irregular Tartars iistbdued, and (till en- 
joy the dominion of China, the moft popa<* 
lous, and the richeft commercial £mpire in 
the univerfe. And a belabouring mercan-^ 
tile R^publick, by adhermi^ too clolely to 
ijteie maxims, is at this time neither ne^ 
rpeftcd by her friends, nor feared by her 
ittiemies. 

The Englifli ^onftituti^n was originally 
military, like -that of every llingdom foiuided 
by pur Gothick anceftors. Henry the Vlllh 
g;ave the firft fpur to commerce, oy^tFufing 
property more ^ually amongft the <:-cwfi- 
mons at the -cxpence of the^nobility. From 
that time, the ancient military fpirit of this 
nation has gradually dwindled to the lo^ebb, 
at which we now find it. But the great 
^^ocha -of our marine, as well as conimerce, 
lought properly to be fixed to the glorious 
tctgn of ^Elizabeth. The colonies fettled 
tittring-.the peaceful reign of James the Ift, 
l^d-tne ^fotmjiatipn of our prefent extra- 
five comrtierce. The civil wars between 
JESiaf les the -Ift and the -parliament revived 
jSiJiiifliiBfufed the ancient -miliw thro' 

theVhJkle bodyoFliie pecji^e; and the able 
t!it)jttW<3i miade 1^ Englilbname more rc- 
Yp^Alc ^h'Eucope, n:han it ever had been 
llhdcr "trt^ tif our 4Clonarihs. Our naval 

glory 



glrt*^ Teertrf 4o liave reachcfl its fumtnlt un- 
tter that^^KJridlj f d!r ifhmigh our maritie is 
jgrfeady tncteafed hoth in the number and 
ftrehrai ttf dur ftiipping, yet we have by no 
means rutpaffed the eonimanders and fearaen 
off that thne either in bravely or ability. The 
reifon is evident. Pnblick virtue then ex* 
rfted iti Its fiill force, and zeal for the nati- 
onal glory was the ^eat fpurto aftion. The 
Cotiitnanders failed in queft of honour, not 
lucre, and cfteemed the glorv of the capture 
as an adtjquafte reward for tne xnoft hazard- 
ous ehtfeipiizes. Luxury was as much un- 
known to the "hiehttftclafs, as fpifituous li- 
quors were to the loweft. Dilcipline, fo- 
briety, and an awful fenfe of religion, were 
ftriftly kept up aittongft the private feamcnj 
Whilft thfe fennane xrfage of the officers 
taught them to obey from love, and a juft 
feiitedf their dirty, not from the flavifti prin- 
Cmle of fear only. The immortal Blake 
efteemed .560!. for a ring, and thepublick 
fharikisdf parliament, a glorious recompence 
for ^ thofe ifhiftrious aftions, which made 
Africa and Europe trettible, and raided the 
EngliJh ^ag to the fuimnit of glory. Infe- 
rior tnerit, m later times, has been rewarded 
with coronets and great lucrative employ-- 
mcnts. 

Luxury tdth its fiatal dffisfts was imported 
by Charles the lid ^tthclUftoration. Tiie 

con- 
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conta^ous influence of that banc tp pub- 
lick virtue and liberty, corrupted our man- 
ners, enervated our bodies, and debafed our 
mindsy whilft our military fpirit fubiided, in 
proportion as the love of pleafure increafed. 
Charles the lid, nurtured in the high prin- 
ciples of prerogative, was diffident qfa mi- 
litia compofed of the whole body of the 
people. He obtained a ftanding fprce of 
about 4 or 5000 men under the fpedpus de- 
nomination of guards and garrifons ; which 
he increafed afterwards to 8000, and fufFered 
the Militia gradually to decay,: ^till it be- 
came almoft ufelefs. A policy fatal to liber- 
ty, which has been too fuccefsfuUy copied, 
fince that reign, by every iniquitous minifter, 
who fupported himfelf by. faffion. James 
the lid, devoted to bigotry, and iufluenced by 
the moft weak, as well as the moft wicked 
couhfelsjthat ever prevailed in this kingdom, 
at one ftroke difermed the people, and efta- 
blifhed a large fianding army- *As the mili- 
tia were unwilling to aft againft Mpnmouth 
and his followers, whom they looked, upon 
as the protedlor of their reUgion and Jiber*- 
ties, James, concealing the true reafon^ *de-j 
clared to his Parliament, that.he'h,ad found 
the Militia ufelefs and unferviceable by 
experience, and infilled upon fuch fupplies, 
as would enable him to fupport thofe addi- 
tional troops, which hefhould find uecejffary 
for his fecarity. And be had aftually in- 
creafed 
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creafed his army to 30,000 men at the time 
of the Revolution. The whole reigns of 
William the Third and Ann are diftinguiih- 
cd by war abroad and fa6lions at Jiome. Yet 
though we entered into both thofe wars a$ 
prin<:ipals, the miHtary ^irit of our people 
was not much improved ^ our national troops 
compofed but a fmall part of the allied 
armies, and we placed our chief dependance 
upon foreign mercenaries. 

Frequent attempts have been made ifince 
that time to revive a national difciplinedAfir 
litia, which have been as conftantly defeated 
by corruption and the malignity of fadion. 
Our late fears of an invafion, and the intro- 
dudtion of fo large a body of foreign troops, 
a meafure highly unpopular and diftafteful, 
procured at laft the long wifhed-fpr aft for a 
Militia, Mutilated as it was, and clogged 
with almoft infuperable difficulties by the 
fame faftion, who durft not openly oppofe it 
at that dangerous junfture, the real well- wifh- 
ers to their country were glad to accept it. 
They looked upon it as a foundation laid for 
a much more ufeful and extenfive Militiaj 
which time and opportunity might enable 
them to perfeft. Much has been faid, and 
many affertions boldly thrown out of the 
utter imprafticability of a national Militia. 
But this is either the language of corruption 
or of effeminacy and cowardice. The Ro- 
C c mans. 
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mans, in the firft Punick war, found them^ 
fclves unable to contend with the Carthagi- 
nians for want of a marine. Yet that mag- 
nanimous people, without any other know- 
ledge of the mechanifm of a fliip, than what 
they acquired from a galley of their enemies, 
thrown by accident upon their coafts, with- 
out either fhipwright Or feaman, built, man- 
ned, and fitted out a fleet under the Conful 
l)uilius in three months time, which en- 
Mged and totally defeated the grand fleet of 
Carthage, though that Republick had en- 
joyed the fbvereignty of the lea unrivalled for 
time immemorikK This effort of the Ro- 
man magnanimity gives a higher idea of the 
lloman genius, than any other aftion re- 
corded in their hiflory. And by this alone 
we muft be convinced, " That nothing is 

• *• infurmountableto the unconquerable hand 
•* of liberty, when backed by publick virtue, 
** and the generous refolution of a brave and 

"•* willing people." The difficulties and ob- 
' ftacles in either cafe, I mean of making a fleet 
or eftablifhing a good militia, will admit of 
■jio comparifon. The Romans may almofl: 
t)e faid to have created a fleet out of nothing. 
We have nothing more to do than to rouze 

• and diffufe that martial fpirit through the na- 
tion, which the arts of minifl:erial policy have 
fo long endeavoured to keep dormant. Great 
indeed has been the outcry of the danger of 

trufl:ing 
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tfufting arms in the diflblute hands of th« 
fcum and refufe of the nation in thefe licen- 
tious times. Thefe I confign to the pro- 
per feverity of the martial difcipline of an 
army ; for of this kind of people, the bulk 
of every army in Europe is at this time 
compofed;- I fpeak to the nobility and geni 
try, the traders and yeomanry of this king- 
dom, to all thofe who arc poffelTed of pio- 
perty, and have fomething to lofe, and, rrom 
the ihtereft of their re:^e<3:ive fliares, arc 
equally concerned in the prefervation of :the 
whole. Of fuch as thefe the Roman armies 
were cbmpofed who conquered Italy. Every 
Ronian foldier was a citizen poffeffed of pro- 
perty, and equally interefted in the fdfetyof 
the Republick. The wifdom of thfe Romans 
in the choice of their foldiers never appeared 
in fo confpicuous a light as after the defeat 
at Cann«. Every citizen preffed to take up 
arms in defence of his country, and not only 
refufed his pay, but generoufly gave up what 
gold and filver he was mafter of, even to 
the moft trifling ornaments, for the publick 
fervice. The behaviour of the women too, 
to their immortal honour, was equally great 
and difinterefted. Such is the fpirit, whick 
a truly brave and free people will ever exert 
iii a time of diflrefs and danger. Marius 
was the firft man who broke through that 
wife maxim, and raifed his forces out of the 
C c 2 fixth 
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fiixth elafs, which coniiftod only of the dregs 
Vid refufe of the people. Marius too gave 
the firft ftab to the conftitution of hi? coun^* 
try. People of property aye not o^y the 
cmef fupport, but the beft and fafgft defence 
of a free and opulent country j and their ex- 
ample will always have a proper influence 
upon their inferiors. 

. Nothing but an extcnfive Militia can jre- 
inve the once martial fpirit of this nation, 
and we had even better oijce more be a ijxar 
tioa of fbldiers, like , our renowned ^ncef- 
tors, than a nation of ftbje<St crouching fl^ves 
to the jnoft rapaciou^) and moft infolent 
people in the univerfe. Let us not be too 
much elated, and lulled into a fgtal iecurity 
from fomc late fucceffQ^, in whiclj oi;r na- 
tional forces had no fhare. Nothing iis fo 
common as unexpefted viciflitudes in war. 
Our enemies have many and great refpuniesj 
<mr heroick ally, in. cafe of a reyerfe (^ 
fortune, few or npne. Our haughty and 
implacable enemy, unaccpftomed to infults 
in their own territories, will think the blot 
in their honour indelible, 'till they hav^ re- 
turned the affront uppn ouf coafts with re- 
doubled vengeance. Whilft a pretender to 
this crown exifts, France will never want a 
^aufible pretext for invading this kingdom. 
Their lafl: attempt anfwered the proppfed end 
£o well, that we may be <;ef t«n, fp p9Uti?H 

an 



jan enemy^ ipftigat^ by revenge, will oi^it 
no opporti;^\ity oif playing the fame'fuccefsV 
ful engine once ijuore againft us. The 
French are now perfe6lly well acquaintal 
with our weak fid^* The violent ihock q.ur 
natioj^al credit received ty the inroad of a 
few Jiighl^nder? only, into the fiea^t of this 
country, has ?^i)ght tj^em tl^e infallible m^ 
thod of diftreffing us in that eftential point* 
Shpuld therefore our meafures for annpyirjg 
^2^if n^tipn be ev^x fp wifely pkr^ped, yet 
\ye can -fltever h9pe to execute tHem with 
propqrtionate vigour, whilft we remain de- 
fencej^fs at home; tf the bare «[l^f |n only 
pf a^ , ij^Y^fioi^ frjght^ped us fo lately into 
tlje '4^pcpce, as wel-f ^s ignominy, of im- 
pointing foreign mefcej^aries for our own de- 
fence, the French know by experience, that 
an ftft^al atteoapt WQVJJd compel us to recall . 
our fieists a^d forces, ^nd again expofe our 
fommer^e, colonies, and our only ally to 
-their njercy. No man, I believe, is £0 weak 
ias to. imagine, that France will be 4eterred 
froai fpch ^n attempt by the danger which 
jn^y ptteijd it. Fof if i^yp refle£t upon thp 
dft^jnjber pf her irQops, the lifque of ip or 
20,009 ;nen, can hardly be deenjed an ob- 
jcft worthy the attentipili of fo fbrmidabte 
a power. For flioujid tliey all perilh in the 
attempt, yet France would be amply repaid 
by the advantages tti^ ^ovil4 draw ^om that 

confu- 
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confufion, which they would neceffarily ocJ* 
cafion. The traitor who lately pointed out 
the proper time, as well as place for an ih^ 
vafion, and the fatal effefts it would have 
upon publick credit, whatever fuccefs might 
attend it, fumifhes us with a conyinang 
proof, that France never lofes fight of fo 
ufeful a meafure. A confidei'ation which 
greatly inforces the nccdfity of national uni- 
on, and a national Militia, The unequalled 
abilities of one man' (humanly fpeakrng) have 
given a turn to the affairs of Germany, as 
happy, as it was amazing; and hope be^ns 
to dawn upon our late defpairiiig liatiori. 
The wife and vigorous ipeafures of our 
prefent Patriot-miniflry have conciliated not 
only the efteem, but the univerfal confidence 
of the people. Under the prefent mihiflry 
we laid the foundation of this lone wifhed-- 
for, though long defpaired of, Militiav If 
we fupport their admmiflration with unisuii- 
mity and vigour, we may fix this great na- 
tional objeft, upon that extenfive and ufeful 
plan, which was defigned and hoped for by 
every lover of his country. The fate there- 
fore of the Militia depends abfolutely upon 
the prefent crifis . For if we fupinely negleft 
this aufpicious opportunity, tiiture efforts 
will be juft as inneffeftual, as the point we 

t TheKingofPruffis^ 

have 
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have already carried with (6 much labour and 
affiduity. For the fame faftion, which has 
invariably oppofed every attempt for a na^ 
tional Militia, are a^^owed enemies to the 
prefent minifters, from that antipathy, which 
private intereft and the luft of power for fel- 
nfh ends, will ever bear to Patriotifm and 
publick virtue. Should therefore the evil 
genius of this nation again prevail, and thp 
fame fadion once more feize the helm of 
Government, we muft give up all hopes of 
a Militia as well as every other national mea* 
fure. 

Let us throw but one glance upon the 
prefent fituation of thefe once glorious Re^ 
publicks, and we cannot help refle6ting upon 
the final and direful cataflrophe, which will 
eternally refult from the prevalence of am- 
bitious and felfifh faftion fupported by cor- 
ruption. 

Greece, once the nurfe of arts and fcien- 
ces, the fruitful mother of Philofophers, 
X^awgivers, and Heroes, now lies proflrate 
imder the iron yoke of ignorance and barba- 

jrifm Carthage, once the mighty fove- 

reign of the ocean, and the center of uni- 
verfal commerce, which poured the riches of 
the nations into her lap, now puzzles the in- 
quifitive traveller, in his refearches after even 
the vefliges of her ruins. ■■ And Rome, 
the miflrefs of the univerfe, which once 

contained 
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^bhtaihed whatever was fcfbWhKd gktafot 
: %iWlliaiit in liuman nature, is now ftink into 
the ignoble feat of whatevier is dfteemed 
iil?an and infamouis. 

Shouldfaftion agftih predbminate and ftrc*- 
ccfed in its deftru6live views, and the daf- 
terdly maxims of luxury and efftittiiwirf 
temverfally prevail amongft us Stich too 
.^U feon be the fate of Biitaift. 
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